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THE WESTERN END OF CAPE HORN. 


We present to our readers two remarka- 
blepictures in this number of BaLiou's 
MAGAZINE, —no less than some different 
Views of the most noted cape in the world. 
Although Cape Horn is so well known and 
dreaded by officers and sailors, but few per- 
tons have seen it,—all desiring to give ita 
wide berth in passing around from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, or from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. The shores are bleak, and 
hota single green spot can be seen in sum- 
Mer or winter. Not a tree or a living being 
Can exist on those terrible rocks, which ex- 
tend far into the ocean, and are white with 
foam as the heavy swells break and dash 
‘gainst them, sending the spray hich in the 
tir, and falling back with moans and 
gtoans, as if complaining of the obstruc- 
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tions with which they had met in their hur- 
ried course toward the main land. It fs 
well known that Cape Horn is the most ex- 
treme southern point of land on this conti- 
nent. It is In latitude fifty-six, a mile or 
two le-s, ard longitude sixty-three degrees 
and sixteen minutes. The summer montis 
there are December, January, February, 
and March; and those are the most favora- 
ble periods for doubling the cape, either in 
coming or going. The winds are much 
more favorable, however, for a voyage 
home than for an outward voyage, as they 
generally blow from the southwest, thus 
enabling a ship to lay her course to the 
eastward, if the master has been careful in 
getting far enough south to take advantage 
of the gales which blow from that direction. 
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It was because we could not get far 
enough south, some years since, that we 
are enabled to present our readers with the 
dreary views of Cape Horn; and no better 
time than the present could occur for relat- 
ing an experience of seafaring life that will 
never be forgotten. 

We were homeward-bound from Valpa- 
raiso, in the ship ‘ Independence,’’ and it 
was desirable that we should arrive as early 
as possible, and dispose of our cargo of cop- 
per, which had advanced in price at a fear- 
ful rate, owing to a European war. We 
sailed in company with the ‘“‘ Edward Ever- 
ett,”’ another Boston ship, and also loaded 
with copper, but belonging to a rival firm. 
The first vessel to drop anchor in Boston 
Harbor was sure to sell its cargo at a large 
advance, and make some twenty or forty 
thousand dollars’ difference to the owners 
of the fortunate vessel. Both ships were of 
the same size, and sailed equally well; but 
neither was a clipper, being built for carry- 
ing heavy freight, and encountering strong 
gales. 

We sailed with a fair, fresh breeze, and 
kept company for three days, when we sep- 
arated in the night-time, during a sudden 


squall and gale from the south which lasted 
twenty-four hours. We stood to the east- 
ward, and supposed that the “ Edward 
Everett’’ shaped her course to the west- 
ward; but of this we could have no knowl- 


edge. It was a game of luck, and we took 
our chances; and this time fortune favored 
us, for when the gale abated we got a slant 
from the southward and eastward, and 
were enabled to pull off-shore, and make a 
free wind, carrying a fore-topmast studding- 
sail, and all three top-gallant sails. We 
had all the wind that we wanted, for we 
met a heavy head-sea that washed our fore- 
eastie and decks, and gave many of our 
crew wet jackets and feet; but we did not 
start a tack or sheet, and the old ship stag- 
gered along as though determined to do the 
best she could for those who were pressing 
her so unmercifully. We rove preventer 
‘braces for the studding-sails and topsails, 
\put on extra lashings to the movable things 
on deek, and made everything as secure as 
possible, The men had watch and watch, 
dor they could not do much at ship’s duty; 
sand, as. they had plenty to eat, and were 
well treated, had no cause for grumbling, 
owhich was and is — general on board of 
the best of vessels. 
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In spite of our driving, however, we could 
not get more than ten knots out of the ship, 
whereas a full clipper would have bowled 
off fourteen, and thought nothing of it 
But there is considerable difference bet ween 


sharp, long, lean clipper, and & bluff-bow 


ed ship of the old style; and, after all, the 
latter is the safast and best sea-boat, even 
if she does not look as handsome, 

For five days we held the wind 80 that we 
could lay our course, and this had taken us 
into cold weather, and near the entrance to 
the Straits of Magellan; and then a gale 
from the south struck us, and we had to 
stand off-shore, and wallow along under a 
close-reefed main-topsail and fore-topmast 
stay-sail. This blow was a hard one, and 
lasted twenty-four hours; and when it died 
away we took a stiff breeze from the south- 
west, and once more stood in toward the 
land, laying our course about southeast by 
east. At noon next day we were in latitude fif- 
ty-six and a half, and not more than a hund- 
red miles from the west end of the cape; 
and we calculated we could clear the Diego 
Islands, and still have half a degree of |ati- 
tude to spare. We were sure of our |ati- 
tude and longitude, and made all due allow- 
ances for current, which we found was set- 
ting to the east’ard at the rate of abouts 
knot an hour, This was a help; but wedid 
not know how soon we should meet a cross 
current, and then we could not tell just how 
it would affect us. But we stood on, under 
moderate sail, making about five knots an 
hour, and keeping a good look-out for the 
Diegos. We did not see them till the next 
morning about six o’clock, when they were 
discovered, low and rocky, two points off 
our lee-bow, and ten miles distant; and just 
as we caught sight of them, the wind cant 
ed a little, and we had to head directly for 
them, which was not so agreeable to our 
feelings, as we had hoped to steal around 
the cape without further trouble, But ia 
this we were disappointed, and we soon had 
to determine whether we would keep off, 
and try and run between the islands and 
the eape, or make a tack, and stand once 
more to the westward, If we chose the for- 
mer course, there was a chance of our ge 
ting around, and there was also a chance of 
our being jammed on a lee shore, —ands 
terribly bad one at, that,— with only one 
harbor, and that but little known, even 
sealers; while by making a tack we should 
lose time, and have but little hope of bear 
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ing to windward against a heavy head sea, 
There was a risk, and a chance to make a 
quick passage, and beat our rival; and there 
was also safety, and the loss of time. 

The hesitation lasted but a few minutes, 
The morning was clear, and the wind prom- 
ised to hold steady for some time, If it 
did, we were all right; if it did not, — well, 
we woul have to claw off the best way that 
we could, and trust to luck. 

* Keep her off three points,’’ was the or- 
der to the man at the wheel; and, as the 
ship’s head fell off, the yards were squared 
in, more sail made, and we went booming 
along, but with anxious hearts, for who 


coulf tell how the wind would. be the next 
twenty-four hours? 

We passed a mile to the northward of the 
Diegos, and then steered full and by, the 
wind enabling us to lay our course so that 
we could clear the cape by about thirty 
miles, provided there was no current to set 
us toward the shore; and this we feared, 
and with reason, as the next morning de- 
monstrated, But we crowded sail, had hail 
and snow, squalls and wind, so that all 
hands were kept on deck, making and tak- 
ing in the light sails, reefing topsails, and 
shaking out the reefs as soon as the wind 
would permi. us to do so. It was an anx- 
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ious night for all hands; and only a few of 
the most careless closed their eyes in sleep 
from dark until daylight. When the latter 
did come, we saw for the first time the 
bleak, desolate shores of Cape Horn. How 
they looked, our engraving faithfully repre- 
sents, 

We were staggering along under single- 
refed topsails at daylight; but the ship had 
tocarry more sail, or we would sag to lee- 
Ward as we met the eastern current, which 
we so much dreaded, 

“Shake out the reefs, and set the main 
top-gallant sail!’ was the prompt order. 
All saw how necessary it was, and the men 
Worked with a will in executing the com- 
mands, 


The ship felt the expansion of her canvas, 


laid over to her work, plunged her nose into 
the heavy sea, and sent the water in sheets 
all over the deck. Luckily the spars and 
rigging held, and the sails did not split; so 
on we staggered, making not more than five 
knots, but keeping our course a little better 
than when under easy sail. 

All that day we could see the barren rocks 
under our lee; and we knew that if we but 
touched them there was no hope for us. 
Lives and ship would be gone in less than 
ten minutes, for the surf was breaking fear- 
fully on the sunken rocks and iron-bound 
coast. The sun came out, and we were 
enabled to get a good observatiun at ten o’- 
clock, and one at twelve, so that we could 
figure out our latitude and longitude. By 
the former we found that we were just fif- 
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teen miles from land; and by the latter that 
we had but one degree more of longitude to 
make before we could keep away, and make 
a free wind of that which was blowing so 
steadily from the southward and eastward. 
If the wind had hauled one point more in 
the latter direction, we should have been in 
a tight place; had to go about, and retrace 
our steps the best way that we could. But 
fortune favored us, and at six o’clock that 
evening, long before the sun set, the joyful 
order was given to keep the ship’s head off 
two points, to round in the yards a little, 
and to set the fore-topmast studding-sail. 
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We were not yet out of danger, but we were 
so near the eastern side of the cape that we 
could afford to make a free wind, and 
change our course to east-northeast; and at 
eight o'clock that evening, as we looked off 
the lee quarter, we saw the last of Cape 
Horn, and our engraving gives an excellent 
illustration of the sight that met our eyes, 
We have never seen it since, and have no 
desire to look at it again. 

We beat the “ Edward Everett” just four. 
teen days, and sold our cargo at a big profit; 
but the owners never knew the risk we run 
to put money in their purses, 


RICHARD C@UR DE LION. 


Richard, the son of Henry II. and Eleano- 
ta of Aquitaine, was born in September, 
1157, at a palace, considered one of the 
finest in the kingdom, called the Beau 
Monte, in Oxford. The palace was after- 
ward turned into the White-Friars’ Church, 
and then into a workhouse. The chamber 
* in which Richard was born still remains, a 

roofless ruin, with some vestiges of a fire- 
Place. | 

Richard very. early in life displayed the 
fierceness and courage which perhaps led to 
the bestowa) of the appellation by which he 
is always known; though the first mention 
of the lion legend is by Rasta)l, the brother- 
in-law of Sir Thomas More, who writes, — 

“It is said that a lyon was put to Kings 
Richard, being in prison, to have devoured 
him, and when the lyon was gaping, he put 
his arm in his mouth, and pulled the lyon 
by the heart so hard that he slew the lyon; 

and therefore he is called Coeur de Lyon; 
while others say he is called Coeur de Lyon 
because of his boldness and hardy stom- 
ach.’’ 

The young prince did not, however, neg- 
lect the softer arts and accomplishments of 
his time. fe was unusually well educated, 
and his skillin music and poetry are attest- 
ed by all his.contemporaries. These arts 
were the relaxation of his idie hours, and 
his consolation in sorrows and captivity. 


In all the chivalric sport and exercises, 


Richard was unequaled. He was not six- 
teen years old when he fled from the court, 


and joined his two brothers in a rebellion 
against their father, to which they were in- 
cited by Queen Eleanora, who counseled 
them that they owed no allegiance to the 
King of Engiand or his Normans; and until 
the death of Richard’s elder brother, Henry 
Plantagenet, there seems to have been only 
a succession of revolts. 

Richard’s particular grievance was that 
the Princess Alice, daughter of Louis VII. 
of France, to whom he had been married 
when but seven years old, was sti)l with- 
held from him, though it does not appear 
that he was much attached to her, for while 
still quite young he had seen, at a grand 
tournament at Pampeluna, Berengaria, the 
beautiful daughter of Sancho the Wise, 
King of Navarre, and been entirely capti- 
vated by her charms. 

He continued, however, to be bound to 
Alice until his father’s death, July 6, 1159; 
for Henry, who seems to have been deeply 
in iove with Alice himself, was not quite 
depraved enough to shorten Eleanora’s life 
by violent means, and yet would not permit 
Richard either to marry the princess or be 
set free, 

But very shortly after Richard's accession 
to the throne, he sent his mother to tie 
court of Sancho the Wise to demand the 
Princess Berengaria in marriage, which 
proposition Sancho received with great Te 
joicing; for Richard bad long been a warm 


friend not only of the King of Navarre, bul 


also of ‘his. son, Sancho the Strong. Bit Ric 
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however, forbade Berengaria to en- restored Alice’s dower, the good city of 
ter England until Richard was freed from Gisors, which conclusion Piers of Langtoft 
Alice’s claims; so she and Queen Eleanora tells us as follows: — 
sojourned at Brindise through the spring of “* Now,” said King Richard ; 
1191. 
After a long and stormy interview be- 
tween Richard and Philip Augustus, the Of Gisors thy citee. 
brother of Alice, it was decided that the And treasure ilk a deal 
king should be free on condition that he 


Rn 


“A satin tunic of rose-color was belted 


round his waist; his mantle was of striped 
iE chew, and eke baron, ) silver tissue, brocaded with silver half- 
Hed moons; his sword, of fine Damascus steel, 
And, to make certainty had a hilt of gold gnd a silver-sealed sheath; 
Richard a quittance took.”” on his head he wore a scarlet bonnet, bro- 


caded in gold, with figures of animals, He 


Richard’s costume on the day of his mar bore a truncheon in his hand. His Spanish 
riage is thus described by Vinisauf:— steed was led before him, saddied and bit- 
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ted with gold, and the saddle was inlaid 
with precious stones; two little golden lions 
were fixed on it in the form of a crupper; 
they were figured with their paws raised, in 
act to strike each other,” 

In this attire, Vinisauf adds “‘that Rich- 
ard, who had yellow curls, a bright com- 
plexion, and a figure like Mars himself, ap- 
peared a perfect model of military and 
manly grace.”’ 

Richard appears to have been deeply at- 
tached to his wife, and she most tenderly 


devoted to him; though once, after a royal 
progress through England with his mother, 
for whom he aiways showed great rever- 
ence, he was for a while estranged from 
Berengaria by the evil influence of some 
worthless associates of his earlier days: she, 
with the assistance of the good St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, won him back, and they 
were never again parted. She accompanied 
him in all his campaigns, and was with him 
a: his death. 

It is a singular fact, that, though Queen 
of England, Berengaria was never in Eng- 
land. She was married at Limoussa, and 
died at Maus, in the Orleannois, in the Ab- 
bey of L’Espau, which she founded. 

Of Richard’s wondrous war exploits, his- 
tory has given full details, Of his death, 
we are told by Hemmingford that it was 
caused by the unskillfulness of the surgeon 
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who mangled the king’s shoulder in cutting 
out an arrow, which he received from the 
arbalistaof Bertrand de Gordon, at the seige 
of the Castie of Chaluz. 

The generosity of Richard’s nature wa 
shown in his last moments, when he sent 
for Bertrand de Gordon, and asked whether 
he had discharged the fatal arrow with the 
intention of slaying him. 

“Yes, tyrant,” replied Gordon, ‘for to 
you I owe the deaths of my father and 
brother; and my first wish was to be rm 


venged on you,” 

Notwithstanding this answer, the dying 
monarch commanded Gordon to be set at 
liberty; and it was without his knowledge 
or consent that the Flemish general, Mar 
cade, caused him to be put to death, 

Richard died April 6, 1199. He is said to 
have borne some personal resemblance to 
his great uncle, William Rufus. Like him, 


his hair and complexion were ruddy, and 
his eyes blue and fiercely sparkling. Like 
Rufus, his strength was prodigious; but he 
had the advantage of a tall, majestic per- 
son. 
Richard was buried in the Abbey of 


Fontevraud; but he bequeathed his heart 
to the Cathedral of Rouen, where in 1842 it 
was exhumed. ‘‘When the case was un- 
closed, the lion heart was found entire, but 
withered to the consistency of a faded leaf.” 


A ROMAN PEASANT-GIRL. 


Rome is a pleasant place to spend the 
winter months, provided you like pictares, 
marbies, houses, artists, and ruins. If you 
do not care for all of these things; if you 
take no interest in artists, and tire of priests 
and their black robes; if you do not fancy 
cardinals, and their red stockings, and gor- 
geous equipages; the Swiss Guards and pic- 
turesque uniforms; or the pope, with his 
benign smile and venerable looks, — why, 
you had better remain in Paris, and drink 
black coffee, and pass the season as agreea- 
bly as possible, dining witp American resi- 
dents, and flirting with those who are not 
adverse tosuch pastimes. In Paris, a good- 
looking man, with plenty of money, ean 
never lack employment, or find the time 


hang heavily on his hands. He can make 
himself comfortable if unmarried, and bis 
wife happy if married. He visits with ber 
the stores and galleries, drives with her 
when she wants the air, and does a thou- 
sand little acts of kindness which go 
make up domestic felicity and concord. 
But in Rome you usually have to select 
gloomy apartments, which are cold and 
dreary; and when you look out of the wit 
dow you see shivering peasant girls or boys 
standing on the corner waiting for employ- 
ment as models, as laborers, or to act a8 
servants, or else with the hope of seeing ® 
popular cardinal pass by, and catching % 
look or blessing from the great man, as he 
glances to the right and left to see if he still 
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teains his hold of the popular heart; for a 
cardinal likes popularity as well as an 
American politician, and estimates it by 
the number of cheers which he receives as 
he passes through the streets. 
Some of the Roman peanut-girls 
handsome, sprightly creatures, with dark 
skin, black eyes and hair, and pleasant 
smiles on their faces; but the first spell of 
cold weather withers them, and curls them 


they manufacture, or fictitious relics; and 
of the latter green Americans or English- 
men buy large quantities, and pay good 
prices. Then the poor chatter all day and 
late at night, and sleep under the arebes, or 
n the doorsteps, and care not for the mor- 
tow, or where the next meal is to come 
from. Why should they? They know that 
there will be a bright sunshine, and that a 


up like an autumn leaf. Then their white 
teeth chatter, and they have colds in their 
heads; and if they escape fever and want 
they think their saints have been very good 
to them, and return thanks to the one they, — 
adore, 

In the summer season the Roman peasant 
is a bright and joyous creature. The wo- 
men sit in the sunshine, and sell a few 
vegetables or fruit, or some articles which 


few odd jobs can be picked up, with which 


payment can be made in a crust of bread 
and a glass of sour wine; or a poor student 
may want a model, and be unable to pay 
for @ first-class. professsonal, and so feel 
compelled to take the cheapest that can be 
found. 

What is to be the future of Rome? Will 
the new holy father continue to live in St. 
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Peter’s, and be a vassal of the King of Italy? 
or will he make a strike for greater freedom, 
and so bring on a conflict that will agitate 
the world? Noone knows or dares to pre- 
dict the future, for the struggle between 
Church and State which now in so many 
shapes commands the attention of the Curis- 
tian world is not new. It is almost as old 
as the Chair of St. Peter. When Constan- 
tine abandoned Rome and established the 
seat of imperial power in Constantinople the 
Bishop of the ancient city of the Cwxsars 
found himself to be the one well-established 
and generally recognized authority; and 
whether the Isidore Decretals ve true or 
false, he did claim to have temporal as well 
as spiritual authority over a large section of 
the Western Empire. His claims, it is true, 
were called in question; but after the lapse 
and the conflicts of many centuries they 
were i» a qualified form confirmed, first by 
Penin, afterward by Charlemagne, and later 
by Otho the Great. At the festival of Christ- 
mas the last year of the eighth century, in 
the Church of St. Peter, Leo the Third 
placed on the head of Charlemagne the im- 
perial crown, and hailed him Emperorof the 
Romans. Then the large grants of territory 
made to the Chair of St. Peter by Pepin 
were confirmed; and while the Roman Em- 
pire was established the Pope took his place 
among the temporal rulers of the world. 
Many years later, when Italy was in wreck 
and ruin, and when the Holy Father was in 
serious trouble, the Great Otho came to the 
rescue of the Holy Father; the coronation 
act was repeated; the Pope gave away the 
Ewpire and was reinstated in his possess- 
ions; the compact was renewed between the 
Pope and the Cesar, and thus was estab- 
lished that Holy Roman Empire which, with 
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varying fortune, Jasted until the times of 
the First Napoleon. Over the whole Em. 
pire the Pope claimed to have spiritual ju. 
risdiction. ‘This authority was often called 
into question. What reader of history is 
not familiar with the feuds between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, with the pre-Re 
formation struggles against the pretensions 
of the Chureh in the times of Wickliffe and 
Hass, and with that terrifie vutburst which 
reft from Rome the whole of Northern Ger. 
many, England and Scotland, the Nether. 
lands, a Jarge portion of Swivzerland, with 
Denmark and Sweden and Norway? After 
the lapse of ages the same spirit has devel- 
oped itself, and the old contest has been re- 
sumed, The evil dates as far back as the 
days of Constantine, who proclaimed the 
Christian religion the established religion of 
the empire; and it is impossible to refuse to 
admit that the compact made with the Pope 
by Pepin, and confirmed by Charlemagne 
and Otho, has been fruitful of untold evil 
to the Church and to the world. In the 
differences between Rome and Spain, be- 
tween Rome and Italy, between Rome and 
Austria, and in the religious war raging in 
Germany and Switzerland, we have, in a 
qualified form, a revival of the religious 
strife which shook Europe to its centre, and 
rent the Western Church in twain, in the 
sixteenth century. Rome insists on what 
she calls her ancient and God-ziven rights; 
but the civil powers, strong with a stronger 
than spiritual strength, re(use to recognize 
any authority superior to their own. The 
new Pope may be able to harmonize mat- 
ters; but it is doubtful if his advisers would 
permit him to do 80, although there is 4 
prospect that Prussia and the Catholics 
may come to a better understanding. 


HOPE, 


BY GEORGE A, THOMAS. 


In Naples, by the inland sea, 
And under fair Italian skies, 

Said loving lips in loyalty, 


And when, within his chamber dim, 
UW 


They carried still his food to him, 
“he king,” they said, “dines not today.” 


_ So Hope within the human heart — std 
A regal king with shining eyes — ) 
Forever sways its royal part, 
And, like a king, it never dies, 
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THE GAME OF LA CROSSE. 


During the past year there have been sev- 
eral games of La Crosse played on Boston 
Common by the Caughnawagas, members 
of an Indian tribe of Canada, and the Union 
Athletic Club of Boston. Of course the 
latter was beaten; but a good game was 
enjoyed, and it promised to be a favorite 
sport in the future among the young men 
and lads of the State. The Caughnawagas 


have the reputation of being the mest ex- 
pert club in Canada, the best runners and 
the most skillful in the use of bats, It has 
seldom been vanquished even by picked 
men of the provinces, who spend much time 
in enjoying the sport, and are thereby kept 
in constant practice. It is truly a Canadian 
game, but of Indian origin, 

It is a ball game, and derives its name 


THE GAME OF LA CROSSE, 


from the implement used in striking the 
ball, which is along hickory stick bent at 
one end like a crosse, or bishop’s crosier, 
Across this curve of the stick stout net- 
work is stretched, and extends nearly half- 
way down its length. The “‘crosse’”’ has, 
therefore, something of the appearance of 
a racket-bat, but is much longer. 

To the spectator the game presents the 
appearance of a combination of football 
and hockey, with some striking variations 
from both, It is very animated, interesting 
to the looker-on, and highly exciting to 
those engaged in the contest. It requires a 
large space of ground, not less, as a rule, 
than about 400 yards square, and tolerably 
level. Toward the two ends of this ground 


goal-pots are fixed, as at football, and the 
players are divided into two parties, each 
having its own goal, Each goal consists of 
two poles about six feet high and seven feet 
apart, ornamented with flags of the col- 
or—say red or blue—chosen by the 

who may take that side in the game, 
The distance between the two goals is 
optional, depending upon the space of 
ground in which the game ‘may be played 
and other conditions either accidental or 
the subject of agreement between the con- 
tending parties. The number of persons 
who may play is optional also, but they 
are usually equally divided, as in other fleld 


‘amusements. 


The object which is pursued by eithér 
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party throughout the game is to drive the 
ball through the opponents’ goal, — that is, 
between their goal-pusts. When this is 
done the game is over, having been won by 
that side which has succeeded in the attempt. 
The ball used is made of hollow india-rub- 
ber, and must not be more than nine nor 
less than eight inches in cireumference. It 
must, as a rule, be touched only with the 
“crosse,” and it may either be struck 
with this implement or carried upon it, 
The crosse is about four feet long, and 
the network with which it is provided is 
nearly tight, but just sufficiently loose to 
hold the ball when resting on it. It is 
not allowed to assume the shape of a bag. 
Thus fashioned the ball may be readily pick- 
ed up from the ground and carried upon the 
¢rosse, or flung from it toward the oppo- 
nents’ goal. 

The principal players engaged on ‘either 
side occupy the following stations: 1. 
Goal-keeper, who places himself near the 
goal, it being his duty to defend it when in 
imminent danger. 2, Point, some twenty 
or thirty yards in front of the goal-keeper, 
8. Cover-point, about the same distance in 
advance of point. 4. Centre, who faces the 
field. 5. Home, who is stationed near- 
est the opponents’ goal. The remaining 
players are called the fielders, and have no 
fixed position. 

The game is commenced midway between 
the two goals, the ball being struck off by 
the captain of one side, as may have been 
decided by lot. The struggle at once en- 
sues, one party endeavoring, by striking 
and following up the ball, to carry it on- 
ward until their opponents’ goal is reached, 
and the other striving by every means in 
their power to beat back the ball, and 
force it in turn into the opponents’ ground. 
Great agility and dexterity are required to 
play an efficient part in the game, Fileet- 

ness of foot and quickness of eye are the 
poate ob qualifications of a good player. 
When one has caught and is carrying the 
upon his crosse, it is, allowed to any 
of the opposite side to strike the ball from 
+his crosse with their own weapon. Thus, 
at the moment when, after a long contest, 
he may be on the point of winning the 
game by a dextrous fling of the ball, which 
he has, obtained with much difficulty, it 
maybe jerked or beaten out of his crosse 
in a contrary direction, and the s 


may be renewed as from the beginning. — 


As played by the Indians, who adopt a 
light and picturesque costume for the pur- 
pose, the game, as we bave said, is high- 
ly interesting to the spectator. Their skill 
in the finer points of the game is admira- 
ble. A player, running at full speed, will 
frequently catch up the ball on the end 
of his crosse, drop it to the ground to baflle 
a pursuer, dextrously catch it again, and re- 
peat this until he has either passed it on to 
one of his own side who is nearer the adver- 
sary’s goal, or carried it well fcrward him- 
self, For, contrary to the rule in football, in 
this game the player is allowed to do all he 
can to pass the ball on to another competitor 
on the same side who may place himself ina 
more favorable position. 

The following are the rules to be observed 
in playing the game: — 

The ball must not be caught, thrown, or 
picked up with the hand, except to take it 
out of a hole in the grass, to keep it out of 
goal, or to protect the face. The players are 
not allowed to hold each other, nor to grasp 
an opponent’s crosse, neither may they de- 
liberately trip or strike each other. If the 
ball be accidentality put through a goal by 
one of the players defending it, it is the 
game for the side attacking that goal. 

If the bali be put through a goal by one 
not actually a player, it does not count foror 
against either side, A ma ch is decided by 
winning three games out of five, unless 
otherwise specially agreed upon. 

We give an illustration of la crosse, and 
believe the instructions herein contained 
will be sufficient to enable any party of play- 
ers who may not have seen the game to com- 
mence it for themselves, It has all the ele 
ments of popularity, especially as a winter 
amusement, and possesses many of the ad- 
vantages of other games, without that ele 
ment of danger which is found, for instance, 
in foovball and hockey. An accidental blow 
from the light stick with which the crosse is 
fashioned could cause no serious hurt, and 
beyond this, or the chance of an occasional 
fall, there is nothing to cause incidental in- 
jury to the players. 


We conclude our notice of the game with ° 


an anecdote, from which it will be seen that 
it once was on the point of endangering the 
English rule in.Canada, About the middie 
of the last, century, after the conquest by 
Wolfe, the Indian chief Pontiac planned an 
attack on some of the principal forts which 
‘was to be carried out by stratagem, through 
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the medium of “la crosse.” The known 
skill of the Indians in the game frequently 
induced the officers of the garrison to invite 
them to play when they were in the locality, 
and occasionally some hundreds were en- 
gaged. Pontiac designed, un one of these 
occasions, that the ball should be struck, as 
if accidently, into the forts, and that a few 
of the Indian party should enter after it, 
This was to be repeated two or three times, 
until suspicion was lulled, when they were 


to strike it over again, and rush in large 
numbers in pursuit. They were then to fall 
upon the garrison with concealed weapons. 
This ruse was carried into effect, and par- 
tially succeeded; but the Indians failed to 
enter the strongest of the fortifications, and 
were beaten back with much slaughter. 
Pontiac afterward made friends with the 
English, but he was a treacherous ally, and 
was killed). by one of his own — 
by the English. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE CEDARS.—A STORY OF LOVE AND LAW. ® 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


[NO. 8.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE NIGHT. 


There was no need of a forgea will. 

The master of The Cedars had discovered 
one that was genuine, with Herbert Cash- 
el’s true signature affixed, and attested by 
the proper witnesses. It bequeathed to his 
nephew, Oscar Cashel, son of the devisor’s 
deceased and only brother, John Cashel, 
and his heirs, to have and hold forever, all 
of the great Cashel estate, personal and real 
property, tenements, hereditaments, and so 
forth. 

It was no wonder that the master of The 
Cedars rejoiced with wild triumph, for this 
will would settle forever vhe great suit of 
Cashel versus Cashel. He had feared de- 
feat, but how he would gain an overwhelm- 
ing victory over Wylie and his client! This 
will assured him the possession of The Ce- 
dars and all the property of the late Her- 
bert Cashel! 

For many minutes the man could do 
nothing but rave out his rejoicings, stop- 
ping only to run his eye over the precious 
document occasionally; but at length he 
opened the one remaining paper, thick, and, 
like’ the will, somewhat yellow with age. 
As he read it, his face paled. 


him the Cashel fortune; but it was a narra- 
tive that could influence an honorable man 
to but one course; a narrative that only the 
basest of villains could disregard and hide 
away. The story of the marriage of Her- 
bert Cashel, and loss of his wife and child 
at sea, The man finished reading the pa- 
per, and then, with a curse, stuck it away 
in the secret drawer. The will he placed in 
his breast, He pushed the drawer, and it 
closed with a sharp click, hiding its secret 
story from all the world, save one man, — 
that man the one who would be the last of 
all to give a clew to it! 

On that night, the rest of the master of 
The Cedars was disturbed and broken. 
Visions of terror flitted across his dreams, 
and in imagination the will that he had dis- 
covered was taken violently from him, by 
some avenging power. He rose in the 
morning feverish and unrefreshed. Still, 
he exulted in the possession of the will, and 
after he had eaten his breakfast felt better 
physically. In the evening Evans returned, 
As usual, the master of The Cedars shit 
himself and the lawyer in the library, 

** Well?” he inquired deliberately. 

He did not intend to announce his dis- 
covery immediately, It could do no harm 
to know whether or not Evans would go as 
far as be had bargained. It would be some- 
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thing of a triumph to let the attorney pro- 
claim that he had forged a will, and then 
inform him that his work of crime was all 
neediess. He fancied that this would give 
him something of a hold on Evans, 

| “All right,” Evans replied to that one 
interrogative word. 

There was an expression in the lawyer's 
face, half fear, half triumph. He had com- 
pleted his task, but it was so very lately 
done, that the realization of his crime re- 
mained present before him; time had not 
hardened him to the contemplation of it. 
Oppositely, however, he could not forget 
the wrong value of his work. 

**Where is the document?” asked the 
master of The Cedars. 

Evans drew forth a leather-bound wallet, 
and from it took a paper, which he gave to 
his client. 

“Very well done,” said the master of 

The Cedars after he had glanced over it. 
_ Evans flushed slightly at the words of 
praise, He had lost his sleep in preparing 
that paper, and he was glad that it suited. 
Besides, how much depended on its being 
well executed! 

But I have something that will answer 
the purpose better,’’ continued the master 
of The Cedars, a gleam of triumph coming 

nis face, as he drew forth the true whl of 

erbert. Cashel. 

Evans took it, but could only stare at it 
in a meaningless sort of way for a time. 

“* What is it?’ he asked presently. 

“What does it seem to be?”’ 

. “Another will, — Herbert Cashel’s, What 
is the need of two? Is it your work?’ 

“Tt is his own, genuine document,”’ 
cried the master of The Cedars. 

Genuine!’ echoed Evans. ‘I do not 
comprehend.” 

“ { mean that this is the will of the late 
Herbert Cashel, signed with his signature, 
and attested by the proper witnesses, as you 
can certainly perceive by examination. 
Evans, the suit is ours, beyond a doubt!” 

Evans understood at last, and he trem- 
bled a little. His first sensation was one of 
disappointment, Vanished forever was his 
hold on the rich man before him! His 
mine of wealth had taken to itself wings 
and flown away! 

But the second thought of Evans cheered 
him. After all, theré would be great peril 
in attempting to use the forged will. Now 


all danger was gone, and he and his client | 


were sure of their case; and the winning o 
it would be a great triumph for him as an 
attorney. Hilo’ ‘would 
well, in addition. 

How circumstances change the opinions 
of some men! 

These thoughts, opposite to the reasoning 
of the previous day, flashed quickly through 
Evans’s mind, while he spent a mfnute in 
examining the will. , 

‘Where did you discover this?” asked 
Evans, glancing up from his examination, 
* How did it happen that you knew nought 
of it before?”’ 

* All is explained,” replied the master of 
The Cedars, “‘ by the fact that I found the 
will in a secret drawer, which I suppose has 
not beer opened for years, of course, I 
discovered the drawer and its contents acci- 
dentally. Ha, ha! we can checkmate old 
Wylie now, and all impostors in whose 


name he may bring suits,” 


But there came to the mind of the man 
the recollection of a narrative, hidden away 
in a secret drawer, and he knew how falsely 
applied the term was! 

**Will you let Wylie go ahead till the 
last?’ asked Evans, “‘ or will you make him 
aware of the fact that you hold the winning 
card immediately?’ 

“Would I stretch out my hand to pre- 
vent him or her from stepping over a preci- 
pice? No! They may proceed to the very 
last step they can take. Then. they shall be 
waked from the dream they have had.” 

Evans agreed with the master of The Ce- 
dars in his plan, They continued to discuss 
their schemes. 

“You must remain with me tonight, 
Evans,” said the master of The Cedars, 
presently, *‘and we will celebrate this lucky 
turn in my fortunes. What say you?” 

Evans demurred a little at first, but finally 
accepted the invitation, 

Night soon mantied the earth, Dark 
shadows feli around The Cedars. The owl 
hooted in the distance, and the mournful 


“ery of the whip-poor-will come from nearer 


at hand, 


Witbin the library lights shone brightly. 


The master of The Cedars had apparently 

forgotten the lesson that be had so lately 

been taught, the lesson that had cost him 

nearly his life, and was drinking w-ne in 

large quantities. And Evans departed from 

his usual custom, and drank considerably. 
The two men were jubilant. 
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“It-is am era in my life, Evans,’’ cried 
the master of The Cedars; 
rejoicing over,” 

The hours sped, A clock. in an 
adjoining apartment struck the hour of 
eleven, 

The lawyer’s brain was not much accus- 
tomed to wine, like that of his host, and he 
sank back in his cushioned chair ont sient 
soundly, 

The minutes glided away. 

The master of The Cedars was sleepless 
enough. He sat and mused, bis heart beat- 
ing quickly, keeping time with his. trium- 
phant thoughts. A few hours previous 
how precarious had seemed his hold upon 
the Cashel fortune. Now— 

Why sounded the moan of the sea in his 
ear? Why before his vision was a white 
babe, floating on the waves? © 

After all, had he fallen half a-leep? He 
sprang to his feet, and at the same moment 
the great clock sounded out a stroke, re- 
peating it eleven times. 

It was midnight. 

The last stroke of the clock died away, 
and there was an instant of deep silence. 
Then there came a long, mournful sound 
that echoed through the stone mansion like 
a cry of agony. There was a brief pause, 
and then it was repeated. The blood of the 
master of The Cedars was heated with wine. 
He seized a lamp and started from the li- 
brary. 

* 1 will teach some fool better than to be 
playing his tricks,’ he muttered. 

Again and again sounded the solemn, 
mournful wail, to guide the man in bis 
course. The cries were coming from a re-. 
mote part of the building. 

They ceased, but the master of The Ce- 
dars kept on his way. The wine he had 
taken added to his courage, and in his an- 
ger he felt determined to reach the bottom 
of the mystery. 

At length he reached the bottom of a 
long oaken stairway, carved in fanciful de- 
sign. This stairway led into a part of the 
mansion that was unused, and which ech- 
ced to the tread of human footsteps scarcely 
onee in a year. 

The master of The Cedars paused. He 
possessed brute courage, but it was not 
strange that he hesitated here, under the 
Circumstances. He considered for a mo- 
ment, and then was about to turn back, 
when once again that cry rang out. It 


started in sudden fright, 


He looked about him, but beheld noone, 
Once more he was about to retrace his steps, 
when he chanced to glance up the stairway. 
Far up it, at the head, he perceived a dim 
light, and in the light stood’ what seemed .to 
be a tall human figure, faintly outlined. 

Brighter and brighter grew the light, till 
the figure was defined clearly to view. 

The master of The Cedars stood for s 
time as though he was fascinated. Then, 
with a wild exclamation of superstitious 
fear, he turned and fled. 

The face of the figure was like the one 
that often came before his vision, looking 
out of the waters of the sea, at him. 

Swiftly the terrified man sped from one 
hall to another, till he reached the library. 
He grasped Evans and shook him till he 
awoke, 

*O Evans,’’ he cried in terror, ‘1 have 
seen a wraith, a ghost, a dream!’ 

“The devil!’ exclaimed, Evans, still half 
asleep. 

**No, not the devil, but worse. His 
ghost!’ 

‘* Whose ghost?’’ asked Evans, more wide 
awake, and becoming a little frightened him- 
self, looking wildly about him. Where?’ 

The master of The Cedars became calmer. 

‘*] heard some strange cries,’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘and followed the sounds till I 
came to an oaken stairway in the west wing. 
There, at the head of the stairway, 1 be 
held a tall figure, shown by a mysterious 
light.” 

‘‘Perhaps your imagination deceived 
you,” suid Evans, trembling some. 

“No! I tell you no!’ 

The two men sat down, and there was 
silence. 

Outwardly, the master of The. Cedars 
was now calm enough, but his hands were 
clenched till the nails were eating into the 
palms, and a dead weight was sinking upon 
his heart. 

The clock struck one. The stroke caused 
the two to start. 

**Let us retire,” whispered Evans. ‘1 
think we will both feel better in bed, De- 
sides, we need some rest.” 

The suggestion was acted upon, and ten 
minutes later the heads of both rested on 
soft pillows. They were in apartments 
that adjoined and opened into each other. 
The doors between were left unclosed. 
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The wine that Evans had drank, had 
lost its effect on him. He could sleep no 
longer, but tossed about restlesslvy. He fan- 
cied that something oppressive and fright- 
ful was in the very air. 

“I believe this cursed place is haunted,” 
he muttered. 

At last he sank into a slight doze. 

A dull thud as of the contact of some 
bodies, and which seemed to fairly shake 
the building, roused Evans. He sprang to 
a sitting posture. In an instant a pistol 


shot rang out, reverberating through the 
stone mansion with a hundred echoes. It 
was followed by a terrible cry of pain, a cry 
that seemed scarcely human in its agony. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TERRIBLE Vow. 


Dark clouds hung overhead, so black and 
thick that not a single star shone through. 
Zig-zag flashes of lightning ran across the 
sky, at times. The thunder reverberated 
through the heavens with deep mutterings. 
The wind sighed with mournful sound. 
The tokens of a violent storm were surely 
abundant, 

Along a lonely road that was scarcely 
wide enough for bis steed, a solitary trav- 
eler was riding. The forest stretched out 
on either side of him. He had been gallop- 
ing madly, but the difficulties of the path 
caused him to slacken his pace. The dark- 
ness was so dense that the man could dis- 
tinguish nothing, not even the branches of 
the tall trees that reached above him, be- 
tween earth and sky, being visible. And 
the flashes of lightning only served to blind 
and startle him and his beast. 

Surely the traveler was greatly belated, 
for it was some hours past midnight. No 
man would willingly be out at such an hour 
with such a storm threatening! 

have lost my way, evidently,’ mut- 
tered the man, as the path became more 
and more difficult. 

“It is useless to continue farther in the 
course that I am traveling.” 

He changed his course in the opposite di- 
rection, 

This change did not better the case any. 
The man discovered presently that he was 
wandering aimlessly in the woods, The 
overhanging branches brushed roughly 
against him, and his horse stumbled over 
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logs and roots. The lightning flashed more 
frequently, and the roll of the thunder be. 
came louder and deeper. Still, the storm 
seemed to be merciful, for it did not burst 
upon the traveler’s head. 

At length the man dismounted and slowly 
picked his way along, leading his horse by 
the reins of the bridle, The lightning’s 
flashes showed a tall figure, with handsome 
face and long red beard. Could it be Vic. 
tor? 

It was no other. | 

His horse followed, obedient to his touch; 
but very slow was the progress they made, 
Victor considered that it mattered little 
whether he made any or not, for what could 
aimless wandering in the darkness of a 
great forest avail? 

“If [ could only find a shelter of any kind 
from the coming storm, I would ask no 
more,’’ Victor muttered to himself. . 

As if in answer to his words, a light flash- 
ed up befure him. His heart bounded joy- 
ously. Then it seemed as if lie was destined 
to be disappointed, for the light disappeared, 

mere will-o’-the-wisp,”’ cried Victor 
bitterly. 

But in a moment he beheld it again, It 
was fixed, not a delusive ignis fatuus to de 
coy him into swamp or marsh. The foliage 
of a tree had hidden it from him for a time, 

The light was not far away, and, with 
an exclamation of relief, Victor continued 
toward it. His course was easy enough, 
though occasionally the trunk of a huge 
tree or low-swinging branches would hide 
it from his sight, or the blinding light of 
heaven would dim it till it was not visible. 

When it was apparently but a few rods 
away, there came a flash which revealeda 
building that Victor could almost touch. 
He felt around it till he found an entrance 
at which no door was swung. Doubtless it 
was a new stable; and Victor led his horse 
in, the animal giving a whiuny of pleasure. 
Evidently, the structure was but a few feet 
square, and was occupied by no other living 
creature. Victor left it, and walked on 
toward what he supposed must be the dwell- 
ing-house of a family. He discovered that 
the light was shining through a small win 
dow in the side of the building. He could 
not avoid a glance through, into the apart- 
ment within. 

Before a fire blazing in an open fireplace 
was the figure of a woman, bowed low. 
Her body was moving back and forth, keep- 
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ing time with a wild melody which she was 
singing in a voice uncultivated, but clear 
and musical, and which came audibly to 
Victor as he paused, 

Victor judged that the building was 
paught but a rude hut. He could see no 
furniture in it save a rude table, a few 
stools, and a couch. A candle was burn- 
ing on the low mantel. Victor wondered 
if the woman was the sole occupant of 
the hut, but soon discovered that it was 
not so, for, as he stood, a rough door open- 
ed, and a strange figure entered. Victor 
was startled. Was the being before his 
sight human? Doubtless it was, but how 
indescribably hideous! He was of great 
stature, with long arms, and shoulders 
broad as a giant’s. His features were dis- 
torted so that his face was a caricature 
upon humanity as horrible to look upon 
as that of an inhabitant of Hades mizht 
be. In his eyes was no light of intelligence, 
and he grinned and gibbered, gazing about 
with idiotic stare. 

Such was the creature that appeared be- 
fore the startled gaze of Victor, who 
could not but wonder for the moment if 
he were having an ugly dream, and this 
the distorted figure of his vision. 

But, no; it was all real, 

“Georgio,” said the woman, “did the 
threatenings of the storm rouse you, as 
they did me?”’ 

Her English was not quite perfect, but 
intelligible enough. 

There was no reply save a wild laugh, 

Victor stood at the window hesitating, 
He asked himself the question should he 
- enter this place where this horrible crea- 
ture was? The idiot threw himself down 
before the fire, while a peal of thunder 
shook the hut. ‘Hark!’ cried the wo- 
man. ‘* Georgio, what a night this would 
be for our purpose. How grand, Georgio, 
it would be to have the very elements cel- 
ebrate our revenge? 

Still the idiot only laughed wildly. 

“Georgio, let us enact the tragedy,’’ con- 
tinued the woman, her voice gathering 
strength, and tremulous with emotion. 
“ Brave fellow! where is the betrayer?” 

The idiot sprang to his feet with an agile 
bound. He disappeared through the door- 
way by which he had entered. Almost in- 
stantly he returned with a burden in his 
arms. 

“A human figure!’ murmured Victor. 


“A man, as I live! What means this? Is 
he to be a victim?” ; 

The idiot held the figure erect. Victor 
shuddered. Before him was the man who 
called himself Lionel Cashel, aster of The 
Cedars. 

“Strange! Impossible!’ muttered Vic- 
tor. ‘‘ Was I deceived?” 

The idiot grinned and gibbered, while the 
woman rose, lifting high her clenched hand, 
She was tall, of middle age apparently, and 
had certainly once been handsome, 

It was a strange, dramatic scene, The 
flickering firelight cast weird shadows on 
the wall, the woman’s face was glowing 
with wild rage, and the idiot continued to 
grin and gibber, How unreal it all seemed! 
yet it was no scene of the imagination, but 
an actual, vivid reality. 

This act of a drama was to become more 
tragical still. 

The woman advauced a step: her lips 
parted, and a cry came from them, 

Revenge, Georgio! Revenge!’ 

The idiot struck the figure in his graspa 
terrific blow upon the side of the head with 
his hand, 

Victor heard no cry from the master of 
The Cedars, 

The blow was repeated upen face and 
head and heart. 

, ‘Though my deadliest foe, I cannot see 
him die thus!” cried Victor. 

He hastened along the side of the hut, 
and, as he expected, found a door, 

**To the death, Georgio! To the death!” 
came in a wild scream from within, 

Victor threw his weight against the door. 
At the same instant a peal from heaven’s 
artillery shook the earth; the wind swept 
by with a wild howl; a weird blue flame 
seemed to light the universe; the rain came 
down in torrents, —a perfect deluge, 

The storm had burst at last, 

Victor’s efforts availed nothing. The 
door stood firm, and he could not effect an 
entrance. 

He walked back to the window. 

It was a wild sight that met his view. 
The idiot had his hapless victim prostrate 
upon the floor, his long fingers wound and 
interlocked about the throat. 

‘Great Heaven! he is dead already,” 
cried Victor, sick at heart. 

* To the death, Georgio! To the death!’ 
sounded the cry of the woman, audible even 
above the roar of the storm, 
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** Murder! murder!” shouted Victor, with 
** Fiends, 


all the strength of his voice. 
cease!” 

But bis repeated cries were unheeded. 
Doubtless the patter of the rain, the howl 
of the wind, the crashing of the elements, 
drowned them. The sound of voices would 
be carried from the interior outward, while 
that without would be unheard by the occu- 
pants of the hut. Besides, Victor could see 
this tragedy, and was listening, straining 
his senses to catch the sounds, and the very 
motion of the lips of the participants was 
an aid to his hearing; whi.e the woman and 
the idiot were absorved in their work. 

At length the idiot ceased from his mur- 
derous assault, and looked toward the wo- 
man with a grin of delight. 

** Eloisa, sweet Eloisa,’’ came to Victor 
in a wild wail, ‘* sleeping beneath the skies 
of your sunny South, you shall be avenged! 
By your wrongs I swear it!” 

The idiot raised the prostrate figure of 
the master of The Cedars. Victor was as- 
tonished beyond degree; for upon the face 
was no sign of blood or bruise or wound, 

“Is this the work of necromancy ?”’ cried 
he. ‘Can a man be murdered, and give 
forth no sound? Can he be beaten and 
stamped and choked, and no marks left 
upon him?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BARBARA’S FOE. 


Evans leaped from his couch, cold chills 
of terror running over him. He felt that 
that wild scream was the death-cry of some 
creature: could it have proceeded from the 
master of The Cedars? 

Evans was immediately relieved of fright 
upon that point, for a voice came te him 
from the adjoining apartment, calling, — 

**Evans! Evans! are you awake?” 

answered Evans, 

**Gome here.” 

The lawyer entered the apartment of the 
master of The Cedars. A lamp was burn- 
ime there, 

“Evans, did you hear those sounds?’’ 
asked the master of The Cedars, who was 
hal" dressed, and sitting on the side of his 
bed. 

“Yes, I heard theim,’’ Evans returned, 
* shis place must be haunted.’ 

“Tose sounds are inexplicable at pres- 
mut, dvaus sad .,¢ naster uf The Cedars; 
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‘but nevertheless they were not at all 
ghost-like. I believe they were real,’ 

Then he added, in a hollow tone, — 

“The occurrences of this night are mys- 
terious; but I will fathom therm yet.”’ 

Evans glanced into his face, and saw 
there the evidences of deep emotion. In 
the man s eyes was a strange, terrified look, 
Evans did not think him a coward, so he 
could not explain this to himself, 

** Cashel is a braver man than I am: then 
why this singular expression of fear in his 
face?”’ was the lawyer's thought, 

But Evans had not beheld a face, that, 
living, he would dread more than that of 
any spectre! The master of The Cedars, 
lying on his couch, in the silent hours of 
the night, had thought about the presence 
he had beheld, and had told himself that 
the figure was but a creature of the imagin- 
ation; if not that, an apparition indeed, 
But the fear that it was real could not be 
driven away; and that fear tormented him 
dreadfully. 

The silence that had fallen between the 
two men was broken by a peal of thunder, 

“There is going to be a storm,” said 
Evans. 

** Yes,’ assented the master of The Ce 
dars absently. 

Evans had taken a seat, For some time 
the two sat silent, listening to the repeated 
and long-continued peals of thunder. At 
length the master of The Cedars rose to his 
feet, and grasped his coat firmly in his 
hand. He was very pale, but set his lips 
resolutely. 

**I do not propose to be tormented with 
doubts any longer,’ he said. ‘* We can as. 
easily reach the solution of this mystery 
now as at any time, Ay! more easily, 
Come, Evans.”’ 

He walked to a table where a pair cf 
richly mounted pistols were lying, and, 
picking up one, gave it to Evans, retaining 
the other himself; then be started from the 
apartment. Evans hesitated for a moment, 
and then followed after him, 

** There was a sound as though the door 
at the main entrance was burst open,’’ said 
the master of Tie Cedars. ‘* At any rate, 
my senses located the sound in that direc- 
tion; and we will see if that is the case.” 

Presently they came to the long hall of 
the main entrance. A gust of wind nearly 
extinguisbed the lamp. 

** The door is open,’’ said Evans, 
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“As I supposed,” was the muttered re- 
ly. 
: Shortly the two men stood in the door- 
way. The master of The Cedars handed 
his pistol to Evans, and shaded the light 
with his hand, The thunder was yet peal- 
ing in an almost continual roar, and vivid 
flashes of lightning were playing across the 
sky. 
“Ts this all that we are to discover?” said 
the master of The Cedars, 

He was looking out toward the threaten- 
ing heavens, and the lawyer felt that he 
need not reply to that question, for it had 
not been addressed to him, 

“Ugh!” shuddered Evans, “‘ what an ug- 
ly storm there will be shortly!” 

The light was shining on the open door. 
Some stains there attracted the attention of 
Evans, and he bent down to examine them, 
They were of blood. 

“Look!” he cried. 

The master of The Cedars held the light 
close. 

Evidently the stains were quite fresh. It 
looked as though they had been made by 
the wiping of a bloody hand upon the 
door. 

Some foul work has been done here,”’ ex- 
claimed Evans, 

But who has suffered?” asked the man 
by his side in so hollow a tone that he was 
startled. 

To Evans these stains were spots of blood, 
that of a human being it might be, and so 
there was no danger for him, he could en- 
dure the sight easily; but to the master of 
The Cedars, whose nerves were all shaken, 
who dared not explain to any living crea- 
ture what he feared, they seemed, at that 
moment, the tokens of doom. 

A flash of lightning made it as light out- 
of-doors for an instant, as though the god of 
day were shining, and Evans beheld from 
whence the blow had come. Stretched 
across the great stone steps in front of the 
mansion was a large form. 

“See!” said Evans. ‘* What is that? 
There is an explanation of these stains of 
blood.”” 

He took the light out of the hands of the 
master of The Cedars and held it down by 
the prostrate form 

“Cashel, it is a dead dog, ’’ he cried. 

It was the body of Barbara Lindsley’s foe. 
He had met a just fate at last, and was stiff 
and cold in death, Violent enough had 
14 
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been the animal’s end, for he was covered 
with blood. 

“This is not the work of spirits,’ cried 

Evans. 

**Come in, and we will close the door,” 
said the master of The Cedars, with a shud- 
der. 

This last discovery did not relieve him. 
The death of the dog was no less a sign of 
doom, he felt, in his state of mind, than 
the stains upon the wall, though it explain- 
edthem. Evans had said that this was not 
the work of a ghost. He believed that, 
‘The question was, who had done it? Could 
this deed and the figure that he had beheld 
in the west wing be connected? The proba- 
bility of an affirmative answer to this last 
question was what caused his shuddering 
and fears; for, if this was so, it established 
beyond a doubt the fact that that figure was 
no creature of the imagination, no wraith, 
no ghost, 

As the two men started on their return to 
their sleeping apartments, a woolly head was 
stuck out of a hole that led toward the 
kitchen. 

***Foah heaben, Massa Cashel,” said a 
thick voice, ‘what am de matter? Is dar 
any danger?” 

“*Go back to your bed, you black wench,’’ 
said the master of The Cedars crossly. ‘* The 
danger is all past.” 

**Was dar anybody killed?” continued 
the servant, curiosity overmastering fear of 
her master’s displeasure. 

**No!” was the harsh reply. 

Such was the character of the man, that 
even terror could not melt him to kindness 
toward the black creatures, who served him 
faithfully always. 

‘There has been an attempt at burglary,” 
said Evans, as they searched once more the 
sleeping apartments, 

“Your ghost, Cashel, was, I think, a very 
solid thief!’ 

The master of The Cedars made no audi- 
ble reply. 

**Would to heaven I could believe that 
was all!’ was his thought. 

“Evans, you can sleep with me the re- 
mainder of the night,’’ he uttered. 

Ere Evans scarcely touched the couch, he 
was fast asleep, for he considered that all 
sounds were accoun‘ed for by the theory of 
burglars, and that, they being gone, there 
was no further danger, 

But there was no sleep for the master of 
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The Cedars. He could only lie listening to 
the sounds of the storm without, and think- 
iug of the events of the night. 

Naught else occured to disturb him or 
the slumbering Evans. Morning dawned, 
and he arose. He went down to the 
library, leaving Evans still asleep. 

Presently the negro servant, Sant, ap- 
peared. 

**Clar’ to goodness, Massa Cashel!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ somebody hab done gone killed 
old Leo,”’ 

know it,’? said his master gruffly. 
** Have him taken away fromthe doorway; 
and be sure that the blood on the door is 
washed off. ”’ 

The storm had lulled as suddenly as it 
had arisen, the sky had cleared, and the sun 
came up in golden splendor. The man 
threw open a window of the library, and 
looked out. The birds were singing in the 
still damp trees, and all nature was bright 
and fresh, seeming to be rejoicing that the 
storm was past. 

The master of The Cedars began to feel bet- 
ter. He wondered if, afterall, his imagina- 
tion had not deceived him to a certain ex- 
tent. The sunshine, the light of day, dis- 
pelled his fears. He felt ready to believe 
that Evans’s idea was the correct one. The 
figure that he had seen was naught but 
some robber, bent on plundering. And the 
robber had killed Leo. 

How easy it was for the man to persuade 
himself, now, that the theory which was ac- 
ceptable to him, which quieted his fears, 
which lulled his apprehensions, was the cor- 
rect one. 

** Bah!’ he said finally, ‘ that thought of 
mine was a mere absurdity. I must have 
been badly frightened to be so deceived, 
Ha, ha! can I not stand the effect of a sud- 
den flash of light shining upon a tall burg- 
lar?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OUT OF THE FOREST. 


Victor experienced a feeling of intense re- 
lief. The figure that had been buffeted so 


cruelly was not that of a human being, he 
perceived at length, but was, instead, a 
mere image, a model, 

**What means this wild scene?’ Victor 
muttered. 

He thought of the reality it might portend, 
and shuddered. Was the idiot being trained 
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so that he could be the means of a terrible 
retribution? 

Surely, no other inference could be drawn, 

Victor turned away from the window and 
went back toward the stable. His clothing 
was soaking wet from the falling rain, but 
he had now no wish to.enter the hut, for 
he knew not what kind of a reception he 
might meet. Victor was a brave man when 
circumstances demanded, but he was not 
one to rush recklessly into danger, and he 
realized that there might be great danger in 
entering this place. 

prefer the companionship of my horse 
to that of these people,’’ he said to himself, 
**ITcan endure this disagreeable condition 
that I am in till morning.” 

He entered the stable, and stood by his 
animal. He heard the fierce sweeping of 
the storm, and the crash of falling timbers 
in the forest: he realized that he had made 
a narrow escape. ‘The shelter of this rude 
hut was safety: the wandering along a lone- 
ly woodland path in this storm was peril, 
and perhaps violent death, 

At length the storm began to die away: 
in its very violence it had soon spent itself, 
The thunder and lightning ceased, the wind 
howled no longer, and all became calm, 
Victor looked out from his shelter. In the 
heavens he beheld here and there a star, 
and knew that the clouds were scattering. 

Presently a tinge of gold appeared in the 
east: the approach of the king of day was 
being heralded. The rosy tinge widened 
out, and soon the morning light became 
more apparent. 

Victor led his horse out from the stable, 
and mounted. The hut in which he had 
beheld such a wild scene could now be 
plainly seen. Victor fixed its outlines in 
his mind so that he might remember them. 
He easily found the brushy path by which 
he had come, and, entering it, rode slowly 
away. If he could retrace the way by which 
he had come, he would at last be able to ex- 
tricate himself from the forest. 

Victor's progress was slow and difficult. 
Tie overhanging branches were wet. At 
times he encountered huge trees that had 
been blown across the path by the storm. 
Other paths diverged from the one in which 
he was, and he could only be guided by 
chance in his course. He felt that it was 
only aimless wandering, and he might con- 
tinue thus for hours before he could right 
himself. 
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“Tf there was but one entrance to this 
forest,” Victor muttered, “I would sever 
escape from it; but I know that a hundred 
paths must lead out of it, and I shall trust 
to good fortune to guide me into some of 
them. If 1 continue to travel, I must strike 
the boundaries after a while.”’ 

The sun rose up from the east, mounting 
high in the heavens, till at length it rode 
straight overhead. It was mid-day, and 
Victor was still wandering. He began to 
feel despairing. It would be terrible to 
have to spend another night in the woods, 
Already he was wretchedly fatigued, and he 
pitied the poor beast carrying him so faith- 
fully, knowing that his fatigue must be 
greater; but at last he suddenly. emerged 
from the forest into an open field. 

“Thank God!’ he cried, in delight. 

During all the day he had not found a 
single habitation; but now he soon discov- 
ered a dwelling-house. Upon inquiry, he 
found that he was but a few miles from 
Fairmount. 

Victor obtained food for himself and 
horse, and was then directed on his right 
course. He had no more difficulty, and by 
the middle of the afternoon reached Fair- 
mount. 

By the next morning he was recovered 
from his fatigue. Fortunately, the drench- 
ing that the rain had given him did not 
make hi ill. 

The afternoon found him riding down 
toward the place that just now held the 
strongest attraction for him of any in the 
world. He was below The Cedars when he 
beheld a figure ahead of him, mounted, and 
trotting slowly along, the sight of which 
made his pulses quicken. It was Barbara 
Lindsley; and he hastened the pace of his 
horse so that he might overtake her. 

While he was still some distance behind 
her, another person appeared to view, com- 
ing from the opposite direction, —a man. 
When he met Miss Lindsley, he bowed low 
to her. 

As he approached, Victor’s face flushed 
hotiy; then he rode straight ahead, not giv- 
ing the man who was passing him a glance. 

It was the master of The Cedars. He 
seemed fascinated; for his eyes fixed them- 
selves on Victor’s face, and after he was 
past his head was turned to continue his 
gaze: he even checked his horse that he 
might follow Victor with his eyes. 

“*Am I accursed?” he cried. 


The color that had faded from his face re- 
turned, 

“It is but a strange resemblance,” he 
muttered. ‘Bah! what a coward I am 
growing to be, frightened, as it were, at a 
mere shadow. His beard was not long and 
coarse and red, but black and silken,’’ 

Victor did not look back, He soon over- 
took Barbara Lindsley. The girl was think- 
ing of the change in the master of The Ce- 
dars. The last time he had met her, he 
had passed with acold stare: this time he 
bowed as though he might be her very 
slave. 

**Good-evening, Miss Lindsley,’ Victor 
said, interrupting Barbara’s thoughts.- 

She had been so absorbed that she had 
scarcely noticed his approach; not turning 
her head to see who it was. Now, howev- 
er, she gave him a quick glance of recogni- 
tion. 

He rode along by her side, and they con- 
versed merrily. Very soon De Vere’s resi- 
dence was reached, 

“You are coming in, Mr. Victor, of 
course,’’ said Barbara, after he had assisted 
her to dismount. 

“Yes,” he returned, 

He accompanied her into the house, hav- 
ing given the horses into the charge of a 
servant, They found Victoria in the par- 
lor, to whom Barbara introduced Victor. 
Then music and conversation followed, as 
usual, 

Presently Robert De Vere entered. He 
already knew Victor, as he had been pres- 
ent a portion of the time on the occasion of 
his previous call. 

“IT have just met Cashel,’ Robert said, 
when the first greetings were past; ‘“‘and he 
informs me that an attempt at burglary was 
made in his residence last night.” 

Victor paled a little; but, as it chanced, 
no one noticed that, 

‘*The attempt was unsuccessful,” Robert 
continued; “but that great brute of a dog 
that he owned was killed. I am not sorry 
for that part of the affair, for that creature 
was too fierce and cruel to live,”’ 

Barbara's face flushed a little. That dog 
had been a terror to her: was it strange that 
an emotion of pleasure entered her heart, 
gentle and tender though it was, in hearing 
of his death? 

**T suppose that there was but one dog at 
The Cedars answering to your description, 
Mr. De Vere,’’ said Victor quietly; “‘and I 
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had thought that he perished previously: 


but I presume it was not so. I am glad, 
with you, that he is at last dead, for he was 
a dangerous brute. I dare say that Miss 
Lindsley is equally rejoiced tbat he is 
slain.”’ 

Questions followed, of course, and for the 


first time Victoria and Robert learned of 


Barbara’s escape. Victoria reproached her 
that she had not spoken of the affair before, 
and Barbara could not explain what had 
prompted her to keep her adventure a se- 
cret from them. The moments fled all too 
quickly for Victor, and soon he was com- 
pelled to leave the presence of the woman 
he loved. 

What Barbara Lindsley feared was beto- 
kened by the courtesy of the master of The 
Cedars, when he met her, came to pass. 
Owing to that fear, his politeness had chill- 
ed and frightened her more than his previ- 
ous coldness and haughtiness had, And 
what she feared was a renewal of lis atten- 
tions. 

The very next day he called at De Vere’s, 
and asked for her. Barbara was in her 


room when she was told that he was wait- 
ing in the parlor. Her first impulse was not 


to see him: then she arrived at her old con- 
clusion. She would always treat this man 
as politely and as kindly as possible, so that 
in all the future he would be able to find no 
ground of complaint against her. 

She went down. The meeting was some- 
what embarrassing at first; but the master 
of The Cedars made no reference to the 
past, conversing on commonplace topics, so 
that presently she felt more at ease. 

It was toward the close of his call that 
he referred to a fact of great importance to 
the girl. 

**Miss Lindsley,’’ he said, ‘I suppose 
you are aware of the fact that I am involved 
in a great lawsuit in regard to my estate?” 

“Yes, lam aware of it,’ Barbara mur- 
mured faintly. 

**Miss Lindsicy, all danger of my losing 
my property is past,” he continued. ‘I 
have discovered a will that settles the mat- 
ter forever in my favor. My late uncle, 
Herbert Cashel, in that will, bequeaths all 
his possessions to my father and his heirs.” 

Barbara felt ready to faint. If this were 
true, she would never be mistress of The 
Cedars, could never claim the home of her 
dead father. By a strong effort, however, 
she kept herself calm. 
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As the master of The Cedars rode home, 
after his departure from the De Vere resi. 


dence, he felt jubilant. 

**Ha, ha!’ he laughed to himself, ‘‘ she 
heard of that suit, and of course wanted 
nothing to do with a man who would prob 
ably be impoverished, But this true an- 
nouncement of mine will affect her so that 


I shall win her yet, Yes, I shall win her 
yet; for she will realize that there can be 
no possibility of a doubt of her being mis- 
tress of The Cedars,”’ 

Meanwhile, poor Barbara was in her 
room, finding relief in tears, 

‘Oh that I could forget and never know 


Lim more!’ she sobbed; ‘never look upon 
his face again! I believe that for that I 
could relinquish all chance of ever possess- 
ing my dear dead papa’s home gladly.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SEA GIVES UP HER DEAD. 


The master of The Cedars had called his 
strange fears absurd; had declared to him- 
self that they were without foundation; yet 
it was not quite possible for him to drive 
away all doubts. But he decided that if 
the thing which might be heralded by that 
night of alarms should come to pass, he 
would pursue a bold course; a course that 
he believed would win. 

Yes, a bold course: as bold as some of 
the schemes of his past life! 

A few weeks passed. 

During that time no ghostly shape, nor 
real presence that could terrify, came to dis- 
turb the master of The Cedars. 

At the twiligit of a September evening 
he was in the library,—that apartment 
where he spent most of his waking hours, 
A fire was blazing in an open grate, casting 
its ruddy glow upon the walls and furn- 
ture. The lamps were not yet lighted. 
Out-of-doors it was very unpleasant. A 
damp, chilling mist was falling, gathering 
in heavy drops upon the foliage of the trees, 
and a cold wind was blowing. Previous to 
the near approach of night the sky had been 
of a dull, leaden color; but as night settled 
down the heavens grew black rapidly. 

The master of The Cedars sat by a table, 
partially in the shadow; but occasionally, 
when he would turn his head, the firelight 
showed his face plainly. He was looking 
well. Latterly he had been in high spirits; 
for all of his plans seemed prospering. Why 
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should he not look well and be in good spir- 
its? Was he not sure of winning in the 
great suit of Cashel versus Cashel? 

Then The Cedars should have a mistress! 

Sant came in to light the lamps. He did 
so, and the bright light made the library 
seem very cheerful in contrast to the lower- 
ing gloom without, Suddenly the door-bell 
rang. 

“Answer that ring, Sant,’? commanded 
the master of The Cedars. 

Sant obeyed. He soon returned. 

“A man out dar: says him wants to see 
you ’bout umportant business, Massa 
Cashel,’’ he announced, 

“ Where is his card?” 

“He did n’t gib me no card, Massa 
Cashel.’”’ 

“Did he tell you his name?” 

**No, sah.”’ 

“Some vagabond, I suppose,’’ said the 
master of The Cedars, ‘‘I don’t want any 
thieves here over night; tell him to be off.” 

* He looks kind ob genteel,” said Sant. 

““Why does he not state his business?” 
grumbled the master. 

He considered for a moment, and then 
evidently changed his mind. 

“Show him in,” he said to Sant crust- 
ily. 

But Sant’s services were not necessary in 
the case, for at that moment a tall figure 
appeared at the door of the library. 

** Dar he am, now,”’ said Sant. 

The man at the door wore a cloak, a fold 
of which was turned up about his neck, 
while his hat was turned down over his 
eyes, As it was, his face was almost en- 
tirely concealed. 

Entering the library, he walked deliber- 
ately to the fire, and stood quietly before it, 
Evidently the cold mist falling out-of-doors 
had dampened and chilled him, and the 
bright blaze of the fire caused the steam to 
tise from his clothing. 

“Dismiss your servant,” he said, in a 
deep, hoarse tone: ‘‘ I have business of im- 
portance with you.” 

The master of The Cedars hesitated for a 
moment, and then signed for Sant to depart. 
In his heart he was trembling. In spite of 
the resolution he bad made to give way to 
his fears no more, the first sight of this man 
caused a sensation of terror in his bosom, 

“Curse it! can I not behold a tall, ath- 
letic figure any more without this absurd 
fright?” 
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He rose to his feet, and stood before the 
man by the fire, who had his back to the 


blaze. 


**What is your business with me?’ he 
asked. 


The stranger straightened himself to his 
fullest stature: he let the cloak slowly fall 
from his shoulders, and taking the hat— 


which still half coneealed his features — 
from his head, he threw it upon a table. 
The effect upon the master of The Cedars 
was startling. This was the figure that he 
had beheld in the west wing: but then he 
had some reason to doubt; now it was close 
at hand, within his reach, and there could 


be no mistake, For one moment a super- 
stitious awe overcame him; then he saw 
that the man before him was no presence 
from the spirit-world, but a solid, tangible 
reality. 

The master of The Cedars forgot the bold 
course upon which he had resolved. Ali 
the fears that he had ever felt before sank 
into insignificance beside his present awful, 
absolute terror, He sank back in his seat, 
and his eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets; his under jaw fell; he shook like a 
man in an ague fit. 


** Who are you?” he gasped, 


“You should know me well, Henri Va- 
lasquez,’’ said the man before him, in tones 
not deep and hoarse, but rich, clear, and ° 
musical. ‘‘l am Lionel Cashel; and I am 
come to claim my inheritance.”’ 

He paused for a moment, and stood look- 
ing upon the terror-stricken villain, Dur- 
ing that moment the silence in the library 
was so complete that the ticking of the 
great clock in an adjoining apartment be- 
came audible, 

“And you, Henri Valasquez,’” pursued 
the true Lionel Cashel, ‘‘are an impostor 
and a scoundre},”’ 

**Can the sea give up her dead?” groaned 
the false master of The Cedars, 

“The sea hath given up one whom you 
supposed the victim of your bloody hands,” 
said Lionel Cashel. ‘‘ Yea: 1 was not swal- 
lowed up by the waters of the ocean, as you 
basely designed I should be. Henri Valas- 
quez, your crime has found you out; and 
the day of your triumph is ended.” 

All this Lionel Cashel had uttered in 
calm, even tones. 

The calmness of the false master of The 
Cedars began to return. Memory came to 


his aid, and he recollected the bold course 
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he had resolved upon in anticipation of the 
possibility of this hour. Lionel Cashel, the 
true master of The Cedars, lived; but cour- 
age might win the game yet. 

“And what do you intend to do?” he 
asked of Lionel Cashel, in something like 
his old scornful manner, 

** What do I intend to do?” cried Lionel, 
the anger that must have been hidden be- 
fore showing itself. ‘‘Can you not solve 
that riddle, Henri Valasquez? One thing 
that I shall do will be to turn you away 
from these possessions: as to what chances 
you stand for the State’s prison, I leave you 
to consider.”’ 

The false master of The Cedars was in- 
deed a matchless villain. His courage rose. 
The sudden appearance of one whom he 
supposed to be sleeping beneath the waves 
of the sea was enough to frighten him sure- 
ly; but the fright was departing so far that 
he was growing angry. 

“You threaten me with a prison!’’ he 
hissed. ‘‘ Man, you boast before your time. 
Listen.”’ 

Lionel Cashel folded his arms across his 
bosom, shut his lips close, and stood listen- 
ing. He felt that he must curb himself, or 
his anger would cause him to strike the vii- 
lain to the floor. 

“Listen,” repeated the impostor. ‘TI 
fear you not. I am in possession here, I 
am known as the master of The Cedars, I 
defy you! Go on in any course that you 
may choose: you will find that you are 
throwing yourself against a wall of iron, 
Do you think the world will believe your 
improbable story? Ha, ha! Attempt to 
wrest The Cedars from me, and I will de- 
nounce you as an impostor. Who will be 
most likely to be believed,—you or I? I 
tell you, man, I have the advantage of you; 
and I intend to keep it. You propose to 
cast me out from here: I repeat, I defy you! 
Appeal to the law, and I will defeat you ut- 
terly. You may continue to threaten, but 
I know, and you know, that you will have 
to prove your identity. I say I am Lionel 
Cashel, and you are not: who holds the best 
proofs?” 

The impostor’s eyes shone in triumph. 
How entirely changed he was from the 
shrinking wretch of a few minutes previ- 
ous! His own words gave him confidence. 
He would fight this battle for The Cedars 
to the death! 

Lionel Cashel advanced toward the man, 


and he shrank back. Lionel was goaded al- 
most beyond endurance, He half-lifted his 
arm, and then, with a muttered exclama- 
tion, stepped back to the fire. 

**T will not strike you, Henri Valasquez,” 
he said. ‘* You deserve immediate punish- 
ment; but I will not soil my hands by let- 
ting them fall upon you if I can avoid it, 
God is just; and, as sure as he rules, a day 
of retribution will come to you.”’ 

He ceased for a moment, and then con- 
tinued, more calmly, — 

**T realize what you have said, Henri Va- 
lasquez; but I shall labor against you, be- 
lieving that Heaven will cause the right to 
triumph. I have a knowledge that there is 
another claimant for the estate; and if her 
cause is just, as I believe it is, I would not 
desire to rob her of herrights. I would not 
wish to turn you away to install myself. 
She has gained her case once, and, as I am 
aware, you have appealed it. Scoundrel, if 
I can do no more, I can heap difficulties in 
your way, in case you hatch up some dia- 
bolical villainy to defeat her! 

**No; I would not desire possession here 
so that I might cheat an orphan girl out of 
her inheritance: yet I would iike my right 
to the name of Cashel acknowledged. O 
man! when you stole my spotless name, you 
robbed me of a better inheritance than all 
the acres of this vast estate!’ 

Lionel Cashel ceased speaking. A silence 
fell, and continued unbroken for many mo- 
ments, 

Lionel Cashel spoke first. 

**T shall remain here tonight,” he said 
simply. ‘‘I know your treacherous spirit, 
Henri Valasquez; but, my eyes being open- 
ed, 1 fear you not. Mark you, however, I 
want an apartment that I can secure with 
bolt and bar. Let your servant show me to 
it as soon as possible; for I have no desire 
to remain longer in your company. I warn 
you not to attempt to molest me; for if you 
do your blood will be upon your own 
head.”’ 

The false master of The Cedars gnashed 
his teeth in rage. How those cool words 
stung him! how he would have liked to 
strike the man before him dead! yet he 
dared make no move, for he knew that 
Lionel Cashel, tall and athletic, was by far 
his physical superior. But, as he rang for 
a servant, a strange gleam came into his 
eyes,—a gleam that was cold and cruel. 
Lionel did not perceive that expression, for, 
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though he was alert, he was not looking the 
villain in the face, 

“*Sant,’’ said the false master of The Ce- 
dars, when his ring was answered, “‘show 
this gentleman to the crimson room; and 
build a fire for him as soon as possible.” 

The man’s tones were perfectly smooth. 

Lionel Cashel took up his hat and cloak, 
and followed the servant from the library. 
Reaching the sleeping-room, he lighted the 
two lamps he found there. Sant went 
away, but returned very shortly with a 
scuttle of coal, and some kindlings. Soon 
a cheerful fire was leaping and curling in 
the grate. 

“You can go now,”’ Lionel said to Sant. 

After Sant was gone, he closed the door, 
and examined its fastenings: he found that 
it could be bolted and barred securely. 

Lionel looked about the apartment. It 
was hung with crimson velvet. He exam- 
ined the walis, but beheld no other means 
of entrance than the door, 

“IT am perfectly secure,” he said to him- 
self. 

He sat down before the fire, and mused. 

“Verily, crime is its own punishment,” 
thought he. ‘The agony of Valasquez in 


those first moments of beholding me was 


terrible! An age of torment must have 
seemed to be concentrated in a moment. 
But he braved it out well at the last.’’ 

Lionel s musing zontinued, 

** My life is a tangled web,” he said aloud; 
but, come what may, I shall proceed with 
all my powers against Valasquez. I have 
delayed too long now. <AsI toid him, I do 
not wish an orphan girl’s inheritance; but 
itis best to attack him from all sides, A 
suit against him may not benefit me; but I 
hope it may aid to overwhelm him with de- 
feat the sooner.”’ 

It was approaching midnight when Lionel 
retired. Considering the apartment secure, 
he had no fear of danger, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Meantime, the false master of The Cedars 
had continued in the library. For some 
hours he sat in silence before the fire in a 
crouching attitude that was like a tiger’s. 
That glare that was as cruel as the grave 
was ever in his eyes, 

At length he sprang to his feet, his white 
face set resolutely. 

“This plan is better than any other,” he 
muttered: ‘why have I hesitated to adopt 
it? Even had I known that he lived, I 
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could have prayed for no better opportunity 
than this night gives me.” 

He went out, and was absent nearly an 
hour. 

He returned finally with a stout cord in 
his hand, and locked the doors of the libra- 
ry. Then he proceeded to a desk, and, in- 
serting the key of it in the lock, stood mut- 
tering. 

** Ay! I will do it,”’ was his thought: “he 
shall die. He said that if I attempted to 
harm him my blood would be upon my own 
head; but I will run the risk. He will give 
me trouble in the future if I do not put him 
out of the way. Now is my chance, for I 
shall never again have such an opportu- 
nity.”’ 

The man turned the key, and drew out a 
drawer. Reaching in the aperture it had 
left, he felt about for a moment, and then 
from within took out another. This last 
one contained bottles filled with various 
colored liquids. He immediately selected 
one from among the rest. It was labeled 
chloroform. 

He lifted it out, and set it down by itself, 
while the cruel expression on his face deep- 
ened. 

Then he lifted out a tiny vial that con- 
tained a single drop of colorless fluid. He 
held it up, and an indefinable expression 
came into his eyes, 

“The last resort,’ he muttered, be 
used if ever I am forced to the wall!’ 

With a slight shudder, he replaced the 
vial in the drawer, and in a moment the 
desk was locked, the bottle of chloroform 
being retained. 

It was some time past midnight. 

The false master of The Cedars opened 
the door of the library, and glided out, the 
vial of chloroform and the cord held tightly 
in his grasp. He slipped along quietly and 
carefully. He entered an apartment that 
adjoined the one in which Lionel Cashel 
was sleeping. 

He felt carefully along a wall. For some 
moments he ran his hand about without 
any effect: then there was a sound as of a 
spring unfastening, and a panel in the wall 
slid back. 

For a moment the man stood quiet, then 
he cautiously looked in. A dim light was 
burning in the apartment. No sound save 
the breathing of the sleeping man broke the 
silence, 

Quietly the villain made an entrance. 
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Crouching like a beast of prey, he crept to 
the bedsice. Saturating a handkerchief 
with the chloroform, he held it to the nos- 
trils of Lionel Cashel. 

Lionel threw his arms wildly about once 
or twice, gasped, moaned, and then became 
unconscious, 

He was in the power of his foe. 

After that, the villain’s task was easy. 
He bound his victim with the cord he had 
brought: he gagged him, with a sheet taken 
from the bed, so that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to utter a cry. 


CHAPTER XX. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE TRUE 
LIONEL CASHEL. 


May 5, 185-.-—I am twenty-three today. 
Perhaps on this, my birthday, I should look 
forward to the future with joyful anticipa- 
tions; yet I cannot say thatI do. Ido not 
like this life of ease in this dreamy Italian 
city. I enjoyed myself far better at college 
in England. That was a new world to me. 
But that life soon ended: graduation day 
came. Farewell, merry England! What 
have I to which I may look forward? My 
father has taught me nothing of his art. 
However, if he had wished to do so, it 
would have been a hopeless task, probably; 
for I think I have nothing of his genius in 
that direction, I never had any desire to 
be an artist. 

Why thould I have? An artist! The 
life makes a dreamer of a man. 

My father is a dreamer: he earns money, 
but he scatters it to the winds, as it were, 
He is rich in his great skill; but if that 
should fail him how poor indeed we should 
be! 

If he would only consent that I should go 
forth into the world to strive, I believe I 
could make aman of myself. But he will 
not consent that I should leave him; and I 
cannot go without his blessing. All that 
binds me to Italy is his love, and a grave in 
the cemetery of an old cathedral: my moth- 
er’s grave! 

I barely remember her. She was beauti- 
ful: she loved me passionately. She died 
very young,—her years only twenty-one. 
I was a mere child then. 

I have onc consolation, —I can study, I 
love chemistry and medicine, I have read 
much: I am not ignorant upon those sub- 
jects. Mayhap my knowledge will some 


day be useful tome. I love books far bet. 
ter than I could ever love painting. 

JUNE 1,—Valasquez has been my fa- 
ther’s secretary for three months. LI still 
think father need never have employed 
him; for I could do all the work that he 
performs, and it would fall lightly upon me, 
I have no wish to be as much of a gentle. 
man as father wishes to make me: in truth, 
my idea: f a gentleman is not that of a man 
continually idle. Gladiy would I have taken 
upon me the performance of all the duties 
of Valasquez. 

Valasquez and I wiil never be very inti- 
mate: still, I have not now that dislike for 
him which I felt at first. I well remember 
the first time I beheld him. How like a 
crouching tiger he seemed to me! how his 
white teeth gleamed through his red lips! 
what an inscrutable expression there was in 
his wild black eyes! 

Yes, though we can never be very great 
friends, I like him better. Perhaps I may 
have wronged him in my thouglits at first. 
Who can declare positively tat the soul 
looks out through the face? I shal) not 
condemn Valasquez besause his features 
impressed me unfavoratly at first sight. 
One thing is certain: he and my father get 
on famously together. In father’s estima- 
tion he stands high. ‘‘ Valasquez is such a 
perfect gentleman in his manners!’ ‘* Va- 
lasquez is so handsome!’’ 

1 believe those two things are facts; but 
I would not want to admit a man to my 
heart on those two recommendations alone, 
There! my dislike for Valasquez is not re- 
turning: that last sentence was only an ex- 
pression of my caution. My father is so 
open-hearted, —so ignorant of the ways of 
the world! All men are brothers to him. 

Valasquez speaks Englisi wonderfully 
well for a foreigner. In fact, from his 
speech, he might be taken for English or 
American. He says he learned the lan- 
guage in America. Perhaps he did. 

Why should I write so much about Va- 
lasquez? If he were a villain, he could not 
harin us: he is my father’s secretary, noth- 
ing more, 

JuLty 15.—I consider this an eventful 
day. This morning my father came into 
mny room with a letter bordered in black in 
his hand, He was somewhat pale and dis- 
composed, 

**My uncle, Herbert Cashel, is dead,’’ he 
said, 
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“Who?” I cried. 

“My uncle, Herbert Cashel, of America,” 
he answered. 

*“T never knew that you had an uncle in 
America, or anywhere else,’ L replied. “I 
had the impression, father, that we had no 
living relatives.” 

‘We have not now,” he said, sadly 
enough. ‘Lionel, my son, I was a wild 
youth, and quarreled with my father: I 
chose to forget all of the blood. I was not 
absolutely wicked, however, and when I 
married your sainted mother she made a 
better man of me. But my father died 
shortly after I) was married, and I never 
sought out this Herbert Cashel, who I sup- 
pose has kept track of me. You know I 
have some peculiarities.” 

Iknow that. Nothing truer of him could 
be spoken: but I had never dreamed that 
he, seemingly the most harmless and inof- 
fensive of men, had been wild or wicked in 
his youth. How hard it is to gauge human 
nature! If anybody but himself had told 
me that, 1 would not have believed it. As 
for my impression about not having any rel- 
atives living, probably I had rather taken it 
for granted, as I had never heard him speak 
of any. 

My father half turned to leave my room; 
but he paused, and looked at me. 

had nearly forgotten,” he said. “TI 
have not told you all. I inherit from my 
uncle, Herbert Cashel, a property which I 
suppose is very large.”’ 

Sept. 1.—I do not consider it strange 
that my father did not have any intention 
of leaving Italy at first. He loves his art: 
he loves Florence, He would prefer to go 
on in his old life, working half the time, — 
dreaming half. 

And just here I write in sorrow that if 
my father had dreamed less he would have 
achieved more than he kas. He has great 
talent; but he is content in climbing only 
to a certain height. 

But at last my persuasions have prevail- 
ed, and he has consented to go to America, 
It is best so, L feel. He is getting well up 
in years, He paints as well now as ever, it 
is true; but it cannot always be se, and in 
America he will have a home that can nev- 
er be taken from him. 

We are almost ready to depart. 

Sept. 12,— Alas! I have no words to ex- 
press my fear and suspense. On the eve of 
our departure for America, my father was 
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stricken with illness: it is fever. He now 
lies at the point of death, Another day 
will tell the tale: either bis disease will 
change for the better, or— I cannot bear 
to think of that other alternative! 

Sept. 13.— My father is dead. Heaven 
pity me! 

Oct. 1.—I am far out on the broad At- 
lantic. My father sleeps beneath the soft 
Italian skies. Alas! 

Swift sails tho vessel for America. Amer- 
ica! 1 am an American by blood, yet I 
never beheld my native land, Is it strange 
that my heart swells when 1 think how soon 
it will be that 1 shall tread the shores of my 
country? 

Henri Valasquez is on board the ship, I 
did not ask him to come; but after my fa- 
ther’s death he pleaded that I should allow 
him to go with me to America, I could 
only tell him that doubtless there was room 
enough for us both in that country. : 

I treat him as a gentleman; still, as [ 
have said before, we shall never be inti- 
mate, 

Oct. 7.—I am on the ship ‘‘ London,” 
for Liverpool. How thankful I am that I 
live to pen this. My hand trembles as I at- 
tempt to write of the work of the traitor, 
Valasquez. 

On the night of Oct. 5 I was on the deck 
of the good ship *‘ Victoria.”” There was 
no moon, but myriads of stars shone in 
the heavens. 

I had much to think about, — the father I 
had left behind me jin sunny Italy; the fu- 
ture before me in America! 

Henri Valasquez appeared at my side, 
He made some remarks about the beauty of 
the night. I rose to my feet. He wag 
standing by the side of the ship, holding by 
the taffrail. I think — 1am very certain— 
that we were unobserved. Beyond doubt 
he knew this. 

**Look!’ he cried, ‘‘I believe that is a 
shark.” 

I saw something white gleaming below, 
Naturally, I bent over the side of the ship, 
In one moment I felt myself falling. Then 
the cold waves of the sea swept about me 
and over me. I realized in a second what 
had occurred. 

Valasquez, the villain, had thrown me 
overboard. 

How I struggled, screamed, and swam! 

But the ship plunged on, My violent 
cries were unheard, 
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I was left far, far behind, 

I became exhausted. I gave up to die. 

But my hand touched a hard substance. 

I grasped it. It was of sufficient body to 
sustain me. 1 know not positively, but it 
may have been the white object which Val- 
asquez and I beheld from the ship, — part 
of a wreck, mayhap. 

At any rate it was my salvation. With 
the hold of despair, 1 clung to it. Hours 
passed. Morning dawned. With the light 
of day, I strained my eyes over the illimita- 
ble ocean. Heaven was merciful! A ship 
was bearing toward me. 

I was seen and saved! 

Since then, till now, I have been quite ill. 

But I am getting better, 

Oh! the traitor Valasquez! He is a cow- 
ardly assassin. On equal footing I am twice 
his match, but he took me at a disadvan- 
tage. He cast me into the sea to become 
the food of a shark! 

Have I guessed his dark plan? Yes! He 
will be Henri Valasquez no longer, but 
Lionel Cashe) instead. I am being carried 
away from America! he is speeding swiftly 
toward it! 

Once there, he will claim my inheritance. 

And how well he will succeed! Who on 
shipboard knows aught of the history of 
him or me? No one! In my baggage he will 
find every proof that he will need to con- 
vince strangers that he is Lionel Cashel! In 
my country there will be no one to dispute 
his claims. 

And I? Alas! I have but my diary, and 

a bill of exchange for a thousand dollars, 

These I had in an oiled-skin covering, else 

they had been destroyed by the water of the 

ocean. 

How great the change! Liverpool, and 
not Baltimore!, A struggle with poverty per- 
haps, not the master of a great estate! 
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The matchless villany of that man may 
cheat me forever out of my inheritance, 

Marcu 9, 185-.—I am in Baltimore at 
last. After my arrival in England I was 
ill for months in a_ hospital. But at 
length I recovered my health, and now [ 
am stout and hearty. 

And how well has Henri Valasquez 
succeeded in his plot! He holds the great 
Cashel estate. How he has triumphed in 
his grand villany! 

What can I do? I seem as though I, 
who am so bitterly wronged, am helpless, 
If I should attempt to arrest Valasquez, 
would my story be believed? [fear not. I 
am poor. I should be denounced as the im- 
postor. My story would be called improba- 
ble, declared beyond belief. He has every 
advantage; and for me to battle against 
him would work nothing but disaster for 
me, I fear. He, rich in stolen wealth, 
powerful in a borrowed name, seems un- 
assailable, 

I must devise means to obtain money, 
more money than my paltry hundreds of 
dollars. Then perhaps I can successfully 
contend against him, 

How strange it all appears. 

JUNE 22, 185-.—It is nearly three years 
since my father’s death. I have had a 
hard struggle, but my thousand dollars 
has grown toten thousand. After all, there 
is pleasure in the struggle. 

How my father would have mourned 
had he dreamed that his petted son was des- 
tined to be merely a cotton buyer in the 
Southern States of his own America. 

Yet I could continue to labor for my- 
self, 

Were Valasquez justly entitled to the 
Cashel estate, I would never envy bim, 
As it is, the villain must be driven oat 

I am almost ready for the battle, 
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THE PRISONERS,—A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY K. 


The rosy morn climbed up the eastern sky. 
The mist, coquetting with its mistress marsh, 

Uprose fantastic, From its tower on high 

The prison bell pealed forth its summons harsh, — 


That call imperative no wretch might disobey, 
Although he heard the peal with bated breath, 

Knowing too well that every dreadful day 

That peal to some one was the knell of death. 


But now, as from the portal filed the throng 
Of pallid, tottering figures, sick and scarred 
With war and famine, which compels the strong 
To weakness, through the grim court-yard 


A thrill magnetic, with a whisper, shook 
The stoutest hearts, while joy and dying hope 

Revived again. With eager eyes they look 

Each in his comrade’s eyes, nor dare to cope 


Alone with possibilities of good, 
So long accustomed as they are to woe, 

Within their walls the grim old colonel stood, — 

The prison governor, — while to and fro 


The great bell swung, then suddenly grew dumb; 
And, as it ceased, the prison-clerk proclaimed 
The mandate which from Hardee’s hand had come, — 
** That all incurables, the very sick, and maimed, 


** Should be at once parolled, and free to go 
Back to their homes and families once more.”’ 

Their eyes light up, and sunken features glow, 

While wild congratulations wildly pour 


From every lip, until a sudden thought 
Intrudes, and with its entrance brings a chill 

To new-born hopes, for some must come to nought, 

«Maimed, very sick, incurable.’ And will 


*‘ The surgeon stern permit my name to stand 
Upon that prison-list that shuts the door 

On life and hope and my dear Northern land, ” 

And dooms me to a living death once more?’’ 


Each wretehed prisoner feels that dreadful doubt, 

And straightening figures bow and bend again, 
Each hopes the best, yet fears the worst, without 
The power to read his destiny, And then 
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In slow procession moves the anxious crowd 
Up to that grim tribunal big with fate. 

And some rejected, some their claims allowed, 
Alternate grieve, or thrill with joy elate. 


Among the rest, a young mulatto stood, 
A sergeant in the Fifty-fourth, of fame. 

So very pale his cheek, a stranger would 
Have sworn Caucasian currents came 


With every flush upon that sunken face, 
Without a taint of Afric’s dusky flood 
To sully them. In turn he to his place 
Before the judge advanced. Then leaped his blood, 


To find his claim allowed. Dear home and friends, 
And prattling children clinginz to his knees, 

The thousand joys of liverty, to make amends 
For war and want, in fancies fond, he sees, 


His eyes light up. With swelling heart he turns, 
Just as a private soldier, black as night, 

With Ethiop nose and lips, moved, as he learns . 
His sergeant’s happiness, with dumb delight 


And eagerness, comes quickly through the press, 
To try his chance; for, sick, aud wounded sore, 
He feels his plea almost demands success, 
But, as the sergeant waits a moment more 


To sée his man’s release from chains and death, 
Amazed, he sees the harsh official sneer, 

And clench his fist; and then, with choking breath, 
He hears him curse the man, and at him jeer. 


“*Go back, you nigger, to the jail again. 
This is the white man’s country. Such as you 
Should rot in dungeons.”’ Indignation thea 
Possessed the sergeant. What to dare or do 


He knew not. Then an instant brief he paused, 

And, yearning, thought of home and friends once more, 
And then of bonds and miseries which had caused 

So many to go mad or die before 


The longed-for day to come and set them free, 
He paused. Then, drawing up his feeble frame, 
He faced the stern, blue-blooded judge. “Bid me | 

Remain. Give him my place. Cross off my name. 


“The breath of home may save his life; while I, 
Younger and stronger, want and woe can face, 
All ready, if my God sees fit, to die. 
I, too, am black. I love my branded race. 


** These are my people. -What they bear, I ’ll bear. 
And, if to live a black man be a crime, 
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Then, with my orothers, death I ’}l bravely bear, 
I scorn to beg a slavish hour from time,”’ 


Choosing the shackles of a cruel foe, 
That from those chains another might be freed, 
Tell me, could Rome, with all her heroes, show 
A grander sacrifice, a nobler deed? 


Worcester, Mass., December, 1878. 


RECOMPENSED. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


The train came to a stand-still in the 
busy depot, and a pretty young girl rushed 
forward, searching with eager, expectant 
eyes among the crowd of arriving passen- 
gers. Her fair face dimpled all over with 
smiles as she discovered the familiar form 
of the friend for whom she was looking, 
The newly arrived caught sight of her at 
the same moment, and two sweet, girlish 
voices rang out at once, — 

“ Etta!’ 

“Delphine! Oh, I am so glad to see 
you!’ 

“And you ’re just in the nick of time!’ 
cried Delphine gleefully. ‘* Rex came home 
from college yesterday, and brought two of 
his chums; and Alice Lockwood is coming 
tomorrow; and —is n’t it too delightful for 
anything?” 

“What splendid times we shall have!” 

““Won’t we, though? But let us hurry: 
it is nearly dinner-time; and I know you 
are hungry, after your journey. We will 
take a horse-car, if you don’t mind,”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed! I like horse-cars; one 
sees so many people. And your brother's 
chums —are they nice? I know your broth- 
er must be,’’ said Etta, as they stopped at a 
crossing to wait for the approaching street- 
car, 

“You can’t imagine how nice they are; 
and Rex is just the best fellow in the whole 
world!’ returned Delphine enthusiastically, 

Here they got into the car, and seated 
themselves side by side; but there was no 
cessation of the talk. Their chattering 
tongues ran on in an endless flow of inno- 
cent, girlish nonsense, all about Rex and 


his chums, and Alice Lockwood, and the 
nice times they would have; and everything 
was ‘splendid’? and “charming” and 
‘angelic’? and “awful;” and every other 
word provoked a laugh, so merry were their 
light young hearts, 

They were school-friends; and this was 
their first meeting since their “ gradua- 
tion,’’ six months before. Etta Henderson 
had come to spend the Christmas holidays 
with Delphine Landis at her home in Prov- 
idence. No wonder they had much to say; 
far more than could be said in the course of 
a horse-car ride to Elmwood. 

They were still chattering like a couple 
of magpies when they arrived at the hand- 
some residence of Mr. Landis, and Delphine 
ushered her friend into the house, and up 
the broad staircase to a pretty room, all fur- 
nished in gray and searlet, which they were 
to share together. 

** For I knew you would like to be with 
me, Etta,’’ said Deiphine. ‘* And Ili help 
you get ready for dinner right away. It is 
waiting, I dare say.’’ 

“Then I won't dress, if your family are 
not very particular about such things.” 

“Oh, not at all. Eleanor never dresses 
much; and I am always ready, you know, 
— for anything,”’ said Delphine, with a gay 
laugh. 

So Etta washed the dust of travel from 
her face, brushed out her black ringlets, 
added dainty white ruffles of lace to her 
traveling-dress, with a knot of * cardinal- 
red”? velvet at the throat, and pronounced 
her hasty toilet completed. And the two 
girls descended together to the dining-room, 
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| 
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where the family and guests were awaiting 
them. 

“Papa, this is my friend, Etta Hender- 
son,” said Delphine, addressing her father, 
who chanced to stand nearest the door as 
they entered. ‘‘My father, Etta,’’ she 
added. 

The portly, pleasant-looking gentleman 
gave Etfa a cordial welcome to his house, 
and a lady, clad in trailing gray robes, left 
the group near the table, and advanced to 
meet her. 

** My sister, Miss Landis," said Delphine, 
naming her to Etta. 


In few and simpie words, but with a gra- 
cious smile and a sweetly courteous accent, 
Miss Landis greeted her sister’s friend; and 
as Etta touched her cool, soft hand, and 
looked into her calm, dark eyes, he: heart 
was touched with a feeling of reverent pity, 


for there was that in the pale and quiet face 
of Eleanor Landis which spoke of sorrow 
and of resignation. 

She had once been very beautiful. She 
was beautiful yet, although the youthful 
flush and brightness were faded from her 


gentle, high-bred face, and her hair, which 
had once been glossy brown, was thickly 


strewn with gray: yet it was not age which 
had silvered those abundant tresses; for, 
judging from her face, her years could 
hardly number twenty-five. Her look was 
indescribably sweet and sad; and her face 


had great intellectual power, for all its 


saintly calm. 

Miss Landis led Etta to the well-laid din- 
ner-table, and as the three young men who 
stood there turned respectfully to be intro- 
duced, she presented them each in turn. 

*“*My brother, Mr. Landis, Miss Hender- 
son,” 

And a handsome, bright-looking young 
man of twenty-four bowed low, with a very 
admiring glance at Etta’s pretty face. 

**Mr. Belden, and Mr. Merivaie.’’ 

Etta returned two more deferential bows, 
from two more young men, —the college 
“chums” of Reginald Landis, —and then 
Miss Landis indicated the place she was to 
occupy at table, next to Delphine, and op- 
posite to ‘* Rex,’’ as they all cailed him. 

He was a fine young fellow, much like 
Delphine, and from the first he evinced a 
marked admiration for Etta. When, on the 
morrow, came Aiice Lockwoo!, a dashing 
brunette beauty, with many accomplish- 
ments, the impressible Mr. Belden fell in 


love with her at once, and even Harry Meri. 
vale divided his attentions between her and 
Delphine, who had hitherto monopolized 
them exclusively; but Rex Landis, thenes. 
forth and forever, stood firm in his alle. 
giance to Etta, whose pretty face and bright 


black eyes half won his heart when first he’ 


saw her, and whose winning ways and ex- 
cellent qualities quite completed the con- 
quest in the cours* «f her holiday visit, 
He was her escort wherever they went; and 
the merry party of young people went every- 
where, — to balls, parties, concerts, lec- 


tures. They rode, they walked, they 


danced, together; and it soon came to be 
accepted, as a matter of course, that upon 
all occasions Rex should go with Etta,’ Wal- 
ter Belden with Alice Lockwood, and Harry 
Merivale with Delphine,—for Harry soon 
found that the brilliant Alice would have 


no divided homage, and he left her entirely 


to Belden. 

Etta Henderson thoroughly enjoyed her 
visit, though she would perhaps have hesi- 
tated to confess how greatly Rex Landis’s 
devotion contributed to her pleasure. But 


she frequently wondered why it was that 


Eleanor, whose grace, elegance, and mani- 
fold accomplishments rendered her a most 
desirable acquisition to any company, 80 
very seldom accompanied them. At last 
she questioned Delphine about her sister’s 
noticeable distaste for society. 

The two girls had retired to their room, 


after an evening spent at a specially pleas- 
ant social gathering, and Delphine was 
standing before her dressing-bureau brush- 
ing out her sunny hair when Etta propound- 
ed herinquiry. For some moments she did 
not answer; but when she had completed 
the arrangement of her hair for the night, 
she came and sat down by Etta’s side, and 
there were tears in her pretty blue eyes as 
she said, — 

“‘Poor Eleanor! she used to be a belle 
once, and she queened it as gayly as any of 
us; but she has no heart for merry-making 
now.” 

And Delphine sighed, and repeated, — 

**Poo: Eleanor!” 

“She has had some great trouble, then ?” 
queried Etta, in sympathizing tones. 

**T think she is broken-hearted,”’ answer- 
ed Delphine sadly. **She was deceived, 
Etta, by the man whom she was engaged to 
marry. He played her false, —the villain! 
—and the sorrow almost killed her; for she 
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loved him as few women know how to 
love.”’ 

“Will you tell me how it was?’ asked 
Etta, deeply interested, 

“Yes, if you wish it,’ responded Del- 
phine. 

She paused for a few moments, and then 
resumed, — 

“She met him first about seven years 
ago, when she was in her eighteenth year; 
and, O Etta! she was such a beauty! You 
can imagine how lovely she was, with those 
poor, pale cheeks as red as Alice’s own, and 
her hair down to her waist in one mass of 
bright brown curls, Rex and I were so 
proud of her: we used to say she looked 
like an angel. 1 was achild then, and was 
sent to bed early; and I used to tease to be 
allowed to sit up and see Eleanor when she 
was all dressed to go out, or receive compa- 


ny, of an evening, She saw a great deal of 


company, and nobody was so much ad- 
mired. I heard papa say to her once that 
he was getting melancholy from the effect 
of sympathy for her discarded suitors; and 
that he had refused so many offers for her 
hand that he believed he was getting the 


reputation of a stony-hearted parent. 

‘But that one came at last whom she did 
not discard. He was a United-States-Army 
officer, Captain Gervase Deloraine’’ — 

Here Etta gave such a violent start that 
Delphine stopped short, and inquired, with 
surprise, — 

“What is it, Etta? Have you heard of 
him?” 

“T believe I have,’’ said Etta, coloring. 
“But never mind about it now: go on with 
your story, please.’’ 

She did not like to tell Delphine that 
Captain Gervase Deloraine was the name 
of her brother Lester’s most intimate com- 
rade and best-beloved friend: her brother 
Lester, who was also an army officer, and 
who wrote and talked of that boon compan- 
ion so constantly, and in terms of such su- 
perlative praise, that she had long desired 
most ardently to meet the paragon of all 
perfection in whom her brother had such 
delight. She did not like to say that she 
suspected Lester of designing to make a 
match between herself and this man whom 
Delphine had called a villain, and that she 
had promised to shorten her visit as much 
as possible, because Lester was coming 
home on leave, and Captain Deloraine was 


coming with him. Not liking to tell of 
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these things, Etta only blushed, and hastily 
bade Delphine go on. 

“Well, they were engaged to be married, 
Eleanor and Captain Deloraine,’’ said Del- 
phine, ‘* There never was a more com- 
pletely devoted lover than he appeared to 
be, and Eleanor was perfectly happy. She 
thought her lover everything that was good 
and noble,—and so we all thought him, 
We were fascinated with him, each and 
every one of us. I believe I was as much 
in love with him as Eleanor herself; and 
Rex fairly worshiped him. As for papa, he 
placed unbounded confidence in the tnan to 
whom he was willing to give Eleanor, 

‘*He was not very handsome; but he was 
fine-looking, and his polished and courtly 
manners reminded you of the old French 
noblesse that we read about, —and, by the 
way, he comes of French descent. He 
treated my sister with a reverent tender- 


ness that was far more impressive than a 
show of demonstrative ardor. He was very 
tall, and he had a respectful fashion of bow- 
ing his head when he spoke to her, as if he 
did bomage to her goodness: and well he 
might; for she is a perfect saint, — my sis- 
ter, 


“And, O Etta! when I think of how she 
loved that man, and how cruelly he de- 
ceived her, I positively hate him!’ cried 
Delphine, her blue eyes flashing through 
her tears. ‘*‘ He seemed so true and noble; 


and we all so loved and trusted him! But 


this is not telling you how we found him 
out. 

‘*Eleagor had been engaged to him for 
about six months, and he was urging her to 
name the wedding-day, when we went to 
Newport to pass the summer months. The 
captain was stationed at Fort Adams; and 
he used to come over to the hotel and see 
us almost every day. We had the most de- 
lightful times, and we grew fonder and 
fonder of the captain every day. Before 
we had been there a week it was all settled 
that the wedding should take place as soon 
as we returned home in the fall; and I was 
promised that I should be the bridemaid, 


How proud I was! and how I did adore the 
captain! because it was through his persua- 
sions that Eleanor was induced to promise 


me that, 


**T must hurry over the story of his per- 
fidy, for it angers and excites me to remem- 
ber that happy time, and t!.en to think how 
we were deceived in him. We staid there 
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all summer, just in that way; and at last it 
came time to go home, and prepare for 


Eleanor’s marriage, —for the day was set, 
and it only lacked a month to the time. 
Papa went home a week before we did on 
account of some business. The day after 
he went, Gervase was with us, and again 
the next day; and that was the last time 
Eleanor ever saw him,” 


Delphine paused to take breath, and Etta 
uttered an exclamation of interest and in- 
dignation; but she did not ask any ques- 
tions, for her friend very quickly resumed. 

*“* He staid with us until quite a late hour 
that evening, and when at last he was 
obliged to leave he promised to come over 
early the next morning, as we had arranged 
to go out and have a quiet little picnic with 
a few family friends, and he, of course, was 
indispensable. 

** But he did not come. When the hour 
came at which we intended to set out upon 
our excursion he had not arrived, and, al- 
though we waited until everybody was out 
of patience, we waited in vain. At last we 
went off without him, concluding that he 
had been unavoidably prevented from join- 
ing us. We left a message for him, in case 


he should come over during the day; but he 
did not come, — not that day, nor ever. He 
sent no excuse, nor did we hear anything of 
him until we returned to Providence, at the 
end of the week. 

* Naturally, Eleanor was worried and dis- 
turbed, and looked so; and papa, too, seem- 


ed uneasy. He inquired about Gervase 
almost immediately; and when weeold him 
how we had not seen him for several days, 
papa’s face grew angry and threatening, and 
he sternly asked what day it was that Ger- 
vase had disappointed us. When we told 
him, he looked still more ominous, and 
muttered, — 

bad! too bad!’ 

** He took Eleanor away to talk with her 
in private; and though, of course, I did not 
know at the time what he told her, I know 
it now. 

*“*He had seen Gervase in Providence 
that day,—had seen him where the man 
who married Eleanor Landis must not go. 
My sister would never aily herself to a man 
whose morals she could not respect, and she 
had believed her lover to be fully worthy of 
her; but papa bad seen him enter a low and 
disreputable house, where no man who re- 
spected himself would be seen. At first he 
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thought he was mistaken in the person; he 
could hardly believe it was Gervase. But 


he resolved to be convinced beyond a doubt, 


and so he waited till he saw the man come 
out again, and it was Gervase. My father 
met him, and spoke to him, coldly asking if 
he was accustomed to frequent that sort of 
place. The captain stared blankly at him 
for a moment, and then, coloring up to the 


eyebrows, snatched out his watch, muttered 
something about missing the Newport boat, 
and rushed off, almost at a run, leaving pa- 
pa to make the best of it. 

**The best that could be made of it was 
bad enough, to a girl of Eleanor’s princi- 
ples; but papa, who is always reasonable, 
said Gervase must have an opportunity to 
explain before he was condemned. They 
both hoped that he would clear himself; 
but they were sadly disappointed. 

**The next day after that of our arrival, 
Eleanor and I went out calling on our 
friends whom we had not seen all summer; 
and finally we staid quite late in the even- 
ing at a house where we were rather inti- 
mate, and Rex came about nine o’clock to 
fetch us home. 

“The evening was so pleasant, that, in- 
stead of going directly to take the car for 
Elmwood, we went around through the 
Cove Promenade, and lingered there a little 
while, enjoying the moonlight and the 
evening breeze. We thought at first that 
we were the only persons in the grounds; 
but presently we caught sight of a couple 
standing quite near to us, in the shadow of 
some trees, yet still distinctly visible, and 
talking together with such absorbing inter- 
est that they did not notice our approach. 
It was the girl who was talking when we 
drew near, and I thought her voice was 
deep and harsh enough for a man, though I 
heard nothi:.g of what she said. She wasa 
large, masculine -looking girl, handsome, 
but bold and awkward in her manner, and 
she was dressed in a gaudy, flashy style that 
matched very well with her looks and voice. 

** We were walking leisurely past the two 
persons, quite unnoticed by them, when 
Rex suddetily stopped short, exclaiming, — 

***Why, Eleanor! don’t you sec? 

**Yes, Eleanor saw. It was Gervase De- 
loraine who stood listening to this girl, 
holding one of her hands in both of his 
own, and leaning toward her, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon her face. 

**| saw Eleanor turn pale, and Rex was 
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on the point of speaking to Gervase, when 
he gave a loud cry of delight, and down he 
went upon his knees at the girl’s feet, pas- 
sionately kissing her hand, while the tears 
were actually streaming down his cheeks, 
as he cried out, in tones so intense with 
earnestness tha: we could distinctly hear 
every word, — 

“Oh, God bless you, dear Let! May 
God forever bless you! Henceforth I swear 
that all I have is yours, Ask anything you 
will of me, and I will serve you like a slave. 
I will peril life, honor, everything for you!’ 

‘*He would have said more; but the girl 
stopped him, and made him rise to his feet, 
I looked at Eleanor: she was white as death; 
but she did not speak, She laid her hand 
upon Rex’s arm, —for he was starting to- 
ward Gervase, with clenched hands and a 
blackly furious face, — and without a word 
she signed him to be silent, and pass on. 

“ Neither Gervase nor his companion per- 
ceived us as we quietly moved away. When 
we reached home, Eleanor fainted on the 
threshold; and for several days she was 
too ill to leave her room, 

“Gervase called the morning after that 
scene at the Cove, but he was not admitted. 
Papa said, if he had been there, he would 
have kicked the scoundrel off the premises, 
Iwish he had! How dared he make love to 
another woman, and devote his life to her, 
when le was engaged to marry Eleanor? 
and such a woman, too! 

“Poor Eleanor! she came out of her 
room at last, and from that day forth she 
never spoke his name; but, oh! the heart- 
break in her poor white face was enough to 
make me cry just to look at her, She took 
Gervase Deloraine’s ring and all his letters 
and everything he had given her, and sent 
them back to him; but she did not write a 
line or send a word of message with them, 
The servants were ordered never to admit 
him to the house, and from that day to this 
Eleanor has never seen him. 

“She grew thinner and paler day by day, 
poor girl; and, though she uttered not a 
word, we knew her heart was breaking. 
Papa was afraid she would die; and so he 
took her abroad in the spring, while Rex 
and I were sent to boarding-school. They 
went to Italy, and staid three years, and 
when they returned Eleanor’s health ‘vas 
recovered; but her fresh, bright color was 
quite gone, and all her lovely brown hair 
Was gray, as you see it now. It nearly 

15 


broke my heart to see her!’ sobbed Del- 
phine, bursting into tears, 


Etta was ready to cry, too, from sympa- 


thy. She expressed unbounded pity for 
Eleanor, and the greatest contempt for De- 
loraine; but she declared that, after all, 
Eleanor was far too good to have married 
such a scoundrel. 

A few days later, Etta Henderson re- 


ceived a letter from her mother, who de- 


sired her to come home, as Lester was ex- 
pected home very soon, and would be dis- 
appointed if he should find her absent. 

Etta was a great pet with her brother, 
and, being equally fond of him, she had no 
mind to disappoint him. Yet there was 
another who would be sorely disappointed 
at parting with her until her visit in his 
home had been extended to its uttermost 
possible limits; and Etta knew very well 
that Rex Landis was more to her than a 
brother. Her mother’s wishes must be 
complied with, however, and she reluctant- 
ly prepared for her departure. 

But Rex had no idea of letting her go 
with matters unadjusted to his satisfaction, 
Though she was greatly in demand during 
those last two days, and it required some 
manceuvring to catch her alone, he contrived 
to get a private interview; and in half an 
hour he had proposed to her, and been ac- 
cepted. 

So Etta returned home the affianced wife 
of Reginald Landis, conditional upon the 
consent of papa and mamma, She gave 
him permission to visit her at home, see 
her parents, and present his formal petition 
for her hand, Courtesy would require him 
to wait until his own guests had departed; 
but he assured her that he should come as 
soon as he was at liberty. 

The young lady reached her home on the 
same day that her brother arrived, but a few 
hours in advance of him. Her mother took 
her up to inspect the rooms which had been 
prepared for the use of Lester and Captain 
Deloraine, and remarked, when Etta had 
pronounced the arrangements perfect, — 

**T thought they would like to have the 
rooms adjoining each other; they are such 
constant companions, you know. We must 
be very civil to Captain Deloraine, my dear, 
Lester thinks so very much of him.” 

Etta said nothing; but an indignant color 
flushed her cheek as she wondered how she 
could be civil to Captain Deloraine, after 
what she had heard of him. He might be 
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Lester’s friend; but she could not forget 
Eleanor Landis’s gray hair and broken 
heart. 

But when she saw the carriage coming 
which had been sent to meet the two offi- 
cers, she forgot all about the perfidious De- 
loraine, and thought only of her brother. 
Every one else forgot him, in the first ex- 
citement of welcoming Lester. They all 
gathered about him, exclaiming, kissing, 
shaking hands, declaring how much he had 
improved since his last leave, and how well 
his new uniform became him, —for Lester 
was a captain, too, but recently promoted, 
and rather proud of his still new rank. 

How they all admired him! And well 
they might; for he was a handsome fellow, 
not tall, but well formed, and soldierly in 
step and bearing. Like his sister, he was 
brune, and his black curls and dark, bright 
eyes were very like her own. 

His friend was entirely unlike him, as 
such close friends often are. A tall, fair, 
stately man, much older than Lester, though 
still young; a proud man, for pride was 
written in every feature of his strongly out- 
lined face; a sharply observant man, for 
you could tell that his keen blue eyes saw 
everything; and not a happy man, by the 
sad expression of his fine, reticent, yet sens- 
itive, mouth. He stood modestly in the 
background uutil Lester called attention to 
him, 

**You are all forgetting Gervase,’’ said 
Captain Henderson. ‘“ Father, mother, sis- 
ter, —I need not bespeak a welcome for my 
dear friend, Gervase Deloraine.’’ 

No; for the parental hearts went out to- 
ward the chosen friend of their beloved 
son, and they could not say or do enough to 
make him feel how glad they were to see 
him. Even Etta could not withhold her 
hand, nor give it coldly, when Lester said 
“my dear friend’’ so fondly; and, looking 
into those honest eyes, she found it hard to 
remember that this man was treacherous 
and false. That noble face was not the 
face of a villain; and the sadness of those 
firm lips was not the sadness of remorse. 
Even in that first hour of their acquaint- 
ance, Etta found herself fast losing her prej- 
udice against Captain Deloraine. 

And so, when Lester eagerly asked her, 
the first time they were alone, how she liked 
his friend, she answered truthfully, — 

“T cannot help liking him, Lester; and 
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yet I am afraid that I ought not to like 
him.” 

**Why not, I should like to know?” de 
manded Lester, in great astonishment and 
displeasure. 

** Because I have heard that he is a bad 
man,’’ Etta gravely replied. 

**Then you have heard an infamous lie!” 
cried Lester indignantly. ‘* Whoever says 
that Gervase Deloraine ever did anything 
to be ashamed of” — 

‘*But, Lester,’’ interposed Etta, as she 
saw that her brother was getting excited, 
**the person who told me was’? — 

Now it was Lester’s turn to interrupt, 

“You need not tell me what story you 
have heard, nor who told it,’’ he said, with 
decision, ‘*I will not believe any one’s tes 
timony against Gervase!” 

“It may be a mistake,” said Etta, in 
thoughtful accents. 

**It is a mistake or a slander,” said Les- 
ter emphatically. ‘‘ Believe me, Etta, Ger. 
vase has always been a good man. Heisa 
model of honor, generosity, and truth, and 
has not the shadow of a vice, or even a bad 
habit.” 

And Etta said no more; but she was im- 
pressed by her brother’s faith in his friend. 
She resolved that she would manage in 
some way to hear Captain Deloraine’s ver- 
sion of Delphine’s story. There might be 
a mistake. 

So she watched for her chance to bring 
the subject forward; but it was not a thing 
easy to mention, nor was Captain Delo- 
raine a man with whom even a pretty girl 
might venture lightly to intrude upon the 
privacy of his heart, or touch his secret with 
a careless hand, and day after day went by, 
while Etta grew to like him wonderfully 
well; but she never saw the time when she 
dared ask him to explain that chapter in 
his life-history which he little thought was 
known to her, It became more and more 4 
riddle to her, as she came to understand 
how truly noble was the character of Ger- 
vase Deloraine, and how utterly he was in- 
capable of doing what Delphine said he had 
done. 

And now she began to be haunted bya 
constant fear that Rex would come, and 
meet the captain there, and that trouble 
would arise between them. Delphine had 
told how bitterly her brother felt toward 
Deloraine, and how she believed that if 
they ever met again Rex would take vel: 
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geance on him for Eleanor’s blighted life; 
and Etta could well believe that the fiery- 
spirited young man would not hesitate to 
call the captain to account wheresoever he 
should meet him, She corresponded with 
Rex, but she had not informed him of Ger- 
yase Deloraine’s presence under her fa- 
ther's roof, She had never mentioned his 
name; and, indeed, Rex was not aware that 
she knew the story ef his sister’s sorrow, 
Sometimes she thought of suggesting to her 
jover that they might be bolding a mistaken 
view of Deloraine’s conduct; but what could 
she say in support of such a theory except 
that she liked the captain, and did not be- 
lieve him capable of deceit? No: she must 
discover the truth of the affair before she 
said anything to Rex. 

But, no opportunity presenting to further 
her intention, it chanced at last that Rex 
stumbled upon the very catastrophe that 
she had hoped to avert, 

He had written to say that she might ex- 
pect to see him shortly, but he had not 
named the exact day when he would arrive; 
and he had asked leave to bring Walter Bel- 
den with him, as that young man still lin- 
gered in the Landis mansion, —although 
Alice Lockwood was gone, —and Rex fear- 
ed it would not be just the thing to go away 
and leave him. 

Etta carried the letter to her mother, 
blushingly explained the object of Rex’s in- 
tenced visit, and told who Mr. Belden was. 
With her mother’s approval, she then wrote 
to Rex, bidding him invite his ‘‘chum”’ to 
accompany him, by all means, 

She regretted, however, that he had not 
been more explicit as to the time of his 
coming; and, as it proved, her anxiety was 
not uncalled for. Rex and his friend ar- 
rived one afternoon when Etta was out 
making calls with her mother, and there 
was no one at home to receiye them save 
the two soldiers; but Lester, who had been 
told that Etta was expecting friends from 
Providence (and had not been told that one 
of them was more than a friend), was 
prompt to welcome tbem, in the absence of 
the ladies, He came out of the library, 
where he and Gervase were lounging with 
their cigars, and hastened to usher in the 
guests. 

“My mother and sister are out, gentle- 
men; but you will permit me to make you 
tomfortable until they return,” he said cor- 
dially, “I don’t know what rooms have 


been prepared for you; but if you will leave 
your portmanteaus in the hall, and come 
into the library, [ will have some coffee sent 
up, and we shall do very well till the ladies 
get home.” 

Greatly pleased at the cordiality of his re- 
ception, Rex introduced himself and his 
friend by name, after which Lester led the 
way to the warm and cozy library. Ger- 
vase politely arose from his seat as they en- 
tered, and Lester presented him. 

“My friend and comrade, Captain Delo- 
raine, Mr. Beldeu.’’ 

The two young men bowed simultaneous- 
ly, and Lester added, — 

“Captain Gervase Deloraine, Mr. Lan- 
dis.” 

But no bland greetings or polite saluta- 
tions followed this second introduction. As 
Rex was named, Captain Deloraine started 
and looked searchingly into his face. A 
deep flush suffused his own as he recog- 
nized the brother of Eleanor, and then he 
grew very pale, 

Rex stood fora moment glaring at the 
captain, who, deeply embarrassed, knew 
not what to say. At last he held out his 
hand in a hesitating way. With a face 
black with anger, Rex lifted his clenched 
fist, and struck the offered hand away, 
while between his close-shut teeth he mut- 
tered, — 

‘*Scoundrel! how dare you insult me 
with the offer of your hand?” 

For one instant Captain Deloraine’s face 
grew white with wrath, and Lester looked 
to see him strike the young man to the 
floor; but he only said, in a low, stern, 
voice, — 

** You will repent that yet, Reginald!’ 

And, folding his arms across his breast, 
he strode out of the room. 

“In the name of common civility, what 
does that mean?’? demanded Walter Bel- 
den, staring at his friend as if he suspected 
the young man of having suddenly taken 
leave of his senses. 

‘It means,”’ said Rex, hoarse with pas- 
sion, and quite forgetting where he was, 
‘*it means that I know Gervase Deloraine 
of old, and know him for a false-hearted 
hypocrite! a lying villain! a’? — 

Lester Henderson stepped forward, white 
to the lips, and with both hands clenched, 
His voice shook with the effort he made to 
control its tone, as he interrupted Rex, — 

“Captain Deloraine is my friend and 
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guest, sir! I must ask you to retract the 
language you have just applied to him.” 

retract nothing!’ retorted Rex, 
fiercely. “I repeat every word of it! If 
there is any more infamous term than [ 
have yet applied to him, I apply it now!’ 

Lester’s wrath broke bounds for a mo- 
ment, and he thundered, — 

“If you dare to say another word deroga- 
tory to Captain Deloraine, by heaven, sir! 
I ’ll drive that word down your throat! 
Captain Deloraine is a gentleman and a 
man of honor.” 

“He is neither a gentleman nor an hon- 
orable man,’’ answered Rex, calmly and de- 
liberately. ‘On the contrary, he is ex- 
actly the opposite!’ 

Lester’s breath came hard, and the blue 
veins stood out like cords upon his brow. 
With shut teeth and blazing eyes, he sprung 
toward Rex. His hand was lifted with a 
threatening gesture; but he checked him- 
self, and, falling back, regarded the young 
man for a moment with a look of anger and 
disgust. Then he said, in tones of haughty 
contempt, — 

** You also, unfortunately, are an invited 
guest here; that fact protects you for the 
present’? — 

“It need not!’ Rex exclaimed. 

** But,’ Lester coldly continued, “at a 
fitting time and place, I shail call you to ac- 
count for the words you have used concern- 
ing a man, than whom a better does not ex- 
ist. Every insult that you have directed at 
my friend, I take as offered to myself.”’ 

Rex was far enough from wishing to of- 
fend Etta’s brother; yet, furious with an- 
ger though he was, he felt that, in the light 
in which his conduct must appear to Cap- 
tain Henderson, he had been guilty of inso- 
lence which the soldier could do no less 
than resent, He saw, also, by the cold look 
and uneasy manner of his friend Belden, 
that he too was surprised aud shocked; in 
fact, ashamed of his company. He now 
bitterly regretted that he had allowed his 
temper to get the better of his judgment, 
and betray him into forgetting what was 
due to the roof under which he had en- 
countered Deloraine. Feeling thus, he at- 
tempted to apologize. 

*t beg you to believe that I have no de- 
sire to insult you, Captain Henderson,’ he 
said gravely. ‘*More than that, I will ad- 
mit that, in my surprise at meeting Gervase 
Deloraine here, I took an unbecoming way 
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to manifest my opinion of him. You greatly 
mistake his character, but’? — 

“No, sir, I do not mistake!’ haughtily in. 
terrupted Lester. 

Rex had only made matters worse. An. 
gry as he was before, Lester’s indignation 
waxed several degrees hotter at what he 
considered the impertinence of this fellow, 
coming here to tell him he was mistaken in 
his chosen friend, his Damon, his Fidw 
Achates. 

‘Tt is not your rudeness, but your attack 
upon my friend, that I resent,’ he 
tinued severely. ‘I allow no one to speak 
ill of Captain Deloraine in my presence,” 

Rex’s brow reddened: he did not like the 
tone of Captain Henderson’s retort; but be- 
fore he could answer, a light step came 
tripping through the hall, and immediately 
Etta entered the library, calling eagerly to 
her brother, — 

“Lester! where are you Lester?’ ~and 
stopping suddenly at sight of Rex and her 
brother, standing there in such a mutually 
hostile attitude: for Lester’s hands were 
gripped, and Rex’s eyes were flashing; and 
Walter Belden, standing by, looked very 
much as if he were preparing to separate 
the combatants. 

* Rex!’ cried Etta, and put out both her 
gloved hands to him, withdrawing one of 
them the next moment, and offering it to 
Mr. Belden. 

The latter gentleman bowed with great 
courtesy, and replied to the young lady's 
greeting with a very visible expressiun of 
relief. Rex looked rather sulky, yet there 
was acertain accent to his tone and an air 
of confidence in his manner, as he addressed 
his fiancee, which, in addition to their call- 
ing each other “*Rex” and “ Etta,’’ told 
plainly enough what their relations were; 
and Lester, becoming thus enlightened, 
stared at Rex with a look so profoundly as- 
tonished and disgusted, that Etta exclaimed 
in displeasure, — 

‘“*What is the matter, Lester? Perhaps 
you do not know it, but you are looking as 
insolent as you possibly can, — and you can 
look very insolent when you choose, Have 
you and Rex disagreed already?” 

“The insolence is not mine; quite the 
contrary,” said Lester, with a curling lip 
“But I shall leave your guest to explain.” 
And so saying, he turned his back upon Rex, 
and with a curt’ nod to Mr. Belden, walked 
indignantly out of the room. 
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Etta turned a puzzled countenance to her 
lover. 

“What does it mean, Rex?” 

“Etta, why did n’t you warn me that 
Gervase Deloraine was here?”’ 

“Oh! I see it all now,” exclaimed Etta, 
in atone of dismay. ‘‘ You have met Ger- 
yase, and insulted him, One might just as 
well strike Lester in the face: he would 
take it no more amiss!” 

“You say ‘Gervase’ as if he were your 
friend as well as your brother’s!” cried Rex, 
flushing. 

“And so he is,” said Etta warmly; and 
indeed, the whole family had grown to re- 
gard Lester’s friend next to Lester himself, 
and Etta, like the rest, habitually called 
him by his name. “I thoroughly respect 
him,” she added, ‘‘and I am convinced 
that you have sadly misjudged him, Rex.” 

Rex shook his head, frowning darkly. 

“You do not understand, Etta,’’ he said; 
“the evidence of my own eye-sight cannot 
be doubted.” 

“You are mistaken, Rex; I have heard 
the whole story, from Delphine; yet I am 
sure that there is some mistake, I intend 
that the mistake shall be corrected, and all 


this trouble set right, before I sleep tonight,” 


said Etta resolutely. ‘* But for the present, 
we will adjourn this discussion, as Mr, Bel- 
den is being shamefully neglected.”’ 

“Oh, no!” smiled Mr. Belden. 

“ And, besides, it is nearly tea-time; we 
are old-fashioned about our meals,’’ the 
young lady continued. ‘* You shall go to 
your own rooms, while I run and get my 
bonnet off, and speak to mamma, Of 
course she does not know of your arrival;’’ 
and accordingly, she summoned a servant 
to show the young men up-stairs, 

Wher they were gone, she sought out her 
mother, and after imparting the informa- 
tion that the expected guests were come, 
she inquired as to the whereabouts of Ger- 
vase Deloraine. 

Mrs. Henderson did not know where he 
was; somewhere with Lester, she presumed. 
So Etta postponed her meditated interview 
with him until after tea, Neither of the 
young soldiers were present at this meal, 
which occasioned much surprise on the part 
of Mrs, Henderson, but was a relief to Rex, 
who had been dreading to encounter them 
again. 

Mrs, Henderson was pleased with Rex, 
and so was Etta’s father, who made his ac- 
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quaintance that evening; and when the 
young man asked them for a private inter- 
view, and preferred his suit for their daugh- 
ter’s hand, they willingly gave their uncon- 
ditional consent. Mrs. Henderson was 
anxious that Lester should be informed of 
the happy arrangement, and greatly the 
good lady wondered at the continued ab- 
sence of her son and his comrade. But 
Lester could not be found, much to the sat- 
isfaction of Rex. 

It was quite late when the absentees re- 
turned from the theatre whither they had 
gone to pass the evening, in order to avoid 
a second unpleasant meeting with Rex. 
All the family, including the two guests, 
had retired to their several rooms; but Etta 
was up, and wat¢hing for Lester and Ger- 
vase. The moment she heard them enter, 
she ran down the front stairs and pounced 
upon them, in the hall, 

**Have you come at last!’ she cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I’ve been watching for you this 
hour. Now come into the library this mo- 
ment, and prepare for an explanation. No, 
don’t go away, Gervase, I want you,”’ she 
added, as Captain Deloraine made a move- 
ment as if to withdraw. 

The captain flushed and bit his lip un- 
easily, but he obediently followed Etta’s 
lead. Lester went, too, though his stern 
look showed that he was prepared for the 
‘explanation’? which his sister was about 
to demand. By the time they had reached 
the library, however, he had sufficiently 
controlled his temper to speak in his usually 
affectionate tone, when he addressed his 
sister. 

“Well, Etta, you will explain first, won’t 
you? I want to know who he is, —that 
fellow who comes here calling Gervase 
names,”’ 

And Lester’s hands clenched themselves 
involuntarily, as he recalled the epithets 
which had been applied to his friend. 

**T will tell you about him, presently,” 
smiled Etta. ‘‘ But just now I want to tell 
Gervase a story; and I want you to listen 
also,” 

*“*To—tell me a story?” murmured Ger- 
vase wonderingly. 

“A story, dear friend, which has two 
sides,” responded Etta, ‘‘And when I 
have told you one side, you must tell the 
other,” 

She sat down, and motioned the two sol- 
diers to be seated near her; and, though 
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evidently puzzled, they complied. Then 
she turned to Gervase, and with no further 
warning or prefix, commenced to repeat the 
story told her by Delphine Landis. Cap- 
tain Deloraine turned white, as she begun 
to speak of Eleanor, and as she went on to 
describe his conduct at Newport, and the 
meeting with Mr. Landis in Providence, his 
interest became intense, and several times 
he was on the point of interrupting her, but 
she checked him by a gesture. But when 
she came to speak of what had taken place 
in the Cove Promenade, the scene which 
had been witnessed by Eleanor, Lester ut- 
tered a sharp cry of amazement. It was 
echoed by Gervase, and the two soldiers 
stared blankly at each other. Then Ger- 
vase’s head dropped suddenly upon his 
breast, and he murmured, in a choked 
voice, — 

**O Lester! if we had known!’ 

** Gervase!’’ 

Lester could say no more, for his own 
voice grew husky; he stretched out his 
hand, and Gervase clasped it, in silence, 

After a moment, Lester spoke again, very 
gently, as if he feared to hurt his friend, — 

‘And this young fellow is her brother, 
Gervase?”’ 

““Yes; no wonder he hates me! Miss 
Etta,” he exclaimed imploringly, “tell me 
something about Eleanor!” 

Etta would have gladly withheld the cruel 
knowledge of the change wrought by sor- 
row in the once beautiful and happy 
Eleanor, but she could not escape the re- 
cital. As gently as she could, she told him 
all. His face whitened, and he pressed his 
pale lips tightly together, repressing what- 
ever word or sound might have escaped 
him; but it needed no words to tell what 
he suffered. 

Lester, sensitive to his friend’s hurt as if 
it had been his own, watched him with a 
saddened brow, and trembling lip; but 
there was hope as well as sympathy in 
Etta’s face. 

“ Gervase,” she said, and touched him 
lightly on the shoulder, “ will you explain? 
Dear friend, I do not ask it from curiosity. 
Will you tell me your side of the story? I 
see that Lester understands it.” 

Gervase looked at Lester with a forlorn 
attempt to smile. 

“Tell her, Let, who the girl was that I 
made such violent love to,” he said. 

And Lester responded — 
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** Etta, it was I, Lester Henderson!’ 

“You! who ever heard—what do you 
mean?” gasped Etta. 

“IT mean that Eleanor, — excuse me, 
Etta, I was familiar with her name befor 
you ever saw her,” and Lester laid his hand 
tenderly upon the shoulder of Gervase,— 
**T mean that she saw Gervase talking with 
me attired in a woman’s dress! I was 4 
beardless boy, seven years ago, and madea 
passable woman, I dare say; though I wasa 
bold-looking huzzy, I have no doubt.’”’ 

**What was it for? a boy’s freak?” de 
manded Etta, in bewilderment. 

“Far from it;” and Lester looked gravely 
at his friend. 

“Tell her all, Let; why not?” said Cap. 
tain Deloraine. 

** All, Gervase? Would it not be better 
for you to tell it, then?” 

**No, no! go on,” said Gervase; and Les 
ter turned to his sister. 

«$I must tell the story,” he said, “I 
shall tell it in few words, Seven years ago, 
Etta, Gervase had a sister. She is dead, 
now; but he loved her very dearly, for she 
was his only sister, and they were orphaned 
while she was but a child. Gervase had 
been father, mother and brother to her; 
she was all he had to love, until he met 
Eleanor.” Lester put his arm across Ger- 
vase’s neck, as he said this, but did not 
look at him. 

**She was at a boarding-school in Provi- 
dence, and her vacation was to commence 
on that day when Gervase was to have gone 
to the picnic with the Landis’s,—and did 
not go. He meant to ask Eleanor to invite 
her down to Newport with them, for the re- 
mainder of their stay. She was very young 
and very pretty, and he thought they would 
all like her. But when he got back to 
quarters, he found a letter there awaiting 
him, — not from his sister, but from the 
principal of the school, urging him to come 
to Providence at once, as his sister was in 
great danger. Astounded and horrified, he 
applied for leave of absence to go to Provi- 
dence, and received permission to go, for 
one day only. He was ordered to report 
promptly the next evening, by nine o’clock, 
as he was wanted for special service. So, 
before daylight next morning, he was on 
his way to the city.” 

Etta was listening with breathless inter- 
est. Gervase’s face was averted, as he 
rested one elbow upon his knee, supporting 
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his head upon his hand, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause, Lester resumed, — 

“He hurried to the school, and asked af- 
ter his sister; and they told him a thing so 
much worse than anything he had thought 
of that it nearly took away his senses. She 
had left the school two days before, and 
they had just learned where she had gone. 
It was a hard thing for a brother to hear: 
he would rather have been told that she was 
dead and buried. 

“But he hoped it might not be too late to 
save her. He hastened to the vile place 
into which she had been decoyed, Heaven 
knows how! There are so many traps for 
thoughtless girls! But, when he sought ac- 
cess to her, she refused to see him. He 
knew not what todo. He shrank from ask- 
ing aid of the police, for more or less pub- 
licity would be the result of that. He 
thought if a woman went with him she would 
show herself: doubtless she was afraid of 
him. So he went back to the school and 
tried to persuade some one of the teachers 
to go, and try her influence with the poor 
girl; but no woman would go near such a 
place. 

“At last, he returned alone, and made 
another effort to see her; but he was still 
unsuccessful; and finally he had to goina 
great hurry, lest he should lose the only 
boat that went to Newport that night. He 
had to be at the fort by nine o’clock. Half 
crazed at being obliged to leave his sister 
there, he rushed out, and at the door en- 
countered the father of his affianced! He 
could not stop to explain; he had to run to 
catch the boat; and when he got back to 
the quarters, he was completely fagged out, 
and utterly miserable, poor fellow. And 
then he had orders to go off, early the next 
morning, in command of a detachment sent 
somewhere for some purpose, — never mind 
what; it is of no consequence,—and he 
could not return for four or five days. Was 
not that a hard case, Etta?’’ 

“ Hard indeed!’ murmured Etta, look- 
ing sympathetically at Gervase, She saw 
how his fingers tightened their clasp of Les- 
ter’s hand, though he neither. spoke nor 
looked up. 

“IT happened to go into his room, that 
night,”’ continued Lester, ‘fand found him 
wild with grief and despair. I had come 
from West Point only a short time before, 
and had not known Gervase long, but he 
had placed me under obligations to him for 


many a kindness, and I wanted to do some- 
thing for him: I made him tell me what his 
trouble was, and volunteered my services to 
help him out of it. I was not wanted for 
duty, and could get leave of absence when- 
ever I asked it. He did not believe in my 
capabilities at first; but I told him my plan, 
and he gave consent.’ — 

“Consent is hardly the word, Lester,’’ 
spoke Gervase, looking up. 

“‘T am telling this story, and I shall leave, 
out all your nonsense!’ retorted Lester. 
“To proceed, Etta, he thought his sister 
would be likely to see a woman, if any 
should call for her, but would not see me, 
for fear of falling into his hands. So I pro- 
posed to disguise myself as a woman: I 
had done it before, in masquerades and the- 
atricals, with brilliant success. I could 
present myself to Miss Deloraine as a friend 
of her brother, and carry a letter from him, 
assuring her of forgiveness, and the kind- 
est treatment, if she would return to him; 
and I trusted to my lucky tongue to per- 
suade her to go with me. 

“To be brief, I carried out this pro- 
gramme to the letter. [ went to Providence, 
carrying a letter from Gervase to his sister. 
She did see me, believing me to be a woman; 
and I did persuade her to leave that house 
in my company. But it took several visits 
and several days to accomplish this. I got 
her away at last, however, and I jeft her in 
the lodgings I had secured, while I started 
out, intending to go to my hotel, get rid of 
my woman’s rig, and prepare to meet Ger- 
vase, for I knew that by this time he had 
returned to the fort, and would be in Provi- 
dence as soon as he could get there. The 
fact was, he had already arrived, and I en- 
countered him as I was crossing the Prom- 
enade. I spoke to him, and he recognized 
me. I told him what I had done, and—he 
behaved like a lunatic, and Eleanor wit- 
nessed the performance!” 

Lester concluded with these words, spoken 
in a tone which he endeavored to make sar- 
castic, but his eyes were wet with a suspi- 
cious moisture which contradicted the flip- 
pant tone. 

Gervase stood up, and laid both hands 
upon his shoulders, looking into his face 
with loving eyes that were brimming full of 
tears. 

**God bless you, Lester!’ he said, in a 
tone that thrilled with deep emotion. ‘‘ The 
words I said then have caused me sorrow, — 
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but I meant them, and I mean them now, 
and for all time.”’ : 

Then he turned to Etta. 

** He had saved my sister from more than 
death, when I was powerless to help her, 
and she was very dear to me. Miss Etta, 
do you wonder that my gratitude was too 
great for any common words? do you won- 
der that I fell upon my knees and blessed 
him,—that I plegded him the devotion of 
gil my after life?’’ 

“I wonder,” said Etta gently, “that 
Eleanor never gave you an opportunity to 
explain all this.’ 

Gervase sighed heavily. 

“She thought her own eyes had borne 
witness to my falseness,” he answered 
sadly. ‘But if I had only known—ah! 
well, I did not know wherein I had of- 
fended. And now it is too late.’ 

“Perhaps not,” murmured Etta thought- 
fully. 

But the hour was late, and she did not 
stay to speak of what wasin hermind. She 
bade the two soldiers good-night, and sought 
her room again, to slumber and to dream; 
to dream of the reconciliation that she was 
determined to bring about between these 
two, who had been so sadly parted for so 
many weary years, and all through a mis- 
take. 

Early on the following morning, Etta 
arose and dressed herself to go out. Be- 
fore any other member of the family ap- 
peared, she had visited the telegraph office, 
and sent a telegram to Eleanor, bidding her 
come thither at once. She made no expla- 


nation whatever. Perhaps Eleanor would 


think some evil had befallen Rex; but if so, 
thought Etta, she would make all the more 
haste! 

At breakfast, Gervase did not appear; a 
headache, Lester said, in excuse for him: 


but Etta knew that he did not wish to meet 


Rex. Lester, to Rex’s great surprise, was 
very courteous and friendly, and cordially 
expressed his pleasure at the prospect of a 
relationship between them; but he made 
no attempt to explain the occurrence of the 
previous evening. He felt that this was 


better left with Etta; and he knew by the 


hopeful expression of Etta’s face, and by 
her shining eyes, that she had her own 
plans, and Lester knew better than to in- 
terfere when Etta set about adjusting any 
matter. 


So, after breakfast, he invited Walter 


Belden to join himself and Gervase in, 
walk, and the lovers were left alone, for 
Mrs. Henderson had affairs of the house to 
attend to, 

The two captains and Walter Belden rm. 
mained away all day, and it was growing 
dusk when they sauntered up the street and 
entered the house, throwing away their in. 
evitable cigars as they came in, Lester 
and Mr. Belden repaired at once to the din. 
ing-room, in search of lunch. But Gervase 
declared that he wanted nothing: he had 
no appetite that day. The drawing-room 
door stood open, and he entered, seeing two 
ladies seated at the further end of the room, 
and knowing by Etta’s voice that one of 
them wasshe. In the dim twilight he could 
not, at that distance, distinguish her save 
by her familiar accents. Of course her 
mother was with her, he thought. When 
he entered the room, he had seen no one 
else, but he immediately became aware that 
Rex was present. 

He stopped short, hesitating in doubt 
whether to advance or retreat; and before 
he had decided, Rex and Etta came forward 
together. 

“*Gervase,”’ said Etta, in a happy voice, 
full of strange excitement, so that she could 
hardly speak steadily, ‘‘ Gervase, this is my 
affianced husband. He made a mistake, 
last night, which I have corrected, and” — 

** And I am sorry, Gervase!’’ cried Rex, 
impulsively stretching out his hand. ‘Can 
you forgive me?’’ 

The captain’s face lit up with a glow of 
happiness, as he clasped once more the 


hand which had once been so devoted to 


him. Such a happy hope came into his 

heart, such a train of possibilities rushed 

into his mind, that they bewildered him, 

and he could scarcely find voice to faiter, — 
** You know the truth, then, Rex?” 


“T know it all! You pardon me, Ger- 


vase?” 

**Gladly!’’ and with an accent that spoke 
more than the words, he cried, — 

*“Only to see Eleanor, now! 
where is she?”’ 

** What if she were hore, Gervase?”’ 

Gervase trembled from head to foot, as 
he said faintly, — 

**Don't, Rex! it cannot be.’’ Yet he 
turned his eyes to that silent figure by the 
window, and made a step forward, trembling 
more and more, 


“It ean be! Eleanor!” spoke Rex, 


O Rex! 
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No need to speak. She had arisen, and 
was already by his side, 

**Gervase, I am here!’’ 

“Eleanor, my darling! After all these 
bitter years! Oh! God be thanked!’ 

His arms were about her; his earnest, 
thrilling voice was in her ears; his manly 
tears were falling on her upturned face; and 
his proud head bowed over hers, grown 
gray with sorrow for his sake, It was nota 


scene for other eyes to look upon. Rex 
and Etta felt this, and quietly left the room, 

Rex and Etta were young, in the first 
happiness of their prosperous love; but 
they did not know the depth and the sweet- 
ness of love as it was known to these other 
two, who had also known the pain that, 
sooner or later, always comes of love. They 
had greatly suffered, but they were recom- 
pensed at last 


CHANGED. 


BY MISS E. 8. NORTH. 


I’m swinging ’neath the chestnut boughs 
In the slanting rays of the setting sun: 
The busy hours have sped their rounds 
And the day’s work is done, 


My lengthening shadow on the grass 
Lies at my feet, and seems in sport to vie 
With the tail chestnut’s branching shade, 


Extended, lying by. 


*Neath the soft curtains of the night, 
Not yet descended o’er the smiling land, 


Wrapped in their evening glories bright, 
The purpling mountains stand. 


Stretched at their base the valley spreads, 
And seems to court the sun’s last parting gaze, 


As he, reluctant, draws away 
His gleaming, golden rays. 


The murmuring river laps its strand; 
The hills beyond it gently sloping rise: 


All nature’s beauty spreads before 
My absent, wandering eyes, 


Like a calm blessing softly falls 
The hush of evening over hill and dell 
While e’en the busy haunts of men 

Own its subduing spell. 


My thoughts are on the winding road 
Now and again I fancy I descry 
A horseman’s figure, in my sight, 
Looming against the sky. 


I hear the sound of ringing hoofs: 
He comes! he comes at last, my bonny lad, 
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And, springing down upon the sward, 
My seeking glance makes glad. 


Under the ylinting light he comes, 
And through a train of gold and crimson leaves 
Which underneath his passing tread 


A carpet deftly weaves. 


He stands beside me now once more, 
I see the red blood flush into his cheek: 
The tender greeting of his eyes 
My asking glances seek. 


Naught is the sunset beauty now. 
Be the world light or dark, to me ’t is bright: 
E’en the dim future-with Love’s art 


Is gilded to my sight. 


New-York City, November, 1878. 


WICKED LADY WALSINGHAM, 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“East Walsing!”’ 

Cramped and tired, I roused myself from 
the doze into which I had fallen. Thank 
Heaven, there were no more changings 
ahead of me! At last I was at my journey’s 
end. 

At my journey’s end, in one sense, it was 
true, but at the beginning of another pilgri- 
mage, for all that, — the pilgrimage upon 
which one may be said to enter when one 
first goes out into the big world alone. 
Alone! What a sad, sad word it is, is it 
not? I was only eighteen years old, and was 
going to my first situation. Madame Roche 
had fed and clothed me, at her own expense, 
for the last two years and a half, —in fact, 
ever since my dear mother, the poor and 
friendless widowed music-mistress, had died 
ina chilly dormitory at Northumberland 
Lodge, — and had now decided that it was 
high time I did those “‘ieetle things” for 
myself, 

Madame Roche, one day, it appeared, had 
greedily scanned the list of advertisements 
in the ‘*Queen” newspaper; and a few 
days afterward she called me to her room, 


** Janet Burton,” she said, not unkindly, 
though. ‘‘ you ought to be earning your daily 
bread, Listen to me. There is a Lady 
Walsingham, of Walsing Hal), in Lincoln- 
shire, who is in immediate need of a com- 
panion and amanuensis. The salary is good, 
— forty poundsayear, Youwill go thither 
a week from today, when they will meet you 
at a place called East Walsing. You ought 


’ to feel vastly grateful to me for having 


found you so desirable a home, Any holi- 
day you may have granted you, you will of 
course spend with me,’ 

Just that, and no more! So at the end 
of the week I said ‘‘good-by”’ to Notting 
Hill and wy girl-friends of the schoolroom, 
and set out on my lonely journey to Walsing 
Hall; to step, as it were, across the thresh- 
old of an unknown life. 

‘*Is anybody from Walsing Hall waiting 
here for me?” I asked anxiously of the 
solitary porter, who, having dragged out my 
trunk from the luggage-van, was now re- 
garding it stolidly, perplexedly, as though 
uncertain what to do with it. “I—I ex- 
pected that a carriage of some sort would 
be here,’”’ 

He looked at me with heavy, vacant eyes. 
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and seratched his head, as together we stood 
beneath the dim ojl-lamp which hung from 
the little boarded roof. A very insignificant 
station was East Walsing. 

“‘ There ’s naught here that I knows on,” 
he said in his broad Lincolnshire tongue; 
adding, with a slovenly touch of his cap, 
“Beg pardon, miss, but surely you a’n’t 
bound for that qneer place? ”’ 

‘“*Where? What do you mean?” 

“There must be some mistake, miss, 
You said you was going to Walsing Hail.” 

** And so I am,” I answered the man, try- 
ing to speak boldly, though my heart mis- 
gave me and my thoughts were growing 
troubled. ‘*There’sno mistake. I am ex- 
pected there. I shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly step into the road and see 
whether anything is coming or not,” 

He favored me with another vacant, in- 
credulous stare, and then went to do my 
bidding. In a moment or two the man was 
back again. 

‘*There’s naught coming as I can see,”’ he 
said. ‘* You had better bide a while, miss, 
atthe inn just over the road, —the East 
Walsing Arms, A very respectable ’ooman, 
the landlady, miss, and a friend of mine. 
You follow me.”’ . 

He shouldered my trunk, and I, feeling 
very nervous and. uncomfortable, followed 
him, The East Walsing Arms almost faced 
the station; the wide high-road alone ran 
between. We entered the already lighted 
bar, and the porter placed my luggage on 
asettle. I gave him a fourpenny-piece, — it 
was all [could afford. Ten minutes later 
I was drinking a second cup of tea, and 
nibbling my third dry biscuit, the comely 
landlady of the Walsing Arms—who had 
insisted upon my accepting the refreshment 
—standing by me with her elbows akimbo. 
She looked at me intently. 

“Tt ’s a rum start, miss, I mnst say, 
your going to Walsing Ha!l,’’ she began. 
“I wonder how it was as we never heard 
you were coming. A stranger a’n’t been 
nigh the place for years.” 

“No?” I said nervously. 

Leastways there ’s only one creature as 
visits there as I knows on,’’ added the 
landlady darkly. 

“Indeed! And who may that be?” I 
inquired, 

“Who, my dear? Why, Old Scratch!’ 
Was the grim reply. 

I started, and spilled my tea in the saucer, 


“Don’t scare me unnecessarily,” I cried 
piteously,. “What do you mean? You 


frighten me.” 

The landlady looked penitent. 

There — there,” she said soothingly; 
**don’t be uneasy. I meant naught, I assure 
you. It was all my nonsense, —’t was in- 
deed.’”? 

* Then I don’t like such nonsense,’’ I re- 


‘turned, feeling ready to ery outright. 


* You ought n’t to alarm one just for the 
sake of a joke: it’s unkind.” 

“Why, bless the gal! if it comes to 
that 

Here the pot-boy looked cautiously round 
the bar-parlor door, the little room in which 
1 was waiting. 

** A cart from Walsing Hall, marm,’’ said 
he, the young ’ooman ready?” 

I rose directly, and put down my cup 
and saucer. 

** Now no paying!’ said mine hostess as 
I once more took out my purse. “ Youhad 
it friendly-like, and, thank Heaven, I a’n’t 
pressed for a sixpence. Come, are you 
ready? If so be it’s old Jakes as they ’ve 
sent, you’d best look sharp. He’s a surly 
old beggar at the fairest o’ times, and don’t 
like being kept a-waiting. Put the purse 
back now, or I shall be offended.”’ 

I thanked her earnestly for her friendly 
kindness, and then together we went out to 
the front of the inn, It was dark and still 
outside, with only the stars in the sky, 
A ‘cold, keen March air was blowing up 
from the low-lying pastures about the 
house; the gaunt black trees, ghoul-like 
in the darkness, shivered and sighed 
fitfully as the wind crept through their 
branches, At the inn door stood a horse 
and two-wheeled cart, A man muflled 
in a thick coarse coat was perched on the 
high seat. 

** Come, mount, young ’ooman,”’ he called 
out roughly, on catching sight of me 
with the landlady. ‘‘Sorry 1 be so late‘ 
and wasn’t here to meet yer at first; 
but vould mare slipped into the dike 
yonder, and was a long while a-rightin’ 
herself. My lady said as how I was to 
give yer her ’pologies for not sendin’ the 
carriage, but she was a-wantin’ it as well, 
yer see, She’s gone out tonight.’’ 

*Ay—but on a broom, I'd swear!’ 
muttered the woman’s voice behind me, 
lonly shuddered, and said, turning round 
to her, — 
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“Will you be good enough to help me 
to get up?” 

She was at my side in an instant, one 
strong arm under mine, the other guiding 
my wandering foot. With difficulty I 
clambered aloft, settling myself close to 
old Jakes. Such close quarters, however, 
were unavoidable. 

* Bide still!’ he said with a curse. But 


it was to the poor patient mare that he’ 


spoke, not to me, and she had but uttered 
a plaintive neigh, and tossed her shaggy 
mane, 

They hoisted my luggage on to the 
seat, the good-hearted landlady coming 
round to the side of the cart in order to 
wrap my feet more closely in the musty 
brown horse-cloth which the old man 
called Jakes had brought with him; and 
then the pot-boy stepped back into the 
porch of the inn and cried out, ‘ Right 
you are!’ to which old Jakes growled 
something unintelligible to the common 
understanding, at the same time making 
a sharp, clicking noise with his tongue and 
teeth; and the next moment we were off. 
I wistfully turned my head to nod an 
adieu to the landlady, but she was speak- 
ing to the pot-boy and not looking my 
way. Her voice was loud and hearty, the 
night air cold and clear, 

**Well, as I often tells yer, my lad, 
ther’ ’s no ’counting for tastes,’’ I heard 
her say; ‘‘ but, for my part, cart ropes 
should n’t drag me to Walsing Hall to go 
and live with a witch!” 

I shall never forget that night-drive with 
old Jakes across the flat, marshy Lin- 
colnshire country, where the long dikes, 
cropping up here and there, shone cold 
and silent, beneath the dark starry sky, and 
where the sad-looking pollards, so few and 
far between, were shadowed blackly and 
faithfully in the pools at their base. It 
seemed to me a most dreary waste over 
which we were jogging in that comfortless 
two-wheeled cart, flat, barren, damp, look 
whithersoever I would. Deepruts ploughed 
the lonely, cheerless road; ruts which, un- 
heeded, must have grown deeper with each 
passing year; ruts, wet, rush-bordered, and 
dangerous, into which we plunged every 
now and then with fearful snddenness, and 
from which we as suddenly came out again 
on to the beaten track. I was shaken and 
jolted horribly, but said never a word. I 
kept quite silent, and endured the unsavory 


thumps against old Jakes as best I could, 
for I had neither the heart nor the breath 
to protest. Neither did he speak, unless to 
anathematize, and that sulkily enough, 
the tired toiling beast that was so willingly 
doing its best. Sometimes the faint lowing 
of cattle afar off would come mournfully 
over the misty fens; sometimes a strange 
unearthly sound near the edge of the stag- 
nant water by the wayside — perchance 
from the bloated throat of the bull-frog 
— would break the shadowed quietude of 
the barren marshes, Once, through the 
fast-rising mists, I fancied I saw a will-o’- 
the-wisp; but the ghostly, flickering light, 
or whatever it was, had vanished before I 
was certain, and I cared not to question old 
Jakes upon the matter. Presently, almost 
from beneath the very cart-wheels, some 
thing — a bird — started up affrighted, and 
flew off, with a weird cry, into the chill pale 
shadows that were gathering so heavily 
about us, 

What was that?” I exclaimed involun- 
tarily, more to myself than to my compan- 
ion. 

** What be yer afeard on?” muttered he 
stolidly. was only a moor-hen,” 

‘*]—I didn’t know,” I stammered, with 
a beating heart, and sank into silence again, 

Cold and miserable, I closed my eyes for 
a time, and by and by, on opening them, 
found that we had got on to a less rugged 
part of the ground, that trees were more 
thickly around us, and that the fog was not 
so clinging and low. Then we left the fens 
altogether, and once more jogged on to the 
turnpike. Having kept to the road for 
about ten minutes, we neared a dense grove 
of pine-trees, - We entered the blackness of 
this plantation, and soon arrived at a gate 
in the roadside. There was no lodge, and 
the gate was open. We turned in at it, and 
then the sound of the wheels became 
almost muffled, for the earth over which 
the cart was now passing was dead-leaf- 
strewed and moss-grown, hinting of a way 
that was seldom used, that was a stranger 
to the feet of man. 

“I suppose this is the park?” I ventured 
to inquire of old Jakes, 

“*?Ees,”’ was all the answer I got. 

Within a few minutes after that we 
stopped before a large old-fashioned house, 
high and irregular, the starlit gray walls of 
which looked weather-stained and hoary, 
clothed in places with masses of ivy which 
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climbed to the gaunt gables and crooked 
chimney-stacks, and also clung fast to the 
crumbling stone-work of the shuttered win- 
dows. No light shone forth from those an- 
cient lattices. A death-like stillness enwrap- 
ped the old mansion, I thought of that un- 
canny line of Thomas Hood’s, — 


“The place is haunted,” — 


and trembled from head to foot, —trem- 
bled and shivered as I had done more than 
once that night. 

Hearing, doubtless, the grating of wheels 
on the moist gravel outside, somebody drew 
back the great house-door and appeared on 
the threshold of Walsing Hall. It was an 
old woman in a white cap and apron, hold- 
ing a flaring light high above her head. I 
managed without any assistance to scramble 
down from my perilous seat, and tiredly 
mounted the shallow lichen-stained steps, 

Come along in,” the old woman said, in 
amanner so like the voice and manner of 
that old sinner Jakes for surliness and ill- 
temper that I guessed at once that the two 
were fellow-servants, ‘Miss Burton, I 
s’pose?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“This way, then.” 

She had fastened up the great door as 
quickly as she had opened it, and was con- 
ducting’me through the inner hall,—a wide, 
oak-panelled, oak-floored, barn-like place, 
with a black-beamed, smoke-dried ceiling, 
and a cavernous hearth at the far end. 
There was no light about us, save that 
which the old woman herself carried, and it 
was with difficulty that I could discern upon 
the gloomy walls a tattered banner here and 
there, a rusty bit or two of once bright ar- 
mor, huge and spreading antlers, or a murky 
life-sized portrait of some dead and gone 
Walsingham, of which the gilding of the 
massive frame had long since faded into 
dust and dinginess. 

* Jakes — he’s my husband — shall bring 
up your things,” said the old servant stolidy, 
Without turning her head, as she led the 
way up the grim-looking uncarpeted stair- 
case, I wearily*yet warily following. They 
’re all right: you need n’t fidget. Now 
take care. Don’t be for pitchin’ head for’- 
ard back’ ards.”’ 

This somewhat bewildering caution was 
hot altogether unnecessary: I had not been 
accustomed to so treacherous a footing. 
Down long passages, gloomy and haunted- 
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looking, did we go, past many deep-set doors 
that looked as if they were never opened, 
and then up another stairway to the top of 
the house, before coming to the two small- 
gabled chambers which, I was told, were 
mine. The little attic bedroom and dress- 
ing-closet which had been prepared for me 
were, I could see at a glance, scantily but 
neatly garnished with odds and ends of old- 
fashioned, spindle-legged furniture, and 
scraps of moth-eaten, ancient- patterned 
chintz, which, apparently, had been dragged 
forth from some half-forgotten lumber-hole, 
and deemed quite good enough for the poor 
companion, Then, a propos of nothing in 
particular, Mrs. Jakes informed me that 
she was the housekeeper at Walsing Hall, 
and, as the mistress was abroad that night, 
that there was no “call” for me to go down 
again, — “‘I might take my snack o’ supper 
up-stairs, if I liked;’ a proposition to 
which I gladly acceded, 

“TI presume,” said I, with a tired yawn, 
* Lady Walsingham will require me to read 
prayers for her, will she not, the first thing 
in the morning?” 

Mrs. Jakes, her horny old hand upon the 
bedroom door, about to descend, interrupted 
me with a hard, crackling laugh. 

** Prayers!’ cried she. ‘ Prayers here, 
did you say? O stars alive! that ’ud be 
somethin’ fresh, that ’ud! No, no: you 
need n’t go frettin’ yourself about that. 
Dear, dear!’ muttering to herself, as she 
went off, ‘‘ what a hinnercent the gal is, to 
be sure!” 

Half an hour later I had finished my 
‘snack o’ supper,”’ and was in bed, having 
thrown, almost unconsciously, my whole 
soul into my own simple prayers, especially 
into those few words, *‘ Deliver us from 
evil.” 

** Cart-ropes shouldn’t drag me to Walsing 
Hall,’’ had said the landlady of the wayside 
inn, ‘*to go and live with a witch!’ And 
now, with horrid clearness, the perhaps 
senseless speech came back to my memory, 
beating itself into my restless brain with 
dull, persistent force. 

Oh, what had not Madame Roche done in 
sending me to a house that was under a 
ban, — a home shrouded in gloom and mys- 
tery, —and, beyond all doubt, with dark 
tales tacked on to it that must be told with 
bated breath? 

Sorely troubled in mind, I at last fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Unealiec, I awoke next morning, dressed, 
and found my way downsstairs, Having 
reached, however, the bottom of the stair- 
case, I knew not whither to turn. As I 
stood there irresolute, gazing rather vacant- 
ly at the tattered and dusty banners hanging 
just above my head, a door almost close to 
me creaked slowly on its hinges, and I— 
looking about me somewhat apprehensively, 
I fear— confronted my new and dreaded 
mistress, Lady Walsingham. I knew that 
it was she; and this is the picture I then 
beheld, — I remember it vividly, as if it were 
only a scene of yesterday. 

A tail, upright, and singularly spare old 
lady, and somehow looking, too, a dame of 
high degree, every inch of ber; in years 
verging on sixty,— perhaps over. Her fea- 
tures were fine and aquiline, her eves as 
black as sloes; but her face and hands were 
shriveled, yellow, and like wax. Sie wore 
a long black gown, plain, scant, and Justre- 
less, relieved at the cuffs and rather low-cut 
neck with folds of snowy cambric. Her 
hair matched her linen for whiteness, and 
was crowned by a tall mob-cap. She came 
toward me and held out three yellow fingers, 
Her hand was quite dry and cold, and felt 
like the hand of a corpse. 

**T am rejoiced 10 see you, Miss Burton,” 
she said, speaking as I followed her into the 
room she had come out of. ‘I would not 
allow you to be disturbed this morning,’ 
she went on, “‘ as I imagined you would be 
glad of along rest. But please recollect, for 
the future, that I breakfast at half-past eight 
— it is now a quarter-past nine.”’ 

Lady Walsingham, with dignity, waved 
me to aseat at the breakfast-table. Feeling 
snubbed and nervous, I sat down humbly. 
Sine seated herself opposite me, and began to 
pour out the tea, 

** When you become a little more used to 
me and my ways,”’ she said then — but no 
smile was upon her colorless lips, no kindly 
light-in her sloe-black eyes — and I may here 
record that, during the whole time of my 
sojourn at Wasing Hall, never once did 
Lady Walsingham think fit to smile on me 
— never once did she encourage me with a 
tender or friendly word. That there was 
no tenderness about her I was not long in 
finding out; no tenderness, no heart, no re- 
ligion. Her creed was one of mystery, her 
soul unfathomable. I have no pleasant re- 
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collections whatever of Lady Walsingham 
individually. ‘‘When you become a little 
more used to me and my ways, this office of 
tea-making will be yours,” shesaid. ‘‘Iam 
sick of living alone and waiting upon my- 
self.’’ 

She did not say this complainingly; on 
the contrary, the words were uttered sharp- 
ly, almost fiercely. I murmured something 
unintelligible, knowing not how to reply, 
and bent my head low over my cup. 

* And yet understand, Miss Burton,” she 
continued proudly, * it is wholly of my own 
choice that I live here alone. Quiet and se. 
clusion are necessary to the one great scheme 
of my life. There is a grand secret ahead 
of me which I am determined to overtake 
and to unriddle. When that unriddling 
shall have been accomplished — ah! then in- 
deed existence will be one entrancing, one 
cloudless delight! There shall be —I speak 
for myself —no more doubt, no more fear, 
no more shadows and darkness, no more 
pain. A brief time hence I may have won 
back my sweet, lost youth. Who knows? 

When other folk — yourself amongst the 
number, Miss Burton—shall have long 
since been mouldering in their graves, crum- 
bled away, lost forever, gone, I shall still 
be left, once more young and beautiful, I 
trust, as I was in the days gone by.”’ 

Again I murmured something —I know 
not what — and glanced hurriedly at Lady 
Walsingham, who was not looking toward 
me now. Her eyes were lowered in gloomy 
revery; my insignificant presence seemed 
forgotten. Wasshe mad? I wondered, with 
a chilly sensation about my heart. Was she 
dangerous? Oh, how long would Madame 
Roche expect me to remain at Walsing Hall, 
when she should come to know that I went 
about in peril, —in chill and deadly fear? 

Presently I summoned up courage to look 
about the room. 

It was a small apartment, that wherein 
we were, oak-paneled throughout, like all 
the rest of the Hall. It was situated at the 
back of the house, and looked out upon the 
bare, neglected gardens and melancholy 
wilderness of a park; the fugniture was al- 
tique and heavy, the mantel high and inac- 
cessible. Another room opened out of it, 
the door of which was ajar. 

Breakfast at an end, I was taken into this 
other room, which I was amazed to find so 
very much more spacious than the one we 
had just quitted,—more spacious by far, 
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and infinitely more gloomy, with the same 
description of massive wainscot, more of the 
same lumbering, crooked-legged furniture, 
and with the same depressing view from the 
two deep-set old-fashioned windows, That 
end of the room which faced the door was 
lined with book-shelves from ceiling to oak- 


en floor. 


I soon learned that these two cheerless 
apartments at the back of the house were 
all that my strange mistress ever used down- 
stairs. The great reception-rooms in the 
front and on the western side of Walsing 
Hall — as indeed were the chambers above 
them— were every one of them shut up 
and but rarely entered; their Tudor win- 
dows were always barred and shuttered as I 
hed seen them on the night of my arrival; 
and fires were seldom or never lighted with- 
in them to drive away the noxious damp. 

Of young domestics at Walsing Hall there 
were none, and had not been for years; for 
they weuld not live there. Jakes, Mrs, 
Jakes, and an old coachman, all three of 
whom had known the mistress in her more 
youthful days, together made up the staff of 
the servants’ hall. 

I soon learned, too, that the duties ex- 
pected of me would not, on the whole, be 
very arduous ones, The morning and af- 
ternoon must be devoted to Lady Walsing- 
ham: the evening, after five o’clock or so, 
was my own, to do as I liked with, 

No, — my duties were not exactly heavy; 
but, at the same time, they were somewhat 
peculiar. The language of the books which 
Iwas compelled to read aloud I could not 
in the least comprehend: indeed it was with 
difficulty that I read them at all. But then, 
if the reading was tough enough, the writ- 
ing, the transcribing, which fell to my lot 
was verily a thousand times worse. Huge 
volumes were dragged down from those 
musty book-shelves, —tomes chemical, al- 
chemical, astrological, wnythological, — and 
placed before me, sometimes, either to read 
or copy from, according to the order of the 
day, until my head has ached and my brain 
whirled, and impish hieroglyphs have 
danced madly before my eyes. My dreams 
were haunted by folios of Egyptian magic; 
there were times when I felt so bewildered 
that I wondered whether I was bewitched. 
Nothing that I read, nothing that I wrote, 

could I understand: my tongue and my hand 
alike moved in the dark, as it were, deep 
down in the mazes of mystery. 
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first morning, as I sat at a small table in 
the embrasure of one of the oriel windows, 
laboriously tracing on the paper under my 
hand the mysterious characters of the page 
before me, laboriously ‘‘ tackling”? my first 
lesson in neeromancy, whilst her ladyship 
with clouded brow stood before the fire and 
held out her wax-like fingers to the crack- 
ling pine-logs on the hearth, ‘I am old now, 
am fast getting older every day; but that 
is a misery of the present only. There will 
be a change soon: there must be. Things 
will be altered strangely for me: the stars 
themselves have willed it so. But I am 
getting old, as I was saying, like everybody 
else, and my hand shakes, and my eyes fail 
and play me false, and that is why I was 
forced, in the first place, to bring myself to 
the idea of looking out for some one to help 
me. There is so much to be done, such a 
little time to do it in; so much to learn be- 
fore the end can be attained. You do not 
understand the secret, of course; you never 
will; itis not necessary that you should, 
But you will not, I am sure, vex me by 
wasting time—for time is precious—in 
dawdling over the tasks I set you—you 
would not be here if I were able to do them 
myself, recollect—when I tell you, Miss 
Burton, that I am employing my cunning 
against the ruthlessness of mortality; am 
fighting a fight in which I hope to come off 
victorious, That most wise man, Doctor 
Sable, my only friend’? — 

I interrupted her weird, rambling talk by 
starting, and looking up from my work, the 
wise man’s name struck me so unpleasantly, 

** Doctor Sable?” I cried involuntarily. 

‘** Doctor Sable, my only friend,’’ went on 
Lady Walsingham, noticing the interruption 
merely by a frown, ‘‘says himself that my 
chances are very favorable now; and I have 
implicit faith, the utmost confidence, in his 
predictions. It was Doctor Sable whom I 
went to see last night. Otherwise I should 
have sent the carriage for you. Come, girl, 
-—don’t sit there staring at me; but remem- 
ber what I told you just now, and waste no 
time.” 

Cowed, without another word I returned 
to my hieroglyphs; and my mistress seated 
herself at a distant table, with a large dog- 
eared volume spread out before her. 

So the morning wore on. Out-of-doors 
the firs were tossing aloft their moaning 
branches in the gray bleakness of the early 


** You see,” said Lady Walsingham that 
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spring day; the hurrying clouds were leaden 
and low; great blots of rain were now and 
then splashed on the panes. Suddenly my 
window was darkened, and I lifted my head 
quickly. A man was standing outside and 
peering into the room. 

I had just time to note that he was an el- 
derly-looking man, dressed in dark close- 
fitting clothes and a shovel-hat, of an evil 
countenance, with a strange smile upon it, 
when he stretched forth a long, claw-like 
hand, and tapped once, twice, thrice on the 
glass. Both Lady Walsingham and I had 
risen from our seats, 

Child,” she said sharply, “‘leave the 
room. Go away somewhere. It is Dr. Sa- 
ble.” 

I gladly accepted the dismissal, and made 
for my own room, Scrambling up the oak 
stairs as fast as my legs could take me, 
I met Mrs. Jakes coming leisurely down 
them. 

**Mrs. Jakes,’’ I panted, “how on earth 
did he get here? He came to the window — 
Who is he?” 

**Be yer daft?’ said Mrs. Jakes sulkily. 
** What do yer mean?” 

**] —I mean Dr. Sable.”’ 

Oh, it’s him, is it? Dr. Satan we calls 
him,—and that ’s nigher the mark, I ’ll 
warrant, if the truth could be known. 
Why, he’s allus here, croppin’ up in one 
place or t? other, and sometimes yer runs 
agen him, and sometimes yer don’t, just as 
it happens; but anyhow you must get used 
t’? un, as we ’ve had to do, if you stops here. 
Bless the gal, you maunt go lookin’ like a 
ghost for nothin’! He don’t want you, I ’ll 
be bound.’’ 

And with this scant comfort she moved 
on and left me. 

That night, high up in my attic quarters, 
rocked by the wind that rushed round and 
above the old house, that swept over the 
lonely fens and shrieked and sobbed amongst 
the tall swaying fir-tops, I wrote to Madame 
Roche, and tried to tell her, clearly and dis- 
passionately, what my new home was like, 
and begged her earnestly to write to me and 
advise me what to do. And Madame did 
write back, and said ‘‘ Bah!” in her long 
brisk letier about half a dozen times, wind- 
ing up in a postscript with ‘‘ Don’t be a lit- 
tle idiot!"’ 

And so, since Madame Roche, whom I 
had ever looked upon as a modern Minerva, 
had, in her wisdom, said ‘Bah!’ so em- 


phatically, I must perforce grow resigned 
to my untoward fate, and accept it, if possi. 
ble, without more ado. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was Sunday, and I had been a s, 
journer at Walsing Hall just a fortnight 
and three days. I was going to church that 
afternoon for the first time since my com- 
ing into the neighborhood. I had much 
wanted to go to the morning service, but 
my mistress told me that I could not be 
spared. The two Sundays before I had not 
gone either, on account of boisterous 
weather, and the whole of one sabbath had 
been frittered away in studying magic with 
my wicked Lady Walsingham. 

With a feeling akin to despair, with a 
heart as heavy as lead, I had settled down, 
with what outer grace and courage I could 
muster, to the monotony of my new and 
sombre life. Resigned, in the real sense of 
the word, I never would, never could grow, 
though Madame Roche was unkind enough 
to declare that my fear and nervousness 
were ‘‘all fudge.”? Nobody visited at Wal- 
sing Hall,—nobody save that mysterious 
personage Dr. Sable, —for the place had ac- 
quired a most evil name, and was shunned 
by rich and poor alike. It is true Mr. Carr 
had called once,—the Rev. Herbert Carr, 
the young Vicar of Walsing, to whose 
church I was going this afternoon, —and 
that unexpected visit of his was a red-letter 
day in my calendar. His brave, handsome 
face was the one welcome sight I had seen 
since leaving Madame and Northumberland 
Lodge; his kind and genial voice was the 
one welcome sound I had heard since cross- 
ing the drear threshold of Walsing Hall. I 
was feeling almost happy at the thought of 


‘seeing him again; for, like the good man 


he was, he had taken notice of me, had 
compassionated my pitiful loneliness, and 
had spoken very gently and considerately to 
me during that one too brief half-hour; and 
his goodness had quite touched my lonely 
heart. 

As for Dr. Sable, he was, in the language 
of Mrs, Jakes, forever cropping up where 
one least expected to meet him. Appar- 
ently he had been granted the full run of 
the Hall, for one seldum saw the comings 
or the goings of the man, —and yet he was 
with us continually, haunting the place like 
ashadow. Sometimes one met him in the 
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old oak hall, where the rusty bits of armor 
and tattered flags, 


** That with the opened door, 
Seemed the old wave of battle to remember,” 


rattled and shivered against the draughty 
wall; and sometimes one came upon him 
on the shadowy staircase, noiselessly steal- 
ing either up or down, like some loathsome 


reptile, I used to think, shudderingly. Lady 


Walsingham’s laboratory —at least the 
room she called her laboratory —was up- 
stairs, though I was never allowed to enter 
it myself; nor indeed was any one else, 
save Dr. Sable. 

Occasionally he arrived on a bony black 
horse, that seemed to know its way about 
the neglected grounds of Walsing Hall just 
as well as did its ugly master. Whensoever 
we chanced to encounter each other, he 
never spoke, nor did I, His lean, dark, 
close-clad shape used to flit past me in the 
gloom as nimbly as a sprite might have 
done; his long, claw-like hands were sel- 
dom free either of book or manuscript, 
vial or casket, There was generally a 
ghoulish leer upon his hideous leathery 
face, 

Nobody knew where Dr. Sable lived, 
whence he used to vome, whither he used 
togo, On the nights when Lady Walsing- 
ham drove out in her carriage across the 
low-lying flats and dismal marshes, to visit 
and consult him in his own abode, as it was 
rumored, she always alighted at a lonely 
part of the road, and always too at the same 
spot, there bidding the old coachman to 
wait for her return. But neither he nor 
any other curious one had ever screwed up 
the courage necessary to track the mistress 
in order to find out whither she really went, 
and what were her actual pranks on these 
secret, dark night errands. Did not the 
whole country-side know perfectly well that 
Lady Walsingham was a witch outright, 
who could straddle a broomestick and fly 
over hedges and ditches on a windy night 
with the best and foremost of her tribe; 
that Dr. Sable was no other than the Evil 
One himself in disguise —a disguise never- 
theless it was but a simple matter to pene- 
trate—and surely that was enough? Yes, 
doubtiess it was the better part of valor and 
wiser by far to leave the pair alone in their 
wickedness, to hatch unmolested together 
the godless devices of their hearts. 

I could hear the bells ringing on the:still 

16 
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afternoon air, — it was but a half-mile walk 

across the park to Walsing church. Lady 

Walsingham was in her lavoratory; and so, 

having dressed, I went ‘to the door and 

tapped at it, 

** Yes,” said her yoice from within, 

*Tam just going, Lady Walsingham, I 
ain come to let you know.’’ 

“Very weil; then go. But don’t loiter 
on your way home, as I shail want you to 
read to me by and by.” 

I hastened out into the clear, bright sun- 
shine, glad to be quit of the dusk and 
shadows, April was come now, and the 
earth was growing fairer every day. The 
occasional showers were nourishing the 
grass, drawing out the tender buds and 
leaves, wooing the sweet, shy wild-flowers 
into life and loveliness again, The lark 
sang high in the heavens, a tiny speck 
against aseaof blue. Only the pines, which 
shut in the gloomy house, remained sombre 
and sad beneath the gracious spell of this 
sweet spring weather. 

When I entered the quiet little church, 
there was much nudging amongst the vil- 
lagers already assembled, — much nudging, 
Staring, whispering, I was a phenomenon 
to them all, and must be treated accordingly. 
I was companion to the witch, — perhaps 
was a witch myself. Doubt, horror, won- 
derment, were on the many stolid faces 
around me, They stared so hard, so per- 
sistently at last, that I began to think they 
must mean lying in wait for me as I went 
home, to catch me, to duck me, in all prob- 
ability, in one of those deep pools on the 
fens, in order to ascertain whether I should 
swim mortal-like, or sink witch-fashion to 
the bottom. I grew cold and fearful at the 
thought. I bowed my head low in the old- 
fashioned pew. 

That quiet afternoon service was some- 
thing of an ordeal, I must own; and yet lL 
was truly sorry when it came toanend, I 
lingered until almost the last, then plucked 
up courage and sallied forth, — my books in 
my hand, —looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. I hurried out at the chureh- 
yard gate, over which the ragged yews 
spread their branches shelteringly, and 
through the knots of dawdlers that 1 knew 
would be waiting there. 

** Lookee, she carries the Prayer-book!”’ 
cried one man, ‘“ Hie thee, witch!’ 

was she,” said another, that 
darned old missus of hers, that pulled our 
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poor little Sally down so low with the fever, 
I’d swear! Out on ’t, thou hussy o’ Satan, 
and gibber thy prayers at home!’ 

**Say ’em back’ards, and save your soul!” 
laughed a third, a woman, snatching her 
child hastily aside as I passed, lest my skirt 
should touch and harm the little one, who 
immediately cried at the top of its small 
voice, — 

“Is thata witch,mammy? Let me throw 
a stone at her!” 

Then it was that I took to my heels, and 
ran ignominiously down the road, along by 
the gray stone wall of the Vicarage garden, 
and once more into the park of Walsing 
Hall, which luckily was close at hand. 
Safe beneath the shelter of the sturdy old 
trees there, I sat down tiredly upon a bar- 
ren mole-turned hillock, and wept out my 
misery in a passion of tears. It was soon 
over, however, and I began to dry my eyes. 
Then I looked up quickly, to see Mr. Carr 
standing over me, his own beautiful eyes 
full of sympathy, the sunlight in his short 
brown beard. I sprang to my feet in a mo- 
ment. 

**T am very foolish,”’ was all I could say. 
I I _ 

** Not foolish,’’ he corrected gently, as he 
took my hand in his; * but frightened, be- 
yond a doubt. I have spoken to those peo- 
ple, and have reproved them severely. Ido 
not think they will dare to annoy you again, 
On next Sunday you must call for my 
mother; with her you will be quite safe.” 

I thanked him earnestly, the grateful 
tears in my voice, 

**They mistook me for a witch,’’ I said, 
trying to smile. ‘‘T live at Walsing Hall, 
you see.” 

must not 


mind, Miss Burton, — 
try not to do so, at any rate,” he said gravely, 
**Some of them about here are lamentably 
ignorant, and must be judged accordingly. I 
assure you, when I first came to Walsing, two 
years ago, I was shocked to find how strongly 
superstition and ignorance were rooted in 


the minds of my poor parishioners, But I 
have done my best with them,” he added, 
with asigh, **and must hope to accomplish 
still more.”’ 

Then we found ourselves walking leisurely 
homeward —to Walsing Hall, I mean — 
with the genial sun before us sinking grad- 
ually in the western sky, the blithe piping 
of the woodland birds all around us in the 
young green branches of the trees. I did 
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not feel a bit nervous now; somehow this 
man’s presence seemed an aill-sustaining 
comfort to me. My fear was allayed, my 
soul calmed. Near him I was happy and at 
rest. 

“Mr. Carr,” I said presently, “I wish 
you would tell me something of Lady Wal- 
singham. Will you? Though I have been 
at Walsing Hall nearly three weeks, I know 
next to nothing about her. I am quite in 
the dark, believe me.”’ 

I glanced up timidly at him; his face was 
graver than usual, — almost stern, 

“And I know only what I have been 
told,’? he said, “‘and that is not much, 
Nor can I vouch for the truth of it. One 
scarcely knows what to believe sometimes, 
The world is ful) of lies.’ 

**Do enlighten me,’’ I pleaded; and asT 
spoke a rabbit started up from under my 
feet nearly, scudded fearlessly ahead of us, 
and then vanished down a sandy-mouthed 
burrow just a few yards farther on, where 
the fern and bramble and tangled under- 
wood were growing luxuriantly together, 

“Enlighten you?” Mr. Carr answered, 
with his grave sweet smile. ‘I will do my 
best. It seems that Lady Walsingham,” 
he continued, ‘* was left a widow at twenty 
years of age, or thereabouts; a most beau- 
tiful widow, they say; childless, friendless, 
and burthened heavily with a bad husband’s 
debts, She deserted the Hall suddenly, 
and went away nobody knows whither, — 
though itis thought that she has traveled 
half over the world —was lost sight of, in 
fact, until she was almost forgotten. She 
came of an eccentric family, so perhaps 
there is some excuse for her inexplicable 
behaviour and for the vagaries that so scan- 
dalize her neighbors. Weil, after long years 
she re-appeared, returning to Walsing Hall 
gray, haggard, and old, her beauty gone, 
her past a mystery. The servants whom 
she had left young and healthful in charge 
of the house she found grown ancient and 
withered like herself. Change and death 
had been at work in her long absence; she 
barely recognized the once familiar scene, 
the neighborhood in which she had been 
born and bred. No sooner was she home 
than she began the life of a recluse; would 
see no one, know no one,—never going 
abroad in the daylight, never attending 
church. Of course evil tales have got 
about, causing the old mansion to be 
shunned by everybody. Some believe its 
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aged chatelaine to be an astrologer, others a 
magician. For my own part” — 

“Yes, and you?” [ interrupted eagerly. 

‘Well, | look upon her, Miss Burton, as 
a harmless old madwoman,”’ he said. 

* Ah,” cried I, shuddering and drawiny a 
heavy breath, *‘1 thought it! I am not sur- 
prised, You have realized my worst fears, 
that’s all. I knew all along that she must 
be downright crazy!’’ 

“Don't be alarmed, my child,’’ he has- 
tened to add re-assuringly. ‘There is 
metho@e, or rather, I should say, obstinacy, 
in her madness, I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that she knows what is right, 
but follows willfully that which is wrong.” 

don’t understand you,’ I said slowly. 
‘All that I can tell you is that she is for- 
ever harping on one theme, —the days that 
are gone, and how to get them back again, 
She says she is discovering the secret of 
eternal youth.” 

**Tady Walsingham, though it is hardly 
Christianlike in me to say so, is a wicked 
old dreamer,” Mr. Carr reinarked sternly; 
“and the evil now, I fear, is irremediable. 
Years ago perhaps, if she had been roused — 
But there, I don’t know,’’ — shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘after all, she is a riddle be- 
yond my comprehension,” 

After a moment or two of silence, I ven- 
tured, — 

** You said that no one ever called at Wal- 
sing Hail. Why, you yourself have been 
there, Mr. Carr.” 

‘‘Ah, Iam aclergyman, you see!”’ he an- 
swered quietly. 

“Then why don’t you make her go to 
church?” I bluntly asked him. 

“Do you not recollect the old proverb,” 
he said, looking down at me somewhat 
quizzically, * which telfs us that one man 
can lead a horse to the trough, but twenty — 
You know the rest?” 

* Yes, I know the rest,’’ I laughed. 

“As I hinted to you just now, it is my 
firm conviction that Lady Wa'singham’s ec- 
centricity is equalled only by her bigotry 
and waywardness, She refuses to be rea- 
soned with; and what can one do?” 

A thrush commenced warbling in a bram- 
ble near; the lowing of cows going slowly 
home across the fens to be milked came to 
us, sweet, faint, and vlaintive, borne upon 
the fresh spring wind. 

*‘ And then, too, there is Dr. Sable,’’ said 
Tanxiously. ‘ Who, pray, is Dr. Sable?” 


Mr. Carr looked troubled, I fancied; he 
answered me quickly. 

‘““Why ask me, Miss Burton! I cannot 
tell you. He is a man of whom I do not 
know or wish to know anything. They tell 
me that he appeared about the place soon 
after Lady Walsingham’s return; and it is 
generally supposed that she first met with 
him somewhere abroad. Who he is, what 
he may be, is another unpleasant mystery. 
We will not talk about him,” 

‘“*He haunts us,’’ said [ wearily, not 
heeding my companion. ‘ He is a greater 
riddle even than Lady Walsingham herself, 
Nobody knows where he comes from; no- 
body knows where he goes to. And— 
and— Mr, Carr,” the tears starting to my 
eyes again, ‘‘such ugly tales are whispered 
of him, —tales that make one’s very flesh 
creep, They say’? — 

**Come, hush!’ said this new and most 
welcome friend of mine cheerily. ‘Let ’s 
dismiss the rogue; he is not worth a second 
thought, Miss Burton. See, here is the 
garden gate already; and our pleasant walk 
is at an end.” 

Yes, like all sweet and gracious things, it 
had too quickly come to an end, that slow, 
short walk of ours across the neglected park, 
The gray old gabled house with its shuttered 
windows and smokeless chimneys was in 
sight; we could hear the ravens croaking in 
the clustering ivy upon the roof. We 
halted. I sighed involuntarily. 

“*My lines have never fallen in very 
pleasant places,’ I said then, with a dis- 
contented glance toward my mistress’s 
abode, They are worse than ever now.”’ 

* Child, child,’ Mr. Carr said gently, 
“don’t complain, but try with your whole 
heart to be patient. Patience pays best in 
the long run.” 

In shaking hands I somehow or other 
dropped my church-service,— the heavy, 
cumbersome, puritan-like present which 
Madame Roche had seen fit to give me on 
my seventeenth birthday. The first leaf, 
showing my own name in Madame’s gaunt, 
legible writing, fell out of the book and 
fluttered, the written name upwards, to Mr. 
Carr’s feet. He picked up the church-ser- 
vice, and replaced the loose leaf, 

*** Janet,’ ’’ he said, in his gentle, earnest 
way, as he returned the book to my keep- 
ing; ‘‘a pretty name. Is it yours, Miss Bur- 
ton?’’ 

“Thank you—yes,’”’ I stammered, grow- 
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ing as red asarose. ‘*I am glad you like 
it. Itis not as ugly as some I know—I— 


I mean—it is cruel, I think, to give one a 


horrid name before one is old enough to 
have any voice in the matter. We should 
be allowed to choose for ourselves, should 
we not? Good-by.”’ 

With a genial nod he lifted his hat, and 
then and there we separated. A blazing 
midsummer poppy, I fancy, would have 
looked pale and wan contrasted with my 
cheeks at that moment. 

I watched him furtively till he was out of 
sight, and then, with a strange heart-sick- 
ness weighing most heavily upon me, went 
indoors, 

“He told me not to complain,” I mut- 
tered to myself. ‘He said it was best to 
be patient. Ah, how easy it is,” solilo- 
quized I rather bitterly, ** for the fortunate 
ones to preach to their less fortunate 
brethren! Good advice costs nothing.” 

Mounting the shadow- wrapped stairs, 
more gloomy than ever at sunset-time, my 
nostrils were assailed by a strong sulphur- 
ous odor. As I neared the door of Lady 
Walsingham’s laboratury the smell became 
more powerful, more obnoxious, —ihe cor- 


ridor was full of it. Coughing and sneez- 
ing, I guessed at once that my mistress was 
at her old practices, experimeuting with her 
herbs aud poisons, and Heaven alone knew 
what besides. Just as I reached the labor- 


atory door it was vpened cautiously, letting 
out a gray flood of suffocating vapor, and 
Dr. Sable stood on the threshold, his narrow 
eyes glinting like flame itself, his leathery 
face all fiendish and agiow from a red light 
which was burning in the room behind 
him,—burning in a kind of censer, it 
seemed tome. Beyond this I saw nothing, 
for there was no time. In an instant the 
door was shut by an unseen hand, and in 
an instagit too the lean, wiry figure of Dr. 
Sable, savoring unmistakably of brimstone, 
had slid past me in the gloom and was lost 
to view. As for myself, I fled in the oppo- 
site direction, never pausing to draw breath 


_ or to rest my shaking limbs until the haven 


of my own chamber was gained and se- 
cured, 

**I]t— it must be the Evil One,’’ I panted 
in an awe-struck, terrified whisper, ‘‘or, if 
not he, something belonging to him!’ And 
then, my fear and perplexity overwhelming 
me quite, I laughed aloud hysterically. 
But the mad mirth was of short duration, 


inasmuch as the next moment I fell to co, 
pious weeping for the second time that sab- 


bath afternoon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Looking back sometimes to the shadowed 
days of the past, I wonder dreamily whether 
it could possibly have been myself who 
lived through them, uncheered, and almost 
friendless, in that lonely old house by the 
fens. And yet, looking back from a better 
time, I know now that life even then was 
not ali darkness, that sweet glimpses of sun- 
shine used to come,—and, alas, go! —al- 
ways most welcome and dearly prized, 
though, because they were so rare, I do 


not suppose there is any life so terribly sad 
and lonely as to be wholly destitute of occa- 
sional joy. 

The spring was gone; the summer-time, 
with its fair gay loveliness, had foliowed 
in the wake of spring; autuinn, with moan- 
ing winds and soddened falling leaves, was 
making sad the whole face of nature in 
change and decay. Great mists all day 
brooded over the marshes; the dikes were 
veiled, the pollards gaunt and bare, At 
night strange noises came up from the stag- 
nant pools, where the sedge, the rushes, and 
the trailing water-reeds were lying brown 
and dead; and, when the day dawned again, 
the air was still raw and moist, with the 
leaden sky and the sad dead earth so near 
together that in the misty distance they 
seemed to touch each other and to blend im- 
perceptibly into one vast sea of chilly gray. 
It was the inevitable season of the sere and 
yellow leaf, when the heart grows heavy in 
spite of itself, and when weary eyes are apt 
to take a deeper weariness at the thought of 
the looming future. Ah, may not the great 
lesson of mortality indeed be learned from 
the fallen leaves? 

More than six months had elapsed since I 
had first set foot within Walsing Hall, but 
not once as yet liad I been home to Madaine 
Roche at Notting Hill. I had been bold 
enough to hint at a holiday, it is true, when 
ine bright summer weather was with us, 
and my soul sickening for a glimpse of the 
old schoolrom faces; but my mistress had 
soon settled all hope upon that point. She 
could not spare me, she said gloomily; life, 
as it was then, was all too brief for holidays. 
At Christmas? Well, perhaps at Christmas, 
if she were feeling tolerably young and hope- 
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ful, and the stars were favorable. Other- 
wise, she could not promise. 

So day after day went by and saw me still 
at the same uncongenial work, listening to 
the same incoherent talk. trying to be brave 
and patient, and not rebellious, yet wonder- 
ing vaguely somewhat recklessly, I 
fear — down in my inmost heart whether it 
was not compromising my own soul to be 
living thus wittingly with a suspected witch, 
and doing a suspected witch’s bidding. I 
was seldom allowed to walk beyond the 
park; nor, except for one reason, did I dare 
todo so. It was no joke to be jeered at as 
an unclean spirit; to be pointed at, mouthed 
at, as a daughter of Astaroth. My only 
friends were Mr, Carr and his mother, and 


them I rarely saw; for Lady Walsingham 
hated the notion of my attending the village 
church, and would always do her best to 
prevent my going thither, inventing all 
kinds of wicked devices in order to keep me 
at home with her. However, when I could 
get away to the Vicarage, it was like breath- 
ing the air of Eden, I used to think raptur- 
ously, after the duskiness and stuffiness of 
Walsing Hall. Ll had never appeared alone 
at church since that one memorable Sunday 
afternoon; if 1 went, I called for Mr, Carr’s 
good mother, and, under her wing, I knew 
that I was safe from evil. I know too, now, 
that Walsing Hall would have seen more 
than it did of Mr. Carr, in those days, had 
it not been for his unconquerable repug- 
nance to the idea of encountering Dr. 
Sable. He hated him—dislike is not the 
word—as much, as thoroughly, as I aia 
myself, 

How thankful used I to be when the day 
was done, and I could creep up unobserved, 
unheeded, to the seclysion of my own 
attic rooms, there to dream in undisturbed 
peace, or write grumbling letters to a school- 
fellow! If I wanted supper, Mrs. Jakes used 
to bring it up to me — protesting loudly, at 
my finicky ways’’—for, to tell the truth, 
nothing would have induced me to descend 
those old oak stairs after nightfall, for fear 
of encountering Dr. Sable in the dark. Fre- 
quently did I go to bed hungry and supper- 
less when Mrs, Jakes’s ill-humor was keen- 
er than usual. 

“Is he here tonight, Mrs. Jakes?” I of- 
ten said to the housekeeper, as she put 
down the tray on my small dressing-room 
table. She never failed to understand me. 
“ Here again?” she would answer, with a 
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grunt. ‘‘Why, you may take yer oath o’ 
that o’ course! The place stinks on ’im, I tell 
yer. Qutside, in this ’ere passage, there’s 
enough brimstone to choke the whole kit of 
us, They be a-mutterin’ an’ a-burnin’ an’ 
a-cussin’ an’ a-swearin’ at*each other, for 
aught I know, down in that room o’ theirs, 
like—like saints alive, oh!’ said Mrs. 
Jakes, somewhat at a loss for a forcible 
comparison, invariably winding up with, 
“There! Heaven only knows what ’)l be- 
come of us all, for I don’t. I just hopes 
Providence *)] take care o’ me and Jakes, and 
v other folks must look to theirselves!”’ 
Sometimes I have lain awake in the dense, 
drear blackness of a windy night, nights 
that seemed made expressly for witches and 


broom-straddling, and have listened to such 
unearthly sounds and stealthy footfalls 
creaking through the deserted corridors and 
locked-up chambers of Walsing Hall that 
my poor heart has scarcely beat in its chill 
agony of fear and doubt, and cold sweat 
has bathed me from head to foot. Then 
ghastly legends of haunted houses, long-for- 
gotten tales of blood and murder, horrible 
stories of walking ghosts seeking the rest 
they could never find, would crowd thick 
and fast to my weirdly active memory as I 
lay and listened to the voices in the wind, 
and waited for those other sounds which 
had no name, which came only when the 
shrieking wind was lulled. Oh, how earn- 
estly I used to pray for protection at such 
times, and for the blessed, blessed dawn 
that was always so long in coming! 

At last this unnatural kind of life, which 
was slowly yet surely wearing me out, drew 
toanend. At last peace unutterable was 
suddenly awarded me as a crown for my 
much-tried endurance, 

One evening early in November—I can 
recall it as if it were but yesterday — a bois- 
terous evening which had followed a stormy 
sunset, under the lurid banks of cloud and 
gleams of dying light of which the mists on 
the fens had taken a blood-red tinge — Lady 
Walsingham was showing herself stranger 
than usual, She was restless too, and kept 
pacing unweariedly the wainscoted room 
we were sitting in. I can see her now, as 
she looked that night, dressed in her cus- 
tomary black trailing gown. with the fine 
white cambric at her neck and wrists, and 
the high mob-cap upon her snow-white hair. 
How truly black and terrible seemed her 

dark eyes in the firelight, how yellow her 
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shriveled waxen skin! She looked like 
Lady Macbeth grown old, still brooding on 
the sins of a haunting past. To and fro she 
went with a noiseless tread, sometimes in 
the light and sometimes in the shadow, 
heeding me not as I crouched by the great 
oaken mantel, intent upon things of gloom 
and thoughts beyond my philosophy. 

It was about the hour when [I generally 
left her, so I rose quietly from the ancient 
hearth and prepared to steal away. Seeing 
me move, my mistress stopped adruptly. 

“Where are you going?” she inquired 
sharoly. 

*“To—to my room, Lady Walsingham,’’ 
I answered, flurried. 

“Then look over the flats,’’ she said, 
*‘and see whether you can discern Dr. Sable 
coming. He should have been here half 
an hour ago. I am impatient, anxious for 
his arrival. Do you here me?’? —stamping 
her foot. ‘There is a moon, or ought to be, 
Go and see, I repeat, and then come back 
and tell me.”’ 

Wita a heart that somehow or other 
strangely misgave me, I departed on the er- 
rand. I reached my chamber, and pulled 
aside the curtain. No; the marshes in the 
neighborhood of the house just over the firs 
were as deserted as they usually were; not 
a creature was visible, either man or beast, 
and beyond the fog was so thick and gray 
that the landscape was quite shrouded, 
The pale, dissipated-looking moon, on her 
back, had struggled through the scudding 
clouds, and was now leering down upon the 
troubled earth with her wannest, sickliest 
smile. The tall eight-day clock which 
stood in the gloom on the first corridor 
struck six as I descended. 

“No,” I said, entering the room, “ there 
is nobody coming, Lady Walsingham,” 

“You are wrong,” she cried peevishly; 
**there must be. Go and look again.” 

Hazy recollections of Sister Anne in the 
nursery story of *‘ Bluebeard ”’ flitted across 
my mind, andI wondered tiredly how many 
times Lady Walsingham would perhaps 
think fit to send me to the top of the house 
to look for the coming of Dr. Sable. 

“* My looking over the flats is really of no 
use,”’ I contended uneasily. ‘The mists 
are deepening so rapidly”? — 

‘““Ah?’ she interrupted, frowning, “I 
had forgotten! We will go out together 
then, and meet him. Come!” 

I drew back in terror. 


* Oh, no, no, Lady Walsingham!’’ I said, 

My mistress seized my hand in her cold, 
corpse-like grasp, her colorless lips apart, 
her black eyes fierce and wide, 

* Little wretch! Little fool!’ she cried 
passionately. ‘* What are you afraid of? 
Come with me this instant, or, as I live, 
you shall regret the disobedience!’’ 

I was sick with alarm, but lacked the 
strength to show further resistance. 

**Let me get a shaw) first, or—or some. 
thing,’ 1 faltered, shivering miserably; 
*the wind blows so coldly, Lady Walsing- 
ham, and —and’”’ — 

“The wind won’t hurt you,’’ she said 
scornfully; ‘‘a breeze will do you good. 
You’re hardy enough, | know.” 

I longed to ask her why she could not 
sally forth alone to meet the man whom she 
called her only friend. Had a great nerv- 
ousness, a presentiment of on-coming evil, 
seized her too on this night? 1 wondered al- 
most curiously. Had she grown to fear 
Dr. Sable, to distrust him, and dread his 
stealthy approach? 

Still clutching my hand, Lady Walsing- 
Lam hurried me out-of-doors, the wind 
chilling our bodies through and through, 
our feet slipping widely on the moist dead 
leaves. Ali around us the pines were sob- 
bing and plaining like living mourning souls; 
above us the heavy white-tipped clouds still 
raced athwart the moon’s wan face, 

**Do vou see him anywhere?” asked my 
mistress breathlessly, with those awful black 
eyes of hers peering into the darkness round 
about. ‘Tell meif youdo. For tonight,” 
she went on rapidly, ‘‘he foretold great 
things, promising much if only the stars 
were out to help us. Do you see any shin- 
ing yet? It all depends upon the stars; 
the secret of Eternal Youth is hidden 
amongst the constellations, It requires but 
patience, and the knowledge to study them 
aright, in order to get at that most wonder- 
ful riddle and to turn it to vast account. 
Can you see the stars?” she asked shrilly, 
grasping my fingers to positive pain. “I 
cannot myself. Look!’ 

So I raised my frightened eyes to the 
windy sky, to the patches of rich deep pur- 
ple where the hurrying clouds were not. 
Here and there alittle gem twinkled faintly, 
but that was all. I told Lady Walsingham. 

“There are more,” she contradicted 
harshly, with something like a sob, “ only 
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you won’t see them, —thatis it, You are 
as obstinate as a mule, and as cowardly as 
most women. You pale-faced little wretch! 
what are you lagging for? How dare you 
be so troublesome? How dare you exasper- 
ate me 

Onward she dragged me over the moist 
earth, until the old gate at the end of the 
avenue came dimly into sight. As we 
neared the gate, a bleak gust, sweeping 
wildly up from the windy flats, suddenly 
tore off her high mob-cap, and carried it 
swiftly away into the moaning darkness 
behind us, thus leaving her white locks 
bared to the keen night air of November. 
Nevertheless she recked not, albeit she 
looked more witch-like than ever, now that 
her scant and wind-tossed hair was begin- 
uing to fall avout her shriveled yellow face. 

**Hush!’ said my mistress sternly. “I 
hear a step!” 

We had reached the gate, and were stand- 
ing stock-still, Yes: the silence of the 
track across the fens was broken by an on- 
coming tread, 

“It is Dr. Sable,” said Lady Walsingham 
eagerly. 

And I answered never a word, 

As the lean, cloce-clad shape became dis- 
unguishable in the moon’s uncertain light, 
the mistress of Walsing Hall, passing noise- 
lessly out of the fir plantation, met it half- 
way upon the road. 

Wait there,’ she called back to me ina 
low, peremptory tone. ‘* Wait there till I 
return; and don’t move!” 

Those words were the last that I ever 
heard Lady Walsingham utter. Her hair 
was hanging about her shoulders, her terri- 
ble eyes shone exultantly. I saw her give 
her hand to Dr. Sable; I saw them speak- 
ing together, but could hear no word, 
Then they began to slowly walk away in the 
direction of the dreary fens, their figures 
growing more indistinct as the distance 
between us increased till at last the gloom 
and shadows of the troublous night closed 
round about them and I could see their 
forms no longer. 

For a quarter of an hour or more I 
waited there, watching and shivering; but 
no Lady Walsingham appeared. For 
another quarter of an hour I watched and 
waited, but still she did not return. Then 
I called her name as loudly as my terror 
would permit, but the wanton night-wind 
blew my own voice back to me and mocked 
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my feeble cries, I strained my eyes to 
pierce the darkness, I wrung my hands as 
I waited; I even mounted the rickety spars 
of the gate the better to look across the 
shrouded flats. But, no: nowhere could I 
discern a sign of my lost mistress. She 
was gone, had disappeared, I knew not how 
or whither! 

I watched and waited, in vain though, till 
great banks of clouds were rolled athwart 
the sky, swallowing up the moon, darkening 
the earth, and casting down big rain-drops 
upon my unprotected body; and then with 
a quick-formed resolution I turned from my 
post and fled from that old avenue gate 
as if for my very life. 

Slipping right and left, just as I had done 
an hour before, I ran, retracing my steps 
along the rough, pine-girt avenue, but strik- 
ing across the park when I neared Walsing 
Hall, and turning my white face resolutely 
from the hateful place, standing there in the 
lowering night, with my eyes full of un- 
speakable dread. Presently, sliding heavily 
over the dank grass, I pitched head-foremost 
into a wet tangle of brier and underwood, 
rending my gown, scratching my hands and 
face, but soon, regaining my legs, tottering 
and uncertain though they were, resumed 
my flight with jabored breath, until I fell 
exhausted, fainting, half dead, upon the 
threshold of Mr, Carr’s home, — that home 
which henceforward was to be my own as 
well. 


That night (but this, it should be under- 
stood, did not come to my knowledge till 
long afterward, when the fever, which pro- 
longed and secret nervousness and exposure 
to the cold had engendered between them, 
was quite gone and myseif out of danger; a 
burning sickness through which Mr. Carr 
and his mother, like the good Samaritans 
they indeed were, nursed and tended me 
with the most devoted care) Waising Hali 
was in flames. How the fire broke out 
nobody could exactly say; but Mrs. Jakes, 
who with her fellow-servants had somehow 
contrived to escape, declared sulkily that 
Lady Walsingham’s laboratory was at the 
bottom of the mischief — that ‘‘ summut or 
another set a-burnin’ in there by the nasty 
hand of that Dr. Sable” was the cause of 
the old house being razed to the ground. . 
Anyhow —and this Mrs, Jakes swore to 
— toward midnight Dr. Sable had been seen 
to quit the laboratory in his usual lynx- 
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like fashion, leaving that most mysterious 
chamber full’of a red-hot glare, and then 
shortly after this the wild alarm was given, 
and the low-lying country lit up for twenty 
miles round, they said. 

As for Lady Walsingham herself, she was 
never seen nor heard of again, either alive 
or dead, and, for that matter, neither was 
Dr. Sable; and whether she ever returned 
to Walsing Hall after bidding me wait for 
her at the avenue gate, and so perished 
in the fire, or whether she met her doom 
amidst the desolate fens and marshes 
near the house, was never ascertained by 
anybody. 

It is true that the dreadfully ugly word 
**murder’? was whispered abroad; but 
then, nobody quite knowing what steps to 
take in the affair, none consequently were 
taken. So her poor unmourned bones were 
never discovered, and her death remains to 
this day a mystery. 


Herbert, my dear husband, and I often 
speak of that by-gone time when we first 
came to know each other at Walsing Hall, 
of Lady Walsingham, and of her unknown 
fate. 

** As to that tale of witchcraft.’ says my 
sage John Anderson thoughtfully, “ it is of 
course sheer nonsense. My belief, as you 
well know, is that Lady Walsingham was 
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mad to a certain extent, but infinitely more 
wicked than mad.”’ 

** And Dr. Sable. dear?’ I put in skeptical- 
ly, for somehow, unblushing heathen that [ 
am, I never can quite rid my mind of the 
idea that my old mistress was a witch of 
some kind or other, and her lean-shaped 
confidant something a great deal worse, 
** How about Dr. Sable?’ 

“Oh, he,” says my husband dubiously, 
“beyond a doubt, was an adventurer, 
—that is the conclusion I have come to; 
an adventurer who traded upon his victim’s 
credulity, took mean advantage of her 
wild eccentricity, —in short, robbed her as 
long as he could! There, my dear little 
sweetheart, you have the key to the whole 
mystery.” 

““That ’s all very well, dear,’? I say, 
with decision, ** but how did she die in the 
end? Where did she go to that night, and 
what became of her, I should like to know?” 
Did she fly off to the Elysium of witches 
on a broom-stick, think you?”’ 

This invariably silences my helpmate, and 
so the vexed question is dropped. 

Those days of my youth which were 
spent at Walsing Hall were dark and drear 
enough, Heaven knows, and yet the light 
that dawned for me afterward compensated 
—nay, more than compensated —for the 
shadows and sorrows of the past. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother’slove! How lightly do we often 
value and how little do we appreciate a kind 
loving mother! Whata fountain of pure un- 
selfish love rises up from her generous lov- 
ing heart! Who will love us as a mother 
does? And who will suffer, work, and toil 
for us, depriving themselves of every com- 
fort, in order that we may be well cared for 
and spared all anxieties and cares of life? 
No one but * mother.’? We may have a 
kind father, gentle and loving brothers and 
sisters, and, when we grow older, and leave 
the parental roof, we may be fortunate in se- 
curing a kind husband or gentle loving wife, 


and may be blessed with dutiful and happy 
children; but no one will ever exercise 
toward us the same kind, patient love and 
gentle forbearance as a mother. How kind 
we should be to her! We should share her 
anxieties, lighten the burden of her cares, 
and strive to make her declining years hap- 
py. Itis a debt, as well as a duty, we owe 
to her, and it is happily in the power of all to 
pay it. Think of the many days of weary 
toil and the years of unselfish love and pa- 
tient devotion she has given to us, and then 
let us ask ourselves if we can do too much 
for ** mother. ”” 


A LOVER'S SONG. 
BY CAPT. LOWARD HULBERT, 


I would not live without thy love 
For aught on land or sea: 

I could not live without thy love. 
Be true, then, love, to me, 


Be coy, be cold, be cruel too, 
Or aught vut faise, my queen: 
No plaint my joyous lips will make, 
So thou art true, I ween, 


How dark and drear this world would be 
If thou wert lost, my own! 

No charm for me then there could be 
In quest or gage or crown. 

Nor pensive moon nor great glad sun 
Could cheer my hapless heart. 

Be true, then, love: assure me naught 
But death shall make us part. 
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Be true, and then this life will be 
A race or joust, in fine, 

In which the victor’s strength and prize 
Wiil evermore be mine. 

Be true, for then our lives will be 

' One deep, surpassing dream, 

In which aj] chance, ail toil, all time, 

One sparkling cup will seem, 


Boston, November, 1878. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, 


JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

During the latter part of February and 
the first part of March of the year of grace, 
1856, | was rounding Cape Horn, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, on board of the 
same vessel which afterward carried me on 
a protracted cruise in Polynesia. Our good 
ship was tossed about off the cape from the 
2ist of February to the 10th of March, when 
we were well around the Horn; and then I 
made the following entries in my jour- 
pal:— 

**1 A. M.—In top-gallant sails, and close- 
reef the topsails. 

“8A, M.—All sail set save the royals, 
Weather warmer. Waist and bow boats 
again hung to their davits, and lookouts 
stationed at the mast-heads.”’ 

We were far from regretiing leaving the 
cape; and but few of us, if any, wished to 
go near that region again until obliged to do 
so on our passage home. The good sailor, 
in rounding this cape, cheerfuily *‘ takes 
things as they come,’’ and goes about his 
duty with increased energy; but the ‘*lub- 
ber” always dreads to approach and round 
this promontory, for a more dreary, more 
inhospitable region cannot be conceived of, 
Here summer seems a misnomer for the sea- 
son to which it is applied, and cold gales are 
more prevalent than in the winter, The 
tremendous billows startle the novice on 
shipboard; and the fearful ’scending and 
pitching and lurching of the ship give him 
the same indescribable sensation that one 
experiences in jumping off of some high 
place. The ship keeps up an incessant 
creaking, as if all her joints were loose, 


while the sea batters away against her bow 
and under her quarter. The wind whistles 
through the rigging, the tackles squeak, and 
the masts bend. Occasionally a sea breaks 
in on deck, drenching all who are not well 
provided with waterproofs; various objects 
break loose from their lashings; and fre- 
quently, when one is least prepared for it, a 
heavy, black, ominous-looking squall rises 
up to windward, which the vessel suddenly 
** takes,”’ aud startles the oldest sailor on 
beard. It frequently happens that’ reefs 
are ‘shaken out,’? and the topsails mast- 
headed, only to be taken in again almost 
immediately. Sailors *“*turn in all stand- 
ing,’’ so as to be ready, when called, to rush 
on deck; and very often their heads have 
no sooner touched their hard pillows than 
the cry of *‘ all hands ahoy!’’ startles them, 
makes them jump out of their bertiis, and 
rush back to the wet and slippery deck, 
which they reach shivering with cold, and 
not anxious torush aloft and warm them- 
selves by reefing and furling icy sails, 
Such is the region we had just left, I 
certainly had not enjoyed it; but neverthe- 
less I could look back to it without shud- 
dering. It was not so very bad, after all, 
during a steady gale, when we would have 
to remain ** hove to;’’ for then the officer 
of the deck only kept two men up, —one at 
the lookout, and one at the wheel, —and 
allowed the rest of the watch to go below, 
with orders to ‘stand by for a call,”’ The 
man on the lookout at such times always 
had all he could do to keep warm. He 
would pace the deck, forward with quick 
strides, and every now and then dodge & 
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leeward of the galley to avoid the sea which 
at short intervals broke over the bow. 

It would have been as well to have no one 
stationed there, for it was impossible for 
the man who happened to be at that post to 
see through the spray that blinded him, 
with his attention all taken up in watching 
the seas, so as to dodge them in time by 
rushing to the lee side of the galley when 
they broke over. An iceberg might have 
towered up within a cable’s length of the 
bow, and he would not have seen it in time 
to avert the danger by reporting it. Such 
was the man on the lookout. 

The helmsman was nearly as useless, and 
always appeared much more like a muffled- 
up puppet than a human being. His head, 
settied down between his shoulders, was al- 
most hidden by the ample collar of his pea- 
jacket. He mechanically held the wheel 
about half down, and kept up an incessant 
dancing and thumping on the deck to keep 
his feet warm, The officer of the watch 
would also be well muffled up, and stride 
the quarter-deck rapidly to keep his blood 
in circulation. He occasionally varied his 
exercise by jumping about; and he would 
from time to time, from force of habit, look 
into the binnacle, as ti the vessel had steer- 
age way on her. He would sometimes 
speak to the helmsman, and, walking, 
jumping, and dancing aft, bellow out, — 

“Don’t hold her too stiff! ease her when 
she pitches!” 

And a gruff voice from the bunch of muf- 
fled-up humanity at the wheel would an- 
swer, — 

“Ay, ay, sir! Don't hold her too stiff: 
ease lier when she pitches,’’ 

The reader will readily understand how 
gladly my shipmates and myself welcomed 
the warmer and pleasanter weather, which 
we commenced to have on the 10th of March 
aforesaid. We were already weil to the 
northward of the latitude of the Straits of 
Magellan, with a fair wind, and steering for 
the island of Massafuero, where we intend- 
ed to fish previous to touching at Juan Fer- 
nandez for a supply of water. 

Our fair wind continued, and’ we made 
good day’s works. Everything went pleas- 
antly on board. There was only just work 
enough to do to keep the men out of mis- 
chief, and frequentiy the daily routine of 
duty was varied by taking a porpoise, a few 
dolphins, and other fish. At length, on the 
20th of March, laud was reported from the 
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mast-head; and the answer given by the 
man at the main-top-gallant cross-trees to 
the usual question, ‘‘Where away?’ was 
* Right ahead, sir!’ The wind had now 
moderated down so much that it was al- 
most calin, and we scarcely had steerage- 
way. 

This light weather continued all night, 
and consequently we were not as near to 
the island as we wished to be until the next 
morning, when it appeared quite close with 
its high, perpendicular sides, The boats 
were lowered, and we started for the shore 
with fishing tackle. If I had known whata 
pull I was to have before getting a chance 
to fish, I would not perhaps have been so 
anxious to go in a boat that day. I soon 
learned that high islands always appear 
much nearer than they are; and this one, 
which I had placed in my mind at a dis- 
tance of not more than five miles, was, I 
found, fully fifteen. The shore was very 
bold, and we fished very close to the rocks, 
We tried to find a good landing-place, but 
did not succeed in doing so. 

The fish were plentiful, and nearly every 
one of us was soon busy hauling in various 
kinds of fish. Cod, however, was the most 
plentiful, and we soon had ail that we could 
conveniently take care of in our boats, I 
took but little interest in the fishing, —I 
rarely do in that sport, —but my attention 
was fully taken up by what I saw on shore. 
The sides of this island are perpendicular. 
The one that faced us was a huge precipice. 
Nevertheless innumerable goats were going 
to and fro between the bottom and the top. 
We were near enough to seo some of these 


* sure - footed little animals standing on 


shelves from four to five inches broad in 
the perpendicular rock, and jumping from 
one to the other of these projections: look- 
ing above, we saw myriads of them, appear- 
ing smaller and smaller, until, near the top, 
they seemed like vast armies of mice mov- 
ing irregularly in all directions, Returning 
to the ship, I watched these goats, which 
were apparently defying the laws of uni- 
versal gravitation, until they dwindled out 
of sight. 

Reaching the vessel, we unloaded the 
boats, and ‘hung them to their davits. We 
placed our fish in casks, and all of us who 
were adepts in sealing, cleaning, and split- 
ting, were soon busily engaged in preparing 
our *‘catch”’ for the pickle. We then steer- 
ed for Juan Fernandez, and expected to 
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make that island the next morning. The 
moon was nearly full, and we were to have 
a beautiful, clear night: hence we decided 
to amuse ourselves by packing our‘fish, so 
as to have it all out of the way before morn- 
ing, when we would require to have the 
deck as clear as possible to raft our water- 
casks. 

The night was as clear and the moon shone 
as brightly as we had expected. Our fish 
were quickly packed, and placed out of the 
way, and at eight bells—the commerce- 
ment of the morning watch, four o'clock A, 
M. —I came on deck from below after a re- 
freshing sleep of four hours. But the 
watch that had just been relieved, contrary 
to its usual custom, was in no haste to go 
below, and ‘‘turn in.’? I learned that they 
had been spinning yarns about Robinson 
Crusoe; and that each had told some won- 
derful story of the island we were approach- 
ing, and expected to see at daybreak, Con- 
sequently they all lingered on deck, and a 
few did not *‘ turn in” at all, but remained 
up, endeavoring to get the first glimpse of 
the land, which had been made to rise in 
importance in their minds during the night 
by the yarns they had spun and heard oth- 
ers pin. 

At jiencth the land was reported from 
aloft, aud every man strained his eyes to 
see its **loom’”’ ahead; but it was not visi- 
ble from the deck until about six o’clock 
(Saturday morning, March 22, 1856), when 
we took off our main-hatch, and hoisted 
out our water-casks to raft them, All the 
club hammers and drivers in the ship were 
brought into, requisition, and the quarter- 
hoops of each cask were loosened; the ends 
of rope beckets were then inserted inside of 
the hoops, which were then driven back 
home with the beckets jammed between 
them and the staves. The raft-repe was 
middied and rove through the beckets, as 
the casks were shoved overboard, and the 
raft was then completed. The boats were 
lowered and manned, the casks were taken 
in tow, while the ship “iaid off and on,” 
and we pulled for the shore, which we soon 
reached. 

The island, which nearly every one asso- 
ciates more or less with Defoe’s well-known 
novel, *‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ gradually rises 
from the water's edge to its interior; and, 
as one approaches it, its vegetation appears 
abundant for the temperate zones. But we 
had not much time for speculation, for we 
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neared the shore quite rapidly; and, as the 
vessel was very near when we lowered our 
boats, it took us but a short time, in spite 
of the raft we were towing, to get into the 
little bight where the settlement is situated, 
The first things that greeted my vision, as 
we entered it, were three gallows on the 
brow of a hill, directly in front of me when 
I stood up and turned toward the landing. 
place. Between this “gallows hill,’’ as [ 
have always called it since, and the water 
were several long, narrow, low buildings— 
there are some barracoons on. the west coast 
of Africa just like them — meant for dwell- 
ing-places; and at some distance beyond 
them — say one thousand feet — the side of 
the hill was perpendicular, and pierced by 
two holes that appeared like entrances to 
the bowels of the island. A little to the 
right of the landing a wooden spout, from 
which a constant stream of limpid water 
flowed, led seemingly from within the 
mountain, and projected out far enough to 
enable one to float a large cask under it to 
be filled. It is in this way that our casks 
were filled; and after they were we had 
some time to amuse ourselves as best we 
could here, where it is said Alexander Sel- 
kirk spent some of the best years of his life, 
We tried to improve every moment of the 
brief period at our disposal; and to most of 
my shipmates, as we strolled about, looking 
at and carefully examining everything, 
Robinson Crusoe was no longer a creature 
of the imagination, but a real being, who 
had once lived here on this island and in 
the cave that I shall presentiy refer to. 
There were but seven persons on the island, 


‘including the governor, who spoke good 


English. The two openings into the side 
of the hill, referred to above, were entrances 
to caves that had been divided into numer- 
ous strong cells for convicts, of whom there 
were at one time a large number on the 
island, although the cells were now empty. 

The long, narrow, low buildings that I 
have already mentioned, and which were 
always recalled to my mind whenever I 
looked at a barracoon on the west coast of 
Africa, were seemingly divided into tene- 
ments of; one or more rooms; and, though 
tenantiesa, there were some rude chairs, ta- 
bles, and other furniture in them, and they 
had windows that were glazed. 

The governor was very hospitable. He 
was no doubt glad to have some one to talk 
to; and I think we did him a greater ser 
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yice in landing there to get water than he 
did us in giving the water, and entertaining 
us as best he could. He told us that wild 
goats were quite numerous on the island, 
but not so much so as on Massafuero, He 
would be unable, he said, to escort us to 
*Crusoe’s Cave;’’ but he would send a man 
with us who would answer our questions 
correctly. He gave us several barrels of 
peaches, which was the only kind of fruit 1 
saw there. One cannot look in any direc- 
tion without seeing peach-trees. Our gar- 
den vegetables grow well there, and require 
little care. The governor considered the 
climate excellent. I have no doubt that it 
is. And he declared that he enjoyed his life 
on the island: perhaps he did. 

Finally we started with the guide furnish- 
ed us by the governor for the cave, This 
guide was a Chilian, and spoke English 
sufficiently well to be understood without 
difficulty. He brought with him a musket, 
with a pine-wood stock, that I would have 
been afraid to fire, and we took the road to 
double the point at the western extremity 
of the bight in which we were, The geo- 
graphical position of this point is latitude 
thirty-three degrees nine minutes south, 
and longitude seventy-nine degrees six 
minutes west. After doubling it, we had a 
rocky hill to climb over, which we did with 
some difficulty; and, as we went, balancing 
ourselves on sharp rocks, and leaping from 
one to the other, goats, frightened by our 
approach, skipped away over these jagged 
stones as easily and gracefully as if the way 
had been as smooth and level as a turnpike 
road, 

On this side of the point, vegetation was 
less abundant. It was very rocky; but that 
part of the soil which was clear of stones 
was apparently fertile, and was covered by 
arich growth of grass and shrubs. We ar- 
rived at a little bight, like a diminutive bay, 
from which the beach rose very slowly, its 
pebbly strand being nearly level; and here 
our guide stopped, and, pointing away from 
the water to the rocky side of the hill, he 
said, — 

“Dare be Crusoe House.”’ 

We wended our way from the beach to 
the spot that had been pointed out, and we 
soon perceived that the side of the ledge 
was hollowed in so as to form a nearly semi- 
circular chamber, with its straight side that 
faced the sea open so as to leave the whole 
of the interior fully exposed to the weather 


whenever the wind blew from over the wa- 
ter. There was one little corner that seem- 
ed well sheltered. The wind might blow 
from any direction and not reach it unless 
turned from its course by the sides of the 
cavern. Hence this little nook was com- 
pletely sheltered from the rain, for it could 
not be blown into it. This little chamber 
was, so our good guide said, * Crusoe’s 
bunk;’’ and some of my shipmates stretch. 
ed themselves at full length upon its stony 
floor, that they might be able to boast of 
having reposed where no doubt in their 
minds ** Robinson Crusoe’’ had slept many 
anight. In one corner there was a heap of 
rubbish that evidently had not come there 
by chance, and in it there was an old flint- 
lock, with a rotten, worm-eaten stock, some 
rudely made legs of chairs, or stools, and 
other relics, that seemingly had once served 
for some useful purpose. These, our guide 
declared, had all been left there by the for- 
mer occupant of the cave; and thereupon 
my companions rushed to the heap. One 
seized the leg of a chair, another the old 
flint-lock, and each one soon had a relic of 
Robinson Crusoe. But our Chilian guide 
quietly informed them that he would expect 
a consideration for anything that we might 
chance to carry away, and in that manner 
managed to get all the tobacco that they 
had with them. 

We quietly returned to the landing-place, 
and, as we went, the Chilian shot at sev- 
eral goats without harming them, My ship- 
mates asked me what I thought of their 
relics. I replied that if we were to return 
in a month they would doubtless find an- 
other heap in the cave containing dupli- 
cates of their valuable prizes. I informed 
them that I had but little faith in the story 
of Alexander Selkirk’s sojourn on the 
island, and that 1 hardly believed that he 
or any one else had ever been in that cave 
under such circumstances as it is alleged he 
was under. I had read so many accounts 
of this incident, no two of which agreed, 
that I had ended in doubting them all. 
When a boy, my geography stated that 
Alexander Selkirk was cast away on this 
island, and remained on it thirty years, 
when he was taken off by a passing vessel, 
Later, when tle text-books of our school 
were changed for others that were no bet- 
ter, my geography declared that this ship- 
wrecked sailor had been on the island only 
two years and a half when he was taken off. 
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The island suggested by Defoe’s novel is 
quite different from this in climate and pro- 
ductions. Crusoe’s island was essentially 
tropical. Parrots lived there in their wild 
states; and the man “ Friday” was one of a 
distinct race from any that exists near our 
island. This *‘ Friday’? never saw any 
snow until he left the island with Crusoe, 
and was in a high latitude on the other side 
of the line. Now snow falls at Juan Fer- 
nandez in July; but parrots do not live there 


in the wild state. 
Most of my shipmates retained their be- 


lief in all the wonderful stories about this 
island, in spite of my skepticism; and they 
continued to prize their relics as highly as 
ever. 

When we went away, I took a relic, 


as well as they. It was not an old flint 
lock, nor was it the leg Of an old broken 
stool. It was a white dog, that never hada 
tail, which the governor gave me. I called 
it **Crusoe.”’ I took it ashore with me at 
the Ladrone Islands, when it ran away from 


me in a fit, and died. Thus perished the 


Jast memento I had of Juan Fernondez, 


THE LAST OF THE MAGICIANS. * 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


One day, while strolling along in one of 
his rural walks in the suburbs of the city 


of Harlaem, Laurentius, sometimes called 
**Coster,”’ from his office in the cathedral 
at Haerlem, stepped out of his path, and 
engraved some letters on the rind of a 
beech-tiee. Then, cutting a square of bark 
from the tree, he folded it in a piece of pa- 
per, and returned home, 

The little incident was soon forgotten, 
when, one day, Laurentius, casting his eyes 
upon the cover in which he had wrapped 
the beecii-rind, perceived that the cut edges 
of the letters lad stained the outlines of a 
word upoh the paper, That word was 
*jight;” the talisman that led to a mighty 
discovery, — the open sesame of an in- 
finite store-room of thought and of intelli- 
Zence. 

Thus, ran the tale, — for it is an old one, 
—thus was printing invented. ; 

But not to Haerlem only, but to Mentz, 
and to Strasburg, has been assigned the 
honor of this discovery. Very earnest at 
one time was the controversy, and each lo- 
cality had certain pretensions to enforce, 

Laurentius has the prior claim. From 
the rude hints he had now obtained, he 
perfected a sort of press, or rather wooden 
stamp.on which he cut his letters, He im- 
pressed one side of his sheets only, pasting 
the unlettered surfaces together to render 
their appearance more sightiy. The earli- 
est of his essays was long considered to be a 


work entitied ** Speculum Nostrae Salutis.” 
Subsequently, however, a book was discoy- 
ered, supposed to be the first specimen of 
printing, It was an Horarium, impressed 
on parchment, of eight pages only, contain- 
ing the alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostle’s Creed, and three other prayers, 
It was the rudest thing in the world, —such 
as the first specimen in a new discovery 
might indicate, —as primitive almost as the 
first steam-engine. It had no numbers to 
the leaves, no distinctive marks or points; 
the lines were uneven, and of various 
lengths, — nay, the very shape of the pages 
differed, some being rhomboidal, some 
square, some angular, This might be 
avout A. D. 1430, 

Previous to this era, wood engraving, a 
sister art, had been invented. In connec- 
tion with it, a curious circumstance has 
come to light. 

The earliest supposed specimen, bearing 
date A. D, 1423, was a representation of 
St. Chrisiopher carrying the infant Jesus. 
However, about the year 1846, an ancien: 
print was discovered at Malines, on tie lid 
of an old chest, of a religious subject, dated 
A. D. 1418; It was purchased for twenty 
pounds by the conservator of the Royal Li- 
brary, in Brussels, and is a far more curi- 
ous and better finished specimen than that 
of St. Christopher, which was once, we be- 
lieve, in the possession of Earl Spenser. 

Playing cards are said to be of an earlier 
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date. First painted, they were supposed to 
be printed toward the end of the fourteenth 
century. Hence sprang the engraving of 
the images of saints on wood, 

Haerlem was not long permitted to boast 
the undisputed possession of so valuable an 
art as printing. ‘Tbe invention, in spite of 
all attempts to conceal its nature, was pi- 
rated. It is generally supposed that a work- 
man of Laurentius fled to Strasburg. At 
ail events, Gensfleisch, alleged to be the el- 
der brother of Gutenberg, set up a printing- 
machine in connection with the latter in 
thistown. This undertaking, however, ap- 
pears to have been fruitless, — nay, utterly 
failed, —for there is no proof of any book 
being printed at Strasburg till after A. D. 
1462, the date of the general dispersion of 
the printers, 

Gutenberg shortl¥afterward made his ap- 
pearance at Mentz. This city was undoubt- 
edly the scene of that improvement in the 
art which amounted to a second invention, 
and endued it with a vitality which may be 
said to have rendered it immortal, It was 
the application of movable metal types, in- 
stead of the old fixed, wooden ones, —an 
improvement still further enhanced by the 
use of cast instead of cut letters; and here 
for the first time appears on the scene John 
Fust, or Faust. 

Faust, or Fust, is a name memorable 
alike in truth or fable. Marlow and Goethe, 
in undying verse, have immortalized their 
hero; but the Faust of history is no less fa- 
mous, and stands forth in connection with 
the superstition and fears of an age that 
saw in his perfection of a wonderful art 
something ominous of an alliance with the 
Enemy of Mankind, 

With John Gutenberg did Faust, an emi- 
neut and enterprising citizen of Mentz, as- 
sociate liimself as partner in the first print- 
ing-press, while his own energies and pecu- 
hiary resources, combined with the skill 
and practical knowledge of his coadjutor, 
soon gave that significance to the discov- 
ery that immediately rendered it famous 
throughout the world. Wonderful as was 
the power of thought, it might be said to 
have now acquired an omnipresent and all- 
pervading vitality. Hiyherto, the discover- 
ies of science and the experience of the pro- 
foundest minds were but indented upon 
sand, which every deluge of barbarism ‘was 
certain to efface; now a security was given 
w man, a sort of ark which should securely 


float down the tide of time to the remotest 
ages, not only preserving within it ail that 
was most precious in intellectual acquisi- 
tion, but containing a talisman which 
should stay, or at least divide, the stormi- 


est waters, so that the good and the true 
should henceforth pass dry-shod and un- 
harmed among them. 

John Faust, citizen of Mentz, having 
amassed considerable wealth by commer- 
cial pursuits, became stimulated by a nobler 
ambition than that of mere acquisition, and 
was desirous of devoting his fortune and his 
energies to some system, which, though it 
might benefit him in a pecuniary view, 
should also conduce to the intellectual and 
physical advantages of his fellow-men, 
Long, however, did he muse in his search 
for an efficient mode of carrying his project 
into effect. 

One evening, as the shades of twilight 
were descending, and he sat alone, deeply 
absorbed in thought, upon looking up, he 
beheld a tall, dark form before him. There 
was an ominous light in the eyes and a 
wild intelligence on the dusky brow of the 
stranger; but on his sunken cheeks were 
care and unrequited toil and famine. 

With scarcely a word of apology for his 


intrusion, with some muttered exclamation 


that he had at length found the man he 
had long been in quest of, Gutenberg — 
for he it was — unfolded a small packet, and 
spread upon the table some pieces of metal, 
Faust looked, rather than asked, for an ex- 
planation, The stranger placed the dies in 
a kind of stamp, painted the surfaces of the 
letters —for such they were— with a dare 
fluid, produced a piece of vellum, and im- 
pressed upon it a short sentence, He re- 
peated the operation several times, on each 
occasion comparing the results. He then 
displayed a printed page,—nay, several 
printed pages, identical in form, words, and 
points, such as no scribe could imitate or 
repeat, such as only could be perfected vy 
some new and wonderful art, or by magic, 
When Faust had sufficiently admired the 
production, he exclaimed ‘“‘that such 2 
beautiful invention must bring its own re- 
ward, and that its authors must speedily 
become independent of the wealthy and the 
great,” 

The stranger made no reply. He took a 
small lamp from his vest, of a construction 
that seemed to combine the excelleuce of 
all the latest improvements. He touched 
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the wick with a match. It lighted up, 
streaming through the apartment, now 
darkened by the shades of evening, then 
instantly went out. 

“It wants oil: it has none,’’ said Faust, 

‘Behold the lamp!” replied Gutenberg, 
again spreading the metal types before 
Faust. ‘It wants oil: will you supply it?” 

**T will.” 

That lamp had the power of infinite mul- 
tiplication. From a little star, it became to 
the world a sun; it pierced through the 
thickest clouds of moral and mental dark- 
ness; it was soon reflected by other lamps 
of more or less intensity throughout ali the 
cities of the civilized world. 

For some years Faust and Gutenberg la- 
bored together. Though not the inventors, 
they stamped this art with a utility that 
rendered it universal. It was in many 
senses 2 fearful innovation, It swept away 
whole centuries of conventional rights and 
monopolies. Soon, however, it directed 
itself to mightier and to loftier objects. 

These were the magicians; and at one 
time it appeared they would have experi- 
enced the fate of all supposed confederates 
with the powers of darkness, 

Our Faust did not shut himself up with 
Wagner to discourse of ‘dry philosophy,” 
nor roam the world at large with Mepihisto- 
pheles to indulge in luxury, or share the 
witches’ banquet; but he had leagued him- 
self with the unknown, mysterious Guten- 
berg, and that was nearly as bad. He wield- 
ed a power which shook the conventional 
world to its foundations. 

When the first productions of the two 
printers came out, we are told they created 
a vast sensation. Men could not sufficient- 
ly admire and wonder at the new art. The 
most accurate scribes and the best judges of 
chirography were astonished at the exact 
similitude of each copy of an impression, 
They had no idea of the means—at least 
the greater portion of them — by which this 
identity of character was produced, for the 
operations of the printing-press were guard- 
ed and watched over with jealous and mys- 
terious solicitude. 

lf Faust eschewed magic, we cannot deny 
but that he loved mystery. Tius, in a most 
splendid edition of ** Tully’s Offices,’’ which 
issued from his establishment, he declared, 
iu un appendix, *‘ the book was not executed 
by means of ink, nor a quill, .or a brazen 
pen, but by a wonderfully beautful art"”’ 
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Books, and editions of books, were now 
published from the press at Meniz, com. 
prising hundreds of volumes iden ical jy 
every respect, —nay, even to the slightest 
error, or smallest typographical mark, 
Gradually the admiration of the public 
yielded to a sort of superstitious wonder; 
then to fear, to hate. Many, too, were per. 
sonally interested in denouncing the new 
art. Fanatacism and ignorance set earnest 
ly at work. The passions of an uneducated 
populace were speedily aroused. Neither 
witches nor wizards had ceased to be be. 
lieved in nor persecuted, and there was in 
the legends of the people many a wild tale 
of supernatural agency. 

It had been the custom of the scribes to 
illuminate and embellish some of the an- 
cient manuscripts. Faust, to enhance the 
value of his impressions, had in some de- 
gree followed theirexample, He had intro 
duced colored inks: in many of his books 
the red hue predominated, 

This was conclusive, Little further proof 
was required by his enemies, for here was 
displayed the sign by which he had con- 
tracted his compact with the Evil One, 
The populace of Mentz rose in tumult. In 
vain be addressed the municipality: his 
house was invaded, his presses were de- 
stroyed, his business suspended, — nay, it is 
even said he was obliged for a time to shel- 
ter himself in concealment from the fury of 
the rioters, But truth prevailed again, 
The violence of the populace subsided as 
quickiy as it had risen, and the printing- 
press resuined with increased vigor its oper- 
ations. But Faust and Gutenberg had 
quarreled: they were no longer to be asso- 
ciates. The man of genius and the man of 
enterprise separated. Each betook himself 
to his own path. The mighty secret was 
divulged, and the press, tue deadliest e1ie- 
my of monopoly, whether scientific or polit 
ical, became patent to all mankind. 

Faust, in unison with other parties, issued 
many works from his establishment. He 
lived to witness many of the mighty effects 
of the science which he had so materially 
promoted. He was undoubtedly a man of 
energy, a master-spirit in his time, one of, 
if not the last of, the magicians; for the 
night clouds were breaking up, and the 
mighty revelations of new truths, as they 
rose, shone with the clear light of stars, 
and startied not with the same fears and 
superstitions as they did of uid. 
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HOW LUCILLA TRIED TO OUTWIT THEM. 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH, 


Certainly Lucilla Barrett’s visit to Wind- 
sor was not an unalloyed blessing. Her 
aunt and hostess, Mrs. Fontaine, was 
scarcely willing to own it to herself; but in 
her heart of hearts she sincerely wished the 
girl had remained with her grandparents in 
Monroe, This was by no means her first 
visit: she had spent many a week with her 
cousins in former days, when she was a 
poor school-girl, and a scarcely less poor 
school-teacher; but it was her first appear- 
ance as an heiress, 

In the early autumn, Lucilla wrote to her 
aunt, asking if it would be convenient for 
her to spend the winter with her, adding to 
the request, — 

“ As you always made me welcome in my 
humble days, I do not hesitate to invite my- 
self now that I am wealthy, and can make 
you some return pecuniarily for your for- 
mer kindnesses, True, my newly acquired 
fortune — grandma wrote you about it, of 
course —is not boundless: some people 
would think five thousand a year compara- 
tive poverty. But I am very well satisfied: 
itis better than school-teaching.”’ 

Of course Mrs, Fontaine replied by invit, 
ing her to stay with them as long as she 
liked; and Lucilla came in a few days, bring- 
ing a French maid and trunks innumerable, 
Out of the latter came handsome, accepta- 
ble gifts for her three cousins, Virgie, Ida, 
and Sophie Fontaine, — dresses, ornaments, 
and jewelry that they had often sighed for 
in vain: for Mrs, Fontaine’s income was 
limited; and, owing to recent failures of 
some neighboring banks, they were just 
then unable, not only to purchase new 
Wearing apparel, but, worse yet, to pay 
some outstanding debts which pressed heay- 
ily on their honest hearts, 

Lucilla gracefully removed this incubus 
by giving her aunt a check for a generous 
sum, 

“Only a part, dear Aunt Dora,” she had 
generously said, ‘‘ of what I really owe you 
for your kindnesses,” 

Many a pleasant addition was made to the 
furniture and the decorations of the house; 
Lucilla’s carriage and horses were always 

17 


at hand for family use; Marie, her maid, 
was invaluable when the young ladies 
dressed for any of the many parties to 
which they were now invited; and Lucilla’s 
ready purse enabled them to give charming 
lunch-parties, informal dances, and evening 
gatherings. 

Never had the three Fontaine girls enjoy- 
ed life so much, It was only a mother’s 
love-sharpened eyes that could discern the 
cloud, “like a man’s hand,’? which was 
arising out of this sea of gayety and pleas- 
ure, 

Virgie Fontaine had been engaged fer 
over a year to Cyril Sherwin, an estimable 
young lawyer, whose only fault—for, in 
the eyes of half Windsor, it was a fault— 
was his lack of gold. He was industrious 
and talented; and he and Virgie were sure, 
that in three or four years, at the furthest, 
his income would warrant their marrying. 
The old lawyers were unanimous in declar- 
ing that he would one day be a famous 
man. 

Ida, the second of the Fontaine girls, was 
not yet engaged: but Lucius Rowsell, the 
handsomest, most elegant, most popular 
young man in Franklin County, was her 
constant shadow; and every one, old Dr. 
Rowsell included, looked upon it as a set- 
tled thing that sweet, gentle Ida Fontaine 
would eventually preside over the stately 
Rowsell mansion. 

Rowsell and Sherwin, having been born 
and bronght up in the same town, were 
well acquainted, but were not friends. 
Rowsell considered Sherwin a prig and a 
book-worm; and Sherwin returned the com- 
pliment by esteeming the other a selfish 
fool. 

Of course both the young men were civil 
to Lucilla when she first came. Gradually 
they became more than that, and this was 
what troubled Mrs, Fontaine, She was sure 
that her niece was desperately, deliberately 
flirting with her cousin’s lovers. 

Virgie was too sure of Cyril’s love, and 
too confident of his honor, and Ida was too 
honest and unsuspicious, to see anything 
amiss, 
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The former, however, realized that she 
saw Jess and less of her fiance as the days 
rolled on, and finally, just after Christmas, 
intimated as much to him, saying, — 

** Are you aware, dear Cyril, that for four 
weeks you and I have never once walked, 
driven, or even talked, for five minutes to- 
gether, when Lucilla was not with us?” 

**I know we don’t have the nice chats we 
used to; but I guess you ’ve rather stretched 
the time, have n’t you? Lucilla certainly is 
bright and entertaining ’’ — 

**Oh! well, if you prefer to have her with 
us 

**Good gracious, Virgie! how can I help 
her being here? I can’t order her out of 
the parlor, can I? I never thought you ’d 
be so jealous.”’ 

You may be sure Virgie said no more, 

Lucilla, however, suspected something of 
this conversation; for Cyril — who, in think- 
ing the matter over, realized that he had 
neglected Virgie of late — was less cordial 
to her for a few days afterward. She did 
not take offence; but one evening, when 
they were at a party, she said, — 

*Tell me honestly, Mr. Sherwin: what 
have I done to offend you?” 

‘Offend me, Miss Lucilla! Nothing. 
Why do you ask?” 

* You are so—so cool, It wounds me to 
have my friends, those whom I lo—like, 
slight me. I know I am not meek and ami- 
able,’’ and she sighed heavily, ‘‘nor am I 
handsome; but’? — 

*“*Nonsense, Miss Lucilla! You are de- 
preciating yourself.” 

**No, lam not. I hear the truth too oft- 
en from Virgie and Ida. I wish my uncle 
had never left me any money. When we 
were all poor together, the girls and Aunt 
Dora petted me; but now they seem so en- 
vious, They are always saying that you 
and other gentlemen are attentive to me 
solely on account of my money.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, You cannot 
believe that, at any rate.” 

** You, for instance, would like me as well 
if I had not a penny?” 

**Of course I should,” replied Cyril, an- 
noyed at the turn their conversation had 
taken. Have n’t we always been good 
friends?” 

“Friends? Yes; but only friends. And 
we can never be anything more! You are 
bound to Virgie,’’ whispered Lucilla sadly, 
looking into Cyril’s dear brown eyes as if 


her very life were dependent on his next 
word, 

Lucilla was very beautiful and very win. 
ning. The breath of the violets she wore, 
the mild radiance of the full moon peeping 
through the window where they sat, the in. 
toxicating strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes 
sounding from harp and violin, her low and 
tender tones and loving glances, might have 
tempted almost any man to foolish speech. 
es; but fortunately Cyril bethought him of 
Virgie, and shook off the spel) this lovely 
enchantress had almost cast over him. 

Rising, he said laughingly, as if the affair 
were but a jest, — 

“*T declare, Miss Lucllla, this combined 
music and moonlight is making us quite 
sentimental. Suppose we adjourn to the 
supper-room, and get an ice,”’ 

Lucilla was furious. She smiled pleas- 
antly as she, too, rose, and chatted about 
nothing; but she vowed vengeance in her 
inmost heart. 

That night, as the girls were undressing 
after the party, Lucilla went into Sophie's 
room, and exclaimed, — 

**O Sophie dear! I am in such trouble. 
You must help me. Will you not?” 

* Certainly I will, dear. What is the 
matter?”’ 

** Cyril Sherwin and I were sitting in the 
bay-window this evening; and, before we 
knew it, we got to talking about ourselves. 
O Sophie! what shall Ido? I love him,— 
love him to distraction; and he — well, he 
owned in ¢0 many words that he — he liked 
me.”’ Strong emphasis on the word “like” 
conveyed a great dea) of meaning to Sophie's 
ears. ‘ But heis bound to Virgie. Oh! I 
am so miserable.” 

Sighs and well-counterfeited tears made 
Sophie believe the tale, in spite of herself; 
and she answered, — 

** If I were you, I would consult mamma 
about it.” 

‘I'd like to; but I dare not. Will you, 
tell her?’ 

Sophie did; and Mrs. Fontaine deter 
mined to probe the matter to the bottom. 
Lucilla signified her willingness to be con- 
fronted with Cyril (and her evident willing 
ness dispelled the few shades of doubt lin- 
gering in her aunt’s mind) when he should 
be charged with his inconstancy. 

Cyril was astounded when Mrs. Fontaine, 
in the presence of Lucilla and Virgie, asked 
him to repeat the conversation which her 
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niece had quoted. Surprise, not guilt, sent 
the crimson blood up into his cheeks and 
forehead; but, as often happens, the cause 
of this danger signal was misunderstood, 
and it was counted as a witness against 
him, 

Mrs. Fontaine and Virgie reminded him, 
when he confessed to having used the word 
“like,’”? but insisted that be said and meant 
no more, that for some weeks he had been 
quite as attentive to Lucilla as to his be- 
trothed; and, in spite of the latter’s remon- 
strances, things were by no means on their 
former footing. 

“Seems to me, Virgie,” exclaimed Cyril 
bitterly, “‘ that you are determined to quar- 
rel with ine, or you would believe me before 
you do Lucilla.” 

*T am determined to find out which of us 
two you love the best,’’ she replied. ‘I 
have suspected that you preferred Lucilla, 
Even after I spoke to you about it, you 
would walk and talk with her rather than 
with me”? — 

“I could n’t help it,’’ interrupted Cyril 
hotly. ‘*She joined me on the street, and 
sat beside me in the parlor.’’ 

“Oh, you men ‘are all like your grandfa- 
ther Adam,”’ replied Lucilla, ‘* He laid the 
blame on Eve. ‘She tempted me.’ And so 
it has been ever since. I made love to you, 
did 1? Linvited you to go driving, sleigh- 
ing, skating, eh? Linvited you to dance at 
all the parties; sent you books and flowers, 
fruit and candy?” 

Cyril could not say anything. He had 
shown her all these attentions a little often- 
er than he ought, and his conscience prick- 
ed him, 

Virgie took umbrage at his silence, She 
rose quietly, and, taking his ring from her 
finger, handed it to him, saying, — 

“We have made a misiake. I set you 
free, for I cannot pretend to rival Lucilla 
with her beauty and her wealth.” 

Cyril threw the ring into the fireplace (it 
fell in the ashes, and Ida afterward rescued 
it), and, taking his hat, said to Mrs, Fon- 
taine, — 

“Before I leave you, Mrs, Fontaiue, let 
me assure you that I never knowingly made 
love to your niece, and never intended to 
slight Virgie. Good-morning.”’ 

Lucilla, ber maid, and her trunks, betook 
themselves the next day to a boarding- 
house. 


Cyril Sherwin, whose heart was sore and 
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angry at Virgie’s treatment, was at last 
persuaded to call on Lucilla, when she con- 
vinced him that her reputation was blasted 
and her happiness destroyed by his conduct 
toward her. She wept, and exerted all her 
powers of fascination. Cyril felt reckless; 
and, before he left her that evening, they 
were engaged, and the wedding-day was set 
for Easter-week. 

Lucius Rowsell was wrathy when he 
heard that *‘that prig, Sherwin,” had won 
Lucilla and her money. 

**T had ten minds to propose to the girl 
myself, she is such a stunner,” as he 
phrased it. 

And this engagement only made him ad- 
mire her the more, The unattainable is, to 
some persons, the only thing that is desira- 
ble. 

If Cyril Sherwin had cared anything for 
his future bride, he would have been an- 
noyed at the devotion which Lucius now 
displayed. Even when kind friends whis- 
pered to him that Lucius had cpenly boast- 
ed that he could and would carry off the 
prize from under his very nose, Cyril only 
Jaughed, and shrugged his shoulders. Dr. 
Rowsell, too, was as attentive, in a strictly 
paternal way, as Lucius. Their fortune 
was not so extensive as Windsor believed. 
Indeed Lucius’s extravagance and his fa- 
ther’s unlucky speculations had reduced it 
from hundreds of thousands to a few thou- 
sands; and, unless some such windfall as 
Lucilla’s fifty or sixty thousand (no one 
knew exactly how much) came into their 
hands, they must soon become almost pen- 
niless, 

But, in spite of this flirtation, prepara- 
tions for the marriage went on. Hundreds 
of invitations were sent out, Mrs. Fontaine 
and her daughters being among the recipi- 
ents. 

The morning of the wedding-day dawned 
fair and bright. Virgie hid her head, and 
wept again, in spite of her assumed bravery 
all these dreary weeks, when the bright sun 
peeped in, and reminded her that his setting 
would shine on the grave of her happiness, 
Nevertheless she rose and dressed, and went 
down to breakfast with a forced smile light- 
ing up ber thin face, 

Would it have consoled her any, I won- 
der, if she had known that Cyril had walked 
his bedroom floor all night long? More 
than once in his lonely walk had he exclaim- 
ed, — 
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“What a blockhead I have been! How 
can I go through tomorrow! I’d break the 
whole thing off this minute if I thought 
Virgie would ever look kindly on me again, 
and forgive me. But, pshaw! she don’t 
care. If she had ever loved me, she would 
have given me a chance to explain.” 

As Virgie took her seat at the table, a 
note, addressed by Lucilla, was handed her. 
Biting her lips to keep back the tears, she 
opened it, and read it in silence. 

** My goodness, Virgie! what is it?”’ asked 
Ida and Sophie in a breath, astonished at 
the joyous light which suddenly illumined 
Virgie’s hitherto sad face. 

** Read it aloud, mother,’”’ was her simple 
reply. 

Mrs. Fontaine read, — 


“Well, Virgie, 1 suppose you hate me 
like poison. But you need not, for I return 
you your lover unharmed. When these 
lines reach you, I shall be Mrs. Lucius 
Rowsell. The minister is waiting now to 
marry us; so I will undo the mischief L did, 
by owning up. Cyril Sherwin never made 
love to me at all. He is half crazy now 
with love for you. ‘Bless you, my chil- 
dren! may you be happy!’ Let me make a 
clean confession while I am aboutit. My 
worthy uncle left me only five thousand 
dollars, not five thousand a year; but I was 
determined to use it to catch a husband, I 
hate school-teaching so. The last dollar 
goes for my trousseau ; and, as the Rowsells 
are wealthy, they will not care. No matter 
if they do: when they find it out, it will be 
too late. Remember, Cyril never proposed.” 


To Cyril she simply wrote the following 
note: — 


“*A good riddance to bad rubbish,’ you 
will say when you read this; for I have fled, 
I was married to Lucius Rowsell ten min. 
utes ago, I have written to Virgie, and ex- 
culpated you from the charge of faithless. 
ness, Go to her at once, and insist on see- 
ing my note to her.”’ 


Which Cyril did. 

After reading Lucilla’s heartless lines to 
Virgie, he turned to his former love, and 
said, — 

** Do you believe her now? Will you for- 
give me?” 

Virgie’s answer was to hold out her hand, 
which Cyril took, and embracing her (the 
family were still at breakfast when he had 
rushed in, demanding Lucilla’s note), and, 
kissing her heartily right before her mother, 
said, — 

**Yes, thank you, Mrs. Fontaine: I will 
have some coffee, I have n’t eaten a square 
meal for a month.” 

Fortunately Ida did not take Lucius’s de- 
jection at all to heart. She had never more 
than liked bim; but now her whole affection 
was bestowed upon arising young physician, 
who had offered himself only the preceding 
evening. 

I leave you to fancy the anger and disgust 
of the Rowsells, father and son, as well as 
of Lucilla, when each one of the plotters 
found that the other’s money was mythical, 
They were all, except the Fontaines, out- 
witted, 


HASTY MARRIAGES. 


Marriages should nut be made hastily. If 
the axiom that haste makes waste is true as 
applied to the ordinary affairs of life, it 
may be said that undue haste often results 
in unspeakable misery in matrimonial alli- 
ances, Love is proverbially blind; more, 
— he is willfully blind, and should be made 
to open his eyes, A little common-sense 
mingles advantageously with everything; so 
far from being out of place, it is an absolute 
essential to safety in affairs of the heart. 
Many a gir) has had her whole life destroyed 
because she obstinately chose to form her 


estimate of the character of a suitor exclu- 
sively by his behaviour toward her, and his 
profession of love, rather than by his con- 
duct in regard to others, A man whose 
whole life is but an exemplification of selfish- 
ness will riot long be generous in his rela- 
tions to his wife. And men suffer as well as 
women from ill-assorted marriages. Many 
a towering ambition has been crushed, many 
a cupful of happiness has been converted 
into dregs of bitterness, from the neglect of 
a young man to become thoroughly acquain- 
ted with a girl before marriage, 
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LOVE’S SUNSET. 


BY GEORGE MELNOTTE GRUMMOND. 


Suspended in the sky, 
Like a monster eye, 
The glorious sun is hung. 
Over the land so wide, 
And the seething tide, 
His dying rays are flung. 


Washington, D. C., December, 1878. 


Like the shadow of a rose, 
Kisses sweet he throws 
Over my old oak-tree; 
And then, with the dying day, 
My Malcolm goes away, 
Leaving darkness drear for me. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES, 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


There can be no doubt that the many- 
aged belief in the occult virtues of precious 
stones has added greatly to the prestige of 
these beautiful ‘flowers of the mineral 
world.’’ 

Many writers have endeavored to explain 
the reasons for the passionate eagerness to 
acquire objects which are easily counterfeit- 
ed so as to deceive an inexperienced eye, 
and which — the diamond excepted — are of 
no practical use whatever. The true cause 
certainly seems to lie in the fact that tradi- 
tion has lent its aid to endue them with the 
charm of poetry and romance, and has so 
perpetuated their influence, 

The sage Bacon, in his ‘“‘Sylva Syiva- 
rum,’’ gives some reasons for the estimation 
in which jewels are held. 

“There are,’’ he says, ‘‘ many things that 
operate upon the spirits of man by secret 
sympathy and antipathy. That precious 
stones have virtues in the wearing has been 
anciently and generally received; and they 
are said to produce several effects, So 
much is true, that gems have fine spirits, as 
appears by their splendor, and therefore 
may operate, by consent, on the spirits of 
men, to strengthen and exhilarate them. 
The best stones for this purpose are the dia- 
mond, the emerald, the hyacinth, and the 
yellow topaz. As for their particular prop- 
erties, no credit can be given tothem. But 
it is manifest that light, above all things, 


rejoices the spirits of men; and probably 
varied light has the same effect with great- 
er novelty, which may be One cause why 
precious stones exhilarate.”’ 

Renodeus, quoted by Burton (‘* Anatomy 
of Melancholy’’), admires precious stones 
‘because they adorn kings’ crowns, grace 
the fingers, enrich our household stuff, de- 
fend us from enchantments, preserve health, 
eure diseases; they drive away grief, cares, 
and exhilarate the mind.”’ 

No people were more credulous as to the 
mysterious powers of precious stones than 
the Jews, and the nations bordering on 
them, Eastern writers pretend that Solo- 
mon, among a variety of physiological com- 
positions, wrote one on gems, a chapter of 
which treated on those which assist or repel 
evil genii. It became a peculiar profession 
of one part of their sages to investigate and 
interpret the various shades and corrusca- 
tions of precious stones, and to explain the 
different colors, the dews, clouds, and im- 
ageries, which gems, differently exposed to 
the sun, moon, stars, fire, and air, at partic- 
ular seasons, and inspected by persons pe- 
culiarly qualified, were seen to exhibit. 

Among the Arabians, serpents were sup- 
posed to possess precious stones of inestima- 
ble virtue. This belief was current through 
many ages. Matthew Paris relates the sto- 
ry of a miserly Venetian, named Vitalis, 
who was rescued from a terrible death— 
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having fallen into a pit in which were a lion 
and a serpent— by a woodcutter, to whom 
he promised half his property for this deliv- 
erance. The lion and the serpent, who take 
advantage of the Jadder by which Vitalis is 
brought to the surface, also testify their 
gratitude to the woodcutter by crouching at 
his feet. While the poor man is having his 
humble repast in his little hut, the lion en- 
ters with a dead goat as a present, The 
serpe:t also enters, bringing in his mouth a 
precious stone, which he Jays in the coun- 
tryman’s plate. He next goes to Venice, 
and finds Vitalis in his palace, feasting with 
his neighbors in joy for his deliverance. 
On being reminded of his promise, the rich 
man denies having seen the woodcutter, and 
orders his servants to cast him into prison; 
but before this could be effected the rustic 
escapes, and tells his story to the judges of 
the city. At first they are incredulous; but, 
on showing the jewel, and proving further 
the truth by conducting them to the dens 
of the lion and the serpent, where the ani- 
mals again fawn on their benefactor, Vitalis 
is compelled to perform his promise. This 
story, adds Matthew Paris, was told by King 
Richard to expose the conduct of ungrate- 
ful men. 

In Timberlake’s “ Discourse of the Trav- 
els of two English Pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
Gaza, and so forth, 1611,’’ we find an ac- 
count of a great jewel which was taken 
from a serpent’s head, and used in conjur- 
ing. In Alphonso’s * Clericalis Disciplina,” 
a serpent is mentioned with eyes of real ja- 
cinth. In the romantic history of Alexan- 
der, he is said to have found serpents in the 
Vale of Jordan “ with collars of huge emer- 
alds growing on their backs.”” Milton gives 
his serpent eyes of carbuncie. A marvelous 
stone was said to be found in the serpent’s 
brain; but in order to secure its lustre and 
potent influences it was to be extracted 
from the living animal. 

The Draconius, described by Albertus 
Magnus as of a biack color and pyramidal 
form, was also taken out of the heads of 
dragons, while they lay panting. To the 
snake-stone a popular superstition is still 
attached in the East. In the narrative of 
“A Voyage in her Majesty’s ship ‘Sam- 
arang,’’’ Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
says:— 

** At my last interview with the Sultan of 
Guning Taboor, he conveyed into my hand 
—suddenly closing it with great mystery — 


what they term here the snake-stone. This 
is a polished globe of quartz, about the size 
of a musket-ball, which he described as of 
infinite value, an heirloom, and reported to 
have been extracted from the head of an 
enchanted snake,” 

Allusions to serpent-stones are frequent 
in the early writers. We read in the “ Gesta 
Romanorum”’ that the Emperor Theodosius 
the Blind ordained that the cause of any in- 
jured person should be heard on his ringing 
a bell which was placed in a public part of 
his palace. A serpent had a nest near the 
spot where the bell-rope hung. In the ab- 
sence of the serpent, a toad took possession 
of her nest. The serpent, twisting itself 
round the rope, rang the bell for justice, 
and by the emperor’s special command the 
toad was killed. A few days afterward, as 
the emperor was reposing on his couch, the 
serpent entered the chamber, bearing a pre- 
cious stone in its mouth, and, crawling up 
to the emperor’s face, laid it on his eyes, and 
glided out of the apartment. The monarch 
was immediately 1estored to sight. 

Apropos of the burglarious toad, the phi- 
losophers taught, that, though ugly and 
venomous, ‘‘it yet wears a precious jewel 
in his head.’’ Lupton, in his ‘ Book of 
Notable Things,’ instructs his reader how 
to procure it: “* you shall know whether the 
tode-stone be the ryghte or perfect stone or 
not. Holde the stone before a tode, so that 
he may see it; and if it be a ryghte and true 
stone, the tode will leape towarde it, and 
make as though he would snatch it. He 
envieth so much that none should have that 
stone.”’ If swallowed, it was a certain an- 
tidote against poison; and it was usual to 
take it as a precautionary pill—rather a 
hard une — before eating. 

In the “Philosophical Transactions,” 
sixth volume, page 21, we find that the 
toad-stone was supposed, in the Highlands, 
to prevent the burning of houses, and the 
sinking of boats; and if the commander in 
the field had one about him, he would ei- 
ther be sure to win the day, or all his men 
would die on the spot! 

The bezoar was a stone procured from the 
cervicabra, a wild animal of Arabia, and 
was supposed to have been formed of the 
poison of serpents which had bitten the 
creature, combined with the counteracting 
matter with which Nature had furnished it. 
There was a belief in the Middle Ages that 
the bezoar was a potent charm against the 
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plague and poison, In the inventory of the 
jewels of Charles the Fifth, made at Yuste, 
after his death, is the entry of “‘a box of 
black leather, iined with crimson velvet, 
containing four bezoar stones, variously set 
in gold,’ one of which the emperor directed 
“to be given to William Van Male, his gen- 
tleman of the chamber, being sick—as it 
was suspected—of the plague.’”’? In the 
same inventory is mentioned a blue stone, 
with two clasps of gold, “‘good for the 
ut.’ 

Faith in the virtues of certain precious 
stones for the cure of diseases was trans- 
mitted from early ages to a comparatively 
late period. In the church of Old Saint 
Paul’s, London, was a famous sapphire, 
given by Richard de Preston, citizen and 
grocer, of that city, for curing infirmities of 
the eyes, 

In reference to Queen Elizabeth’s as- 
sumed power of healing scrofulous patients 
by the royal touch, it was said by Vaughan, 
Bishop of Chester, that “ she did it by vir- 
tue of some precious stone in the crown of 
England, that possessed such a miraculous 
gift.” 

Harrington, however, observes slyly, — 

“Had Queen Elizabeth been told that the 
bishop ascribed more virtue to her jewels — 
though she loved them well—than to her 
person, she would never have made him 
Bishop of Chester.” 

The wonderful effects of stones found in 
various animals are too numerous to men- 
tion. The brain of a tortoise contained one 
that had the effect of a fire-annihilator in 
extinguishing flames. Moreover, whoever 
did at a proper time — having first washed 
his mouth —carry it under his tongue, felt 
a divine inspiration to foretell future events, 
Birds were particularly distinguished for the 
possession of talismanic stones. The hyena 
was very properly hunted; not, however, for 
its ferocious propensities, but for a precious 
stone in one of its eyes, full of mystic vir- 
tues, 

One of the most curious superstitions, 
and one which has been a pleasant theme 
with writers of all ages, is connected with 
the carbuncle, orruby. lian has a singu- 
lar story on this subject, how a certain wid- 
ow, Hereulea, had tended a young stork 
which had broken its leg, and how the 
grateful bird, returning from its annual mi- 
gration, dropped into her lap a precious 
stone, which, on her awaking at night, 


lighted up her chamber like a blazing 
torch, 

The fabulous aniimal called the carbuncu- 
lo, said to have been seen in some parts of 
Peru, is represented to be about the size of 
a fox, with long, black hair, and is only vis- 
ible at night, when it slinks slowly through 
the thickets. If followed, it is said to open 
a flap, or valve, in the forehead, from which 
an extraordinary and brilliant light issues, 
The natives believe that the light proceeds 
from a precious stone, and that any person 
who may venture to grasp at it rashly is 
blinded; then the flap is let down, and the 
animal disappears in the darkness, 

Innumerablie were the effects produced by 
certain precious stones. Among others, the 
heliotrope had especial virtues. It was call- 
ed by necromancers the ‘* Babylonian gem ;”’ 
and, if rubbed over with the juice of the 
herb of its own name, it rendered the wear- 
er invisible. In the Middle Ages, the heli- 
otropes which contained many red spots 
were highly valued, from a belief that the 
blood of Christ was diffused through the 
stone. The moonstone was, as its name 
implies, venerated from its supposed lunar 
attraction. It is one of the prettiest, though 
most common, of precious stones in Ceylon, 
Pliny describes it as containing an image of 
the moon, “‘ which, if the story be true,’’ he 
observes, “‘ daily waxes or wanes, according 
to the state of that luminary.’”? Chalcedony 
hung about the neck dispersed sadness; and 
if a person carried one perforated, with the 
hairs of an ass run through it, he would 
overcome all disasters. Crystal dispelled 
witchcraft. The chrysoprasus gladdened 
the heart, The chrysolite expelled phan- 
toms, and, what was more serviceable, rid 
people of their follies. The onyx in the 
Middle Ages was believed to prevent ugly 
dreams by night, and law-suits by day. 
The jasper was a charmer of scorpions and 
spiders, and was worn as a talisman by the 
Roman athlete. Burton, in the “‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” tells us that hung about 
the neck, or taken in drink, it much resist- 
eth sorrow, and recreates the heart.’”’ The 
same qualities were attributed to the hya- 
cinth and topaz. 

The crystal has been the most popular of 
all oracular stones, A favorite stone was 
the beryl, ‘‘ which,” says Aubrey, in his 
** Miscelianies,” *‘is a kind of crystal that 
has a weak tincture of red: in this, magi- 
cians see visions,”” The custom was to con- 
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secrate, or “‘charge,”’ them, as the modern 
term is, for which purpose set forms were 
used, which are described in ‘ Reginald 
Scott’s Discovery of Witehcraft.”’ The fa- 
mous crystal of that prince of quackery, Dr. 
Dee, is preserved in the Ashmolean Muse- 
um at Oxford. 

The properties of the ruby were endless. 
Bruised in water, it was a panacea for all 
complaints, It had the peculiarity, wherev- 
er worn, of discovering its presence by its 
lustre, which would shine through the 
thickest clothes. Powdered agate was an 
infallible remedy for “‘ a)l the ills that life is 
heir to.’ Pliny quotes the Magii as teach- 
ing in Persia that storms could be averted 
by burning agates. The amethyst would 
prove a boon to modern tipplers, if, as the 
ancients asserted, it prevented intoxication, 
The sapphire and the emerald strengthened 
the sight, a property said to have been also 
possessed by the turquoise. But it could 
confer a still more wonderful gift on its 
wearer, ‘* Whoever,” says Van Helmont, 


‘*wears a turquoise so that it, or its gold 
setting, touches the skin, may fall from any 
height, and the stone attracts to itself the 
whole force of the blow, so that it cracks, 
and the person is safe.”’ 


The Romans regarded the diamond with 


superstitious reverence; and Pliny tells us 
that it baffles poison, keeps off insanity, and 
dispeis vain fears. Ben Mansur, alluding 
to the electric properties of the diamond, 
says, ‘* It has an affinity for gold, smal) parti- 
cles of which fly toward it. It is also won- 
derfully sought after by ants, who crowd 
ever it as though they would swallow it 
up.” 

A marvelous curative power was sup- 
posed to cxist in a diamond belonging to 
the Rajal: of Matara, in the Island of Bor- 
neo, the Malays believing that a draught of 
water in which it had been placed would 
cure every disease. 

In the journal of Sir Jerome Horsay, who 
was employed as a messenger between Ivan 
the Terrible of Russia and Queen Eliza- 
beth, is a curious account of the supersti- 
tions prevalent at that period (1584). *‘ The 
old emperor,” writes Horsay, was carried 
every day in his chair to the treasury. One 
day he beckoned me to follow. I stood 
among the rest venturously, and heard him 
call for some precious stones and jewels. 
He told the princes and nobiles present be- 
fore and about him the virtue of such and 


such, which I observed, and do pray I may 
a little digress to declare for my memory’s 
sake: ‘The loadstone, you all know, hath 
great and hidden virtue, without which the 
seas that encompass the world are not nayi- 
gable, nor the bounds nor circle of the earth 
cannot be known. Mahomet, the Persian’s 
prophet, his tomb of steel hangs on their 
Rapetta at Darbent most miraculously,’ 
He caused the waiters to bring a chain of 
needles touched by this loadstone, and 
hanged all one by the other. ‘This fair 
coral and this fair turcas you see. Take it 
in your hand, Of his nature and orient col- 
ors put them on my hand and arm. I am 
poisoned with disease. You see they show 
their virtue by the change of their pure col- 
or into pale,—declares my death. Reach 
out my staff royal, an unicorn’s horn, gar- 
nished with very fair diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, and other precious stones 
that are rich in value, — cost seventy thou- 
sand marks sterling of David Gower from 
the fowlkers of Ausborghe, Seek out for 


some spiders,’ He caused his physician, 
Johannes Lioff, to ecrape a circle thereof 
on the table, put within it one spider, and 
80 one other that died, and some other alive, 
then run apace from it. 


**It is too late; it will not preserve me, 


Behold these precious stones: the diamond 
is the Orient’s richest and most precious of 
all others. I never affected it. It restrains 
fury and luxury; gives abstinence and clas- 
tity. The least parcel of it in powder will 
poison a horse, given in drink, much more 
a man,’ 

* Points at the ruby. 

**Oh, this is most comfortable to the 
heart, brain, vigor, and memory of man; 
clarifies congealed and corrupt blood.’ 

“*Then at the emerald, 

*“** The nature of the rainbow, this pre- 
cious stone is an enemy to uncleanness, 


The sapphire I greatly delight in. It pre- 
serves and increaseth courage; joys the 
heart; pleasing to all the vital seuses; 
precious and very sovereign for the eyes; 
cheers the sight; takes away bioodshot; 
and strengthens the muscles and sinews 
thereof,’ 

* Then takes the onyx in hand. 

*** All these are God’s wonderful gifts, 
secrets in nature, and yet reveals them to 
man’s use and contemplation as friends to 
grace and virtue, and enemies to vice. I 
faint: carry me away till another time.’ ”’ 
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CEDAR BUD’S REVENGE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


CHAPTER I. 


**T tell you,”’ said George Harding, a gay 
young lieutenant, to one of his companions, 
as they were returning to Fort Clark after a 
more than usually successful hunt in the 
vicinity of the Black Hills, “‘that was the 
most beautiful squaw I ever saw. I have 
heard and read many romantic tales about 
Indian beauties, but never believed one of 
them until now.” 

“Well, suppose the girl was pretty, what 
is that to you?” 

“To me, Ned Greenwood? Why, simpiy 
that I am going to make love to her, and’’— 

** Make a fool of yourself.” 

“Pshaw! You are making a very serious 
matter of it, Ned.” 


** Not more so than you may find it. The 
girl is happy as she now is,— happy in her 
ignorance. To transplant her to another 
mode of life, to other society, would simply 


result, like the caging of a wild bird, in 


misery and death,” 
** Anything more, my sage mentor?” 
*“*Yes. Take this Indian girl and put her 
within the walls of a civilized dwelling, and 
she would beat her heart against the prison 
bars, no matter how golden they might be.”’ 


“Ts that all?” and the question was fol- 


lowed by a merry laugh. 

“Not quite. No matter how much you 
might love her, no matter how tender you 
might be, she would soon wither beneath 
the slight that society would put upon her 
and you; 80, if you have a single spark of 
manhood, you would be in. constant pain 


for the sufferings of your wife.” 

Wife?” 

“Certainly. On no other condition could 
you think of gaining the love of this forest 
beauty.”’ 

“Wife?” again repeated George Harding, 
as if he did not fully understand the mean- 
ing of his companion. ‘‘ Wife? A devilish 
pretty figure I would cut, to be sure. return- 
ing to my lady mother and aristocratic sis- 
ters and friends tied to a squaw, even if she 
were twice as handsome as Pocahontas is 
represented to be, in both story and song. 


I can fancy the reception she would meet 
with.” 

** Then, if you have other views, you are 

The roll of the drum as it broke harshly 
on the soft summer air at eventide kept his 
companion from hearing the opprobrious 
epithet he used; and separating at the mo- 
ment, each hastened to his quarters. But 
enough had been spoken to rive asunder the 
chain of friendship that had hitherto bound 
them together. Harding, in their brief con- 
versation, had laid bare the blackness of his 
heart and baseness of his pnrpose; and 
Green wood, gallant soldier and true man as 
he was, shrank from association with him 
as he would from contamination. 


Discipline in that far-away frontier fort in 
times of peace was somewhat lax, and 
George Harding, an officer, found little dif- 
ficulty in wandering abroad at his pleasure ; 
while Private Greenwood was forced to keep 


at his post, True, the commandant won- 


dered ac the sudden fancy his young lieu- 
teuant had taken for hunting, and mote so, 
that he generally returned cmpty-handed, 
when game was plenty, and he was known 
to be one of the best shots in the little gar- 
rison. But all were ennuied with their dull 
routine and incidentless life, and the good 


old man could not find’it in his heart to 
blame any one for seeking some means to re- 
lieve its monotony. None, therefore, ques- 
tioned of the lieutenant’s coming or going, 
and none, except Greenwood, had any clew 
as to the real motive of his wanderings, 
But he was in the ranks, and wisely kept 
his own council, It would not do for him 
to impeach the conduct of one above him in 
rank and authority. 

Floating down the swift-running waters 
of one of the many little streams that empty 
into the Missouri, Harding first saw the In- 
dian girl after his conversation with Ned 
Greenwood. Like a yellow water-lily, her 
canoe glided through the fiery glow of a 
summer sunset. Gaudily and yet taste- 
fully and picturesquely dressed, and with 
Indian pinks braided in her long hair and 
flashing their brilliant crimson from its in- 
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tense blackness; with the olive of her cheek 
flushed by exercise and warmed to a glow 
by the rays of the fast-setting sun, the most 
inveterate skeptic with regard to beauty 
among the red children of woodland and 
prairie would have owned himself, for once 
at least, in the wrong. 

For a time Harding watched her as she 
floated on unconscious of his presence, — 
gazed admiringly on the rounded arms, cov- 
erless from hand to shoulder, save a band 
or two of shining silver; on the full and 
perfectly formed bust, the soft and long 
lashes that shaded the sloe-likeeyes, and the 
almost matchless grace of that untutored 
child of the wilderness, — gazed, admired, 
and perchance felt for a moment a holy and 
true passion springing up in his heart; for 
Beauty, the girl, and Love, the boy, weave 
as potent charms amid the flowers of the 
prairie as in the saloons of wealth and fash- 
ion. 

The canoe drifted rapidly by him, and a 
ery of terror burst from the lips of the In- 
dian girl even as he was enthralled by the 
picturesque beauty of the scene before him. 
Well he knew the little river, and in an in- 
stant it flashed upon him that she was has- 
tening toward a dangerous rapid and already 
within the power of its rushing current. 
With the cry that escaped her lips, her slon- 
der paddie struck the foaming waters, and 
for a single moment the downward course 
of the frail bark appeared to be checked, 
Then, as if the tough ash had been but a 
dry reed, it broke in twain, and she was 


_ whirled headlong toward the ragged rocks 


and wildly boiling, hissing waters, 

To have attempted her rescue then would 
have been madness, and Harding dashed 
down the bank of the stream to save her, if 
possible, at the foot of the fall, He saw the 
little bark crushed in its passage between 
two sharp rocks; saw the Indian girl lifted 
by the force of the waves over them and 
hurled fathoms ahead into the foaming flood, 
gasping, struggling, wildly for life. To free 


- himself from his weapons and more cumber- 


some garments and plunge into the compar- 
atively still water was the work of an in- 
stant. A strong and active swimmer, he 
watched his opportunity, seized her as she 
was passing, and drifting with the current, 
was enabled to land safely. One educated 
in any other school than that of the nomad- 
ic red man would have perished before he 
could have reached her. But not so the In- 
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dian girl; and soon she sat wringing the wa. 
ter from her long wet hair, and looking with 
wondering eyes upon the pale-faced stranger 
who had ventured his life for her, though 
she suffered little from her unexpected and 
unwelcome bath. 

Gratitude for life is the same everywhere, 
and the words that the lip breathes are iden- 
tical in meaning whether coming from civil- 
ized or savage; and soon those of the red 
woman were eloquent with thanks. Shy, 
however, was she, as the red deer that hid 
itself among the alder bushes that margined 
the stream, and George Harding felt when 
they parted that his love-making had met 
with poor success even after the favorable 
opening for it that had occurred. But he 
knew enough of Indian character — of the 
perfect command of their feelings, of their 
usual reserve and taciturnity of manner, 
not to be discouraged by the apparent cold- 
ness of this forest beauty, and doubted not 
that time and skillful management would 
ripen the cold flowers of gratitude iuto rosy 
fruit of love, 

Duties that he could neither put off nor 
avoid detained him for many days subse- 
guent to his adventure within and about 
the fort, and when he was again ready to set 
out on one of his so-called hunting excur- 
sions, he was hailed by the bluff old com- 
mandant with, — 

**Lieutenant, see that you bring some- 
thing home today, My mouth is watering 
for a saddle of vension, Don’t fail to bring 
me one, ur I’}] have to send Ned Greenwood 
in your place the next time, for he never 
fails to replenish the larder; and mine needs 
it sadly now, I can tell you. What with 
salt horse and briney pork, I am almost re- 
duced to the condition of Lot’s wife!’’ 

**T will not fail, sir.” 

** Well, don’t, my boy, don’t. If our Great 
Father at Washington” (as the redskins 
called the president) ‘knew how we suf- 
fered for something fit to eat out here on 
the frontier, I reckon he’d cut our term of 
service short, and give some one else @ 
chance to win glory watching these con- 
founded skulking savages. But go along, 
and bring me— Hollo! what have you got 
there?”’ he added, suddenly, as he saw a lit 
tle Indian boy crossing the parade ground, 
bearing a tiny basket. ‘ Bring it here to 
me, you young ragmuffin.” 

But the boy passed him without paying 
the least attention to his request, and plac- 
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ing the curiously woven splint-work in the 
bands of Harding, departed without a word, 

“What in thunder have you got there, 
lieutenant?” asked his superior officer. 

From the depths of the basket Harding 
drew a belt of brilliantly dyed wampum, 
lavishly embroidered and fringed with beads, 

* Aha!’ continued the commandant, ‘a 
gift from some young »quaw. Here, Ned 
Greenwood, you know all the signs of these 
red-skinned gentry: tell us what tribe this 
comes from.”’ 

“ Mandan,” was the only reply of the sol- 
dier, as he handed back the belt after exam- 
ining the ** totem,”’ closely, that was woven 
upon it. But his eyes met those of Hard- 
ing, and a whole volume of scort was con- 
densed into a single glance, 

“Take care, my boy,” said the old officer, 
as he turned away. ‘* Take care that you 
don’t get into water beyond your depth. 
I’ve fought Indians this thirty years, and 
know them well.’’ 

“No fear for me, sir,’’ replied Harding, 
with a gay laugh, as he bound the belt 
around him and shouldered his rifle. “I 
chanced to save a young squaw from drown- 
ing, and she has sent me this as a reward, I 
suppose,”’ and he hastily left the fort. 


CHAPTER II. 


Months passed rapidly, and George Har- 
ding had won the love of the artless Indian 
girl. He was ‘* the ocean to the river of her 
thoughts, that terminated all.’’ By stealth 
they met in the fastness of the forest, for he 
dared not let the commandant know of his 
stolen interviews, aud she knew how bitter- 
ly her tribe would resent and punish her 
love for a pale-face who was in arms against 
them, Thus far their secret had been well 
kept, for none but Greenwood had even an 
inkling of the truth, and with him it was 
mere surmise, not actual knowledge. 

Toyether, near the spot of their first meet- 
ing, they sat amid the soft, rosy haze of an 
October noon, she listening eagerly to his 
every word, and he gazing upon her up- 
turned face. At times her features were ra- 
diant with hope and joy, and at others a 
dark shadow, as of doubt, flitted across 
them, Could a pale-face thus forget home 
and early training and associations, and 
love one of a despised race? Madly as she 
loved him, yet there were hours when she 


could not believe that her happiness was 
real, not a delusive dream. 

“Cedar Bud,” said Harding, *‘do you re- 
member the time when we first met?”’ 

* It will never be forgotten,’’ was the low- 
whispered reply. ‘* The evil spirits of the 
waters were dragging me down, when the 
strong arm of the pale-face snatched me 
from their grasp.” 

**But you did not love me then. You 
would not even give me a kiss in payment 
for the danger I had run to save you.” 

“The heart of the daughter of Black 
Smoke was filled with gratitude.” 

* But now?” 

“It has gone from her keeping. Should 
she call, it would not come back again, 
Like the little bird that has found its wings 
strong enough for flight, it has left its rest- 
ing-place to return no more forever.” 

* But the kiss, Cedar Bud, the kiss?’ 

** The pale-face has paid himself as many 
times as there are leaves on the trees. The 
Indian girl may not deny him she loves 
now,”’ and she held up her lips, red as the 
sunny side of the ripest cranberry, to re- 
ceive his caress. 

“Then you do love me?” 

*As the dry earth the rain, the flower 
the sunshine, and the deer the soft moss by 
the brookside. Since we met, straight has 
been the trail between us, and no grass has 
grown upon it,”’ 

**Ts it so, indeed, Cedar Bud?” 

**She has shown the pale-face her naked 
heart.” 

**And you will go with me where I go, — 
wilt be mine?” 

“From the wigwams of her people has 
the spirit of the daughter of the red man 
gone, She can but follow it. But is the 
heart of the pale warrior as true as that of" 
the Indian girl? Will he not go away and 
forget her?” and she looked questioningly 
out of her soft, fawn-like eyes asif she 
would learn whether truth or falsehood lay 
hid in those of her lover. 

**Go away and forget you, beauty? No, 
no!’ 

“Then Cedar Bud is happy!’ and she 
nestled still more closely in his arms, —nes- 
tled as a dove long storm-tussed would be- 
side its mate in the safely sheltered nest. 

* But what if I should leave you? What 
if I should go away and never see~ you 
again?”’ 

“Never see me again!’ and her eyes 
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flashed wildly and her entire frame trem- 
bled witn a terrible emotion as she sprang 
from him and stood ‘leaning, as if for sup- 
port, against a tree, ‘Never see Cedar 
Bud again! Then the words of the pale 
warrior would be as false as those of the 
Matcha Manitou when he lures the red man 
down to the black depths of the mountain 
cavern; like the hissing and forked tongue 
of the serpent, he would have but uttered 
lies!’ 

** But what would you do?’’ 

“Like the fawn when the arrow of the 
hunter is quivering in its heart, and its 
blood is staining the green leaves, Cedar 
Bud would seek the lonely thicket, —and 
die.” 

Asif her words had been a spell to con- 
jure up the very thing she had compared 
herself to, a spotted fawn came slowly strug- 
gling through the thick woods at the mo- 
ment. It had outrun its strength. Its soft 
eyes were lustreless, ita slender limbs trem- 
bling, its mottled sides flecked with foam. 
A bloody froth was dropping from its open 
mouth: its every step was marked by crim- 
son drops. For a single instant, as it saw 
the white man, it strove to dash away, and 
then reeled, tottered, and fell at the very 
feet of the surprised Indian girl. staining 
her dainty moccasons with its heart’s blood, 

** Look!’ she said, with startling earnest- 
ness, as she pointed to the dead fawn. 
** Look, pale-face! Thus would it be with 
the child of the red man, should she be de- 
serted, and her he@rt given to the black and 
evil spirits of despair!’ 

For a moment George Harding, false and 
unfeeling as he was, shrank back from the 
tall and commanding figure now drawn to 
its utmost height, —from the outstretched 
‘arm and pointing finger, and the eyes that 
flashed upon him, fitful and vivid as light- 
ning. Then he commanded himself, and 
with a gay though forced jaugh, replied, — 

* Pshaw, beauty! don’t worry your dear 
little heart any more about the matter. I 
was only jesting, — only testing your love, 
that ’s ail.” 

** And you will never leave me?” 

** Never.”’ 

** Wiil the pale-face swear it by the good 
Manitou he worships?” 

**What better or stronger would that 
make it?” 

Even while plotting the ruin of innocence, 
his very soul shrank from calling upon God 
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to witness its forgery, strange as it may 
seem, And such a paradox is the human 
heart. 

**And he will not leave Cedar Bud to 
pine and die like the poor fawn when the 
stony-headed arrow has pierced its heart?” 
still persistently questioned the girl. 

“No, no! I told you that I was but try. 
ing your love,—but testing your faith in 
mine.”’ 

“Tt was a cruel test,” murmured the 
young squaw, almost inaudibly. ‘It was 
like the black snake of the swamp when it 
threatens the little ones in the nest, with 
fiery crest and forked tongue, that it may 
lure the mother within the power of its 
deadly charm,”’ 

** Well, I am sorry that Idid so. But we 
will forget it, and I will never do so again, 
But come, let us be lovers,’’ and he held out 
his arms toward her. 

*“*The pale warrior knows not the heart 
of the child of the red man,” she replied 
sadly, as she again tovk her place by his 
side. 

“It was cruel, cowardly, in me to so 
wound your feelings, beauty,”’ and he strove 
by words and caresses to banish it from her 
memory; but it was long before smiles 
chased away the shadows of sorrow and her 
heart ceased to heave tumultuously. The 
finger may be lifted from the harp-string it 
has rudely struck, but it will vibrate still. 

Ah, fleet-footed deer of the wilderness, 
and confiding daughter of the red man, the 
quiver of the hunter’s sheath is bristling 
with sharp-headed arrows, his bow is strong, 
the string tough, the aim certain, and his 
target hearts! Well, perchance, for both, 
that the moon that rose upon your birth 
had set upon your grave. 

** Come, Cedar Bud, cheer up!’ continued 
the young lieutenant. ‘I must soon leave 
you, Let the little time we have left to be 
together, be like the prairies, all roses,’’ 

“Oh, that we could rob them of the 
thorns!” 

**It would be a dangerous undertaking. 
But we will not think of them now. Life 
for young hearts like ours should be but a 
wreath of flowers: the days, the full-blown 
ones; and the hours, the little buds that 
slip away from the perfumed chain almost 
unnoticed,” 

For true hearts and true loves, yes, George 
Harding, but not for those who have con- 
cealed a serpent among the blushing cups 
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and shining leaves, that only bides its time 
to sting and poison to the very depth. Ah, 
that its slimy trail should be festering on all 
that is purest and best and holiest! That 
its scaly folds should be twined around all 
of earth. loathsome and deadly! 

“Will the pale-face take Cedar Bud to 
his war wigwam?” asked the Indian girl as 
she at length roused herself from her rosy- 
tinted dreams of coming happiness, 

“To my home—to the fort? Yes—yes, 
I understand —let me see?’ The direct 
question, so unexpectedly put, staggered 
him. ‘*Letme see? Itisnow”— 

“The moon of the fading leaf.” 

“ October?’ -Yes, so it is, and’? — 

“Then comes the moon of the falling 
leaf, ana after that the desolate, icy one of 
snow-shoes, and the long winter, Cedar 
Bud will be cold in the open lodges of the 
Mandans when the wind sweeps from the 
Northland, and he thick blanket of frost 
has hidden the fish in the streams,” 

“That would never do, beauty, — never 
do. My wife”? — 

“ Wife!’ and the girl seized his hand and 
pressed it in rapture to her lips. 

He had unintentionally committed him- 
self, and not daring to retreat (leaving to 
time the chance of finding some means of 
escape), continued, — 

“Wife? of course; and” — 

“He will take Cedar Bud as he would a 
snowy-skinned maiden of his own tribe? 
He will call upon the soul-medicine of the 
Great Manitou, the priest, as he calls him, 
to bind them fast until the dark-winged an- 
gel of death shall call one or both to the 
spirit-land?” 

Certainly. 
mine?” 

“The daughters of the pale-face may be 
fairer than the children of the wildwood, — 
their skin may be more like the first pure 
snow the spirit of wiuter scatters, as the 
blossoms of the dogwood, over the earth; 
but their hearts are not more true than 
that of the daughter of Black Smoke.” 

“T know it, Cedar Bud, and’ — 

“As the compase-plant of the prairie 
points ever toward one spot, as the star of 
the evening shines ever upon the wigwams 
of the Mandans, so will the heart of their 
child point and shine only for the pale war- 
rior.” 

“TI believe it. I believe you will be 
trne,”’ 


How else could you be 


“And she shall rest in his wigwam, 
dress his venison, and embroider Ris moc- 
casons; wait upon him when he comes 
back tired from the hunting trail, and tend 
him when sick or wounded on the war 
path?” 

“Yes — yes,”” 

*» How mary times must the sun rise and 
set before ” — 

“She shall be my wife? Is that what 
you would ask?” 

‘*Wife? Yes! oh, yes!’ and again her 
features were transfigured by the certainty 
of a requited love into almost peerless 
beauty. 

“‘ How soon? In three days’ time. In the 
evening of the third day 1 will meet you 
here.” 

** And take me to your war wigwam?” 

**Perbaps. But you shall be my wife,” 
and he paid back her passionate kisses, and 
soon after departed, carrying with him the 
fawn tnat had fallen dead at the feet of the 
girl. 

“The great Manitou has blessed the 
heart of Cedar Bud,” murmured the Indian 
girl, as she, also, turned upon the home- 
ward trail. ‘‘She will be the wife of the 
paleface warrior.” 

‘Yes, by Heaven, she shall!’ murmured 
Ned Greenwood, who, having followed the 
deer he had wounded, had come unexpect- 
edly upon the lovers, and, concealed in the 
thick undergrowth, heard their conversa- 
tion, ‘Yes, she shall be, at least, his law- 
ful wife; though, God help and pity her! 
she will be deserted and heart-broken all 
the same,’’ and he ran hastily toward the 
fort, that his absence might not be sus- 
pected by Harding. 

‘* Well, lieutenant,” was the salutation of 
the commandant, as he saw the young offi- 
cer arrive, bearing the game upon his shuul- 
der, ‘you have redeemed your promise, I 
see,’’ 

**A good shot, was it not, sir?” and he 
pointed to the mark of the bullet. “ But I 
am very tired,’ and he disappeared in his 
quarters to plot a successful conclusion for 
his dastardly work of ruin and crime. 

“That was a good shot, Ned,” contin- 
ued the old man, all his thoughts being 
centered upon the game, and the rare feast 
it would furnish him, 

“Yes, sir,” replied Greenwood evasively; 
‘more than one light-hearted fawn has this 
day received its death-wound in the forest.” 
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And he turned away before he could be 
questiohed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Three days passed quickly, and yet how 
much of human happiness or misery can be 
condensed into them! How many a new 
pulse is awakened to life, and how many a 
soul stranded on the thither shore of time! 
Three days! Ah, how well it is that we 
cannot know what they will bring forth! 

George Harding had finished his plans, 
He had found one in that little garrison as 
base as himself. One who, for a few shin- 
ing dollars, pledged himself to enact the 
part of a minister of God, and prostitute 
the ordinance of marriage to an infamous 
use, 

Is it true, think you, that there is an in- 
visible bell swung between heaven and 
earth that is rung loudly when an unpar- 
donable sin is committed, through heard by 
no ears save the guilty ones? If not a fa- 
ble, how its peal must have shook the very 
souls of these men when that compact, 
worthy only of hell and fallen spirits, was 
entered into. 

**Are you here?” whispered the lieuten- 
ant as he reached the timber, after having 
cautiously passed the sentinel at the gate of 
the fort, whom he had also bribed. 

** Here!” was the gruff reply of a man 
who stood in the deep shadows, 

** And what are you here for?” 

“To catch the doe while the buck is 
sleeping.”’ 

This being the password agreed upon, 
Harding at once took the path that led to 
the place of rendezvous, followed by his 
companion, The way was neither long nor 
difficult, and soon they saw the Indian girl 
stand alone upon the margin of the little 
river. How implicitly she trusted him, this 
action revealed. Without a single witness 
of her own nation, — without father, mother, 
sister, or friend, —to give herself up to one 
who belonged to the conquerors of her 
race! 

“Cedar Bud,” he whispered as he took 
his place by her side, *‘see, I have brought 
a minister to make us man and wife,” 

**Is he, then, a soul-medicine of the 
great Manitou?” she asked, looking at the 
mufiled form before her. 

he is a priest.” 

‘* The daughter of the red man kneels at 


his feet for his blessing,” and she prostrated 
herself before him. 

“What insane murmuring is this?” 
whispered Harding fiercely, as he laid his 
hand on the minister, * 

‘“*I must do the bidding of Him I serve,” 
replied the other, in a disguised voice, and 
he finished the benediction, 

*“Pshaw! be done with this fooling, 
Marry us, and be quick about it. It will 
not do for you to be long atsent from your 
post,’”’ and he took the hand of the Indian 
girl in his own and whispered words of per- 
jured love. 

And then and there, in the shadows of 
the grand ojd trees, with the starry eyes of 
night looking down upon them, — with the 
rustling of the leaves for a psalm, and the 
murmuring of the swift-rolling river fora 
deep-toned prayer, the vows were plighted, 
and the solemn ceremony performed that 
should bind them fast until death loosened 
the fetters, The pale-faced warrior had 
taken a dusky daughter of the wilderness 
for a bride, and she had given up name, 
tribe, and country for him. 

The moons waxed and waned; the icy 
fingers of winter were taken from off the 
earth, and the smiles of spring were fast 
warming the myriad flowers into perfume 
and beauty. Still Harding fulfilled not his 
(at least implied) promise; still Ce:’ar Bud, 
his wife, was not acknowiedged or taken to 
his fort, but dwelt in her lonely wigwam 
among the Mandans, — lonely, for her 
mother had passed the dark river of death, 
and her father but rarely crossed its thresh- 
old. Vain had been her pleadings. They 
‘were stiiled into submission to his wishes 
by fair though false promises, and his pur- 
poses glossed over by lies. 

With the last days of summer a report 
came that the little garrison would be re- 
lieved from the frontier fort, and conse- 
quently all was anticipation and prepara- 
tion. Soon the news was spread among all 
the Indians in the vicinity, for the hunters, 
bringing in game and peltries, were never 
blind to what was passing in the great war 
wigwam of the white men, True, it mat- 
tered little to them who were their masters; 
but the influx of strangers ever gave an im- 
petus to their peculiar trade, and they were 
enabled to barter with far more advantage 
than with those to whom their trinkets and 
baskets had become hackneyed. 

The braves painted and dressed in the 
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highest colors, and the maidens tricked 
themselves out in the most fantastic attire, 
to welcome the strangers. Cedar Bud alone 
sat in her wigwam, regardless of the tumult 
around her. She knew that the soldiers 
were to be exehanged, that her husband 
would go with them; and though a strange 
fear would at times creep into her heart, 
she crushed it down as unworthy of her 
love, stifled every suspicion, banished every 
doubt, and blindly trusted still. 

‘Cedar Bud,’ said Black Smoke, as he 
entered somewhat hastily, ‘‘what are you 
doing, child?” 

‘*Nothing,’”? and she hid the work she 
had been occupied with as if it had been 
some guilty thing. 

“Why, then, are you not preparing to 
visit the fort with the tribe?”’ 

“T am not weil.” 

“Then the Medicine Man shall see you. 
You are all I have left. Your mother, 
‘The Sunny Sky,’ is paddling her spirit 
canoe in the silver lakes of the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, and I am like a lone tree on 
the mountain top that with dead branches 
will soon fall. Ay, the topmost boughs 
are withered; the root will soon rot, and 
the strong trunk fall,”’ 

“Father!” 

** Tf Cedar Bud is sick, the Medicine shall 
give the cooling fever draught, and charm 
back the spirit of health.’’ 

“No, not him! I cannot see him. I— 
[— will soon be well again.” 

“Then the black fingers of sickness have 
not been laid heavily on her heart?”’ 

“Heart? No—no! My head’? — 

**Let Cedar Bud steep. The good spirit 
of dreams will visit her, and when the 
moon hangs its silver crescent on the broad, 
black breast of night, she will be weil again 
and go with the warriors and the young 
squaws to see the pale-face strangers. 
Wien all are gathered, the daughter of 
Black Smoke must not be absent.” 

The command contained in his words, 
softly as it had been expressed, she dared 
not disobey, and much as she longed to 
meet her husband-lover in the greenwood, — 
to learn from his lips that she was not to be 
deserted, —she dared not do so. Sadly, 
therefore, she made the necessary prepara- 
tions; sadly wove bright flowers and feath- 
ers in her long, black hair; dressed herself 
in the garments becoming a chief’s daugh- 
ter, and banded the shining silver about 


arms and ankles. When fully arrayed, she 
issued from her wigwam and took her place 
among the maidens of her tribe. Her come 
ing was hailed with pleasure, for of late she 
had but seldom mingled with them. She 
had told the Medicine that she was study- 
ing the stars, — was fitting herself to carry 
the chips and feed the fire in the mystic 
lodge where warriors first received their 
credentials as ** Braves,’’ and over whose 
threshold so few of her sex had ever passed, 
whose secrets so few had ever learned. 
This he readily believed, and this story re- 
peated by his lips made her wanderings and 
seclusion sacred. A'nd yet, pure-hearted 
and innocent as she was, she felt guilty in 
thus taking ber place among the unmarried 
ones, and she a wife, 

Escaping from under her father’s eye, 
however, as they passed along the shores of 
the stream where she and Harding had first 
met, — where the love words had been whis- 
pered and the marriage vows spoken, — she 
lingered behind her comrades and seated 
herself within the arms of a thick-leafed 
and wide-spreading tree. With her dark 
blue blanket drawn closely around her, and 
shrinking back into the shadow, it would 
have been difficult for any one to have dis- 
covered her hiding-place, even if searching. 
But wrapt as she was in intense thought, 
swayed and passion-tossed as was her heart, 
yet her forest training kept her acute hear- 
ing active and alive to every sound. Not 
the crackling of a branch, not a stealthy 
step of night-prowling beast, not a flutter- 
ing wing of ow) or whip-poor-will, escaped 
her; and many as the noises of the wild- 
wood are, she easily recognized the sound of 
advancing footsteps. Not the moccasoned 
foot of tbe red man thus heavily presses the 
ear h, and shrinking back still farther, she 
waited tremblingly their approach. 

“Well, lieutenant,’? questioned one, as 
they reached the river-bank, and seated 
themselves upon a fallen tree, with the 
moonlight falling broadly upon them and 
revealing every feature, well, what are 
you going to do with your Indian wife?” 

The voice was a strange one to her, but 
the answer came from familiar lips, and 
thrilled the very chords of her soul. 

“* Wife!” replied George Harding, “‘ wife! 
will you never be done with that foolish 
word? You know that we were not mar- 
ried any more than you and I are,—that 
the pretended ceremony was only to quiet 
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her scruples, and that you were the man 
who played the parson.”’ 

“But I did n’t. The old man, fiom 
some whim of his own, changed the guard 
that night, and I was kept from wandering 
outside.’’ 

“IT don’t believe it. I saw you as I 
passed out,”’ 

“Tf you did, what I tell you is true.” 

“Who the devil then took your place, 
and 

**Played minister? Why, I gave up my 
charge to Ned Greenwood, and” — 

‘*It must have been him, then. But no 
matter; he dare not reveal my secret, and 
the marriage is all a sham just the same.” 

** And so you are going to leave the girl?” 

**Certainly.”’ 

“* But she loves you, lieutenant,”’ 

**What if she does? Would n’t I cuta 
pretty figure on Broadway, or in Chestnut 
Street, with a squaw hanging on my arm?” 

** But how are you going to get away?” 

** Quietly, of course, for I hate scenes; 
and it would not do for the old man to fird 
out that I had been acting the part of a 
Benedict.”’ 

“Nor the Indians, either. I would n't 
give a penny for your scalp if Black Smoke 
knew that you had played his daughter 
false.”’ 

** Never fear. I can manage tie girl. I 
will palaver her like a priest. She will be- 
lieve anything I tell her, an¢ oefore she 
knows it I will be miles away.”’ 

* And she?” 

** Oh, it won’t break her heart. She will 
forget me and marry some red-skin.” 

** Weil, it may be so, but I doubt it most 
mightily. If I am any judge of woman- 
kind, I should say that she would mourn 
herself to death,” 

**More likely that her love will change 
into scorn.” 

‘Perhaps even revenge. Ay, lieuten- 
ant?” 

** And if it should, I can have no cause 
for fear, far away as I shal) be.” 

** Well, itis your own business; but, bad 
as I am, 1 am giad what | never put my foo. 
into such a trap. Ugh! 1 should feel all 
the time as if an Indian had hold of my 
hair, and his scalping-knife was circling my 
head.” 

*“*Psnaw! These people have no more 
feeling than doys.’’ 

** But dogs will sometimes bite.”’ 
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“You are always croaking. Come, no 
chance of my seeing my Indian mistress to. 
aight, and ’’— 

** Besides, it is time we were back to the 
fort. Hark! do you not hear the drum®” 

**Yes; and how gladly will I welcome its 
sound when we are marching from this wil- 
derness!"’ 

And they strolled leisurely bark. 

Very soon the sound of their voices was 
lost to the ear of the poor Indian woman, if 
indeed she heard anything after his avowal 
that she was not his wife, in fact, and that 
he was going to desert her, — going away to 
leave her to her fate. Wearily, heavily, 
she dragged herself homeward, and was 
found insensible at the very door of her 
wigwam by her father, on his return from 
the fort, disappointed, for a sudden change 
had been made, and the garrison would not 
be relieved for months to come, 

And all the fall and winter that followed, 
George Harding saw nothing, heard noth- 
ng, except that she was sick, from his in- 
jured wife, — wife, in the sight of God and 
his holy angels, if not in the eyes of man, 
Perchance he was glad to be thus freed 
from her, for whom he now cared nothing; 
and when spring again scattered its sun- 
shine and flowers over the earth, and orviers 
were received for an exchange, there was 
nc heart in the garrison that beat more 
wildly or happily tuan his, 


CHAPTER ‘V. 


The rustling of the banners and the roll- 
ang of she drums, the shrill notes of the bu- 
zle and the heavy tread of armed men, fore- 
told the approach of the relief to the little 
garrison in Fort Clarke. Weary and travel- 
stained as the men were, yet their Leuts 
were gladdened at the end of their teu:cus 
journey; and with all the “pomp and cir- 
cumstance’’ of war they marched forward, 
— forward through the line of savages tney 
were to keep in check, — forward unti! they 
shook their brother soldiers by the hand, 
and laid aside, for the time, both arms and 
discipline, 

It was morning when they arrived, aid 
on the following day the late occupants uf 
the fort would take their departure. All 
therefore, determined that this night shculd 
be onc of mirth, Man ,lans were broached, 
but acne adopted, uuti, Kate Buxton, the 
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biack-eyed, brunette daughter of the new 
commandant, and who was fresh from a 
Southern boarding-school and gay society, 
suggested that **a ball, in costume, was the 
most delightful thing on earth,” 

To her wisdom and beauty none bowed 
more readily than George Harding; and 
cursing Cedar Bud from the very bottom of 
his soul, he vowed that if it were not for 
her, he would stay behind his comrades and 
woo this sparkling daughter of the jand of 
the magnolia and orange. But stay he dare 
not! All that he could do was to strive to 
leave behind him an impression that might, 
should opportunity occur, enure to his bene- 
fitin the future. With this end constantly 
in view, he attached himself to the lady, 
and was'a willing and active aide-de-camp 
in all her plans, 

“Will it not be difficult,” he asked, ** to 
procure a sufficient number of dresses to 
avoid sameness? You know our means for 
procuring costumes is very limited. If we 
were only in a city, now, there would be no 
reason for failure.” 

“Oh,’’ she replied, with a merry, ringing 
laugh, ‘* we must improvise them. You do 
not remember, sir, that when a woman 
wiils, she is certain to find some way of 
success,”’ 

“I know, fair lady, that your wits are 
sharper than ours, But except the ordinary 
dress of soldiers, the fort is barren of arti- 
cles fit for such use,”’ 

“The Indians?” 

* Yes, it would be easy for some of us to 
play savage, ‘for one night only;’ and I 
presume they will be fully represented, 
Even you might outshine them all as Poca- 
hontas,”’ 

“TIT suppose you mean that I am already 
so dark that I would need little paint, sir?” 

“Believe me, I did not. I was only 
thinking how such a dress as —as” — 

He stopped abruptly. 

“As whose, Lieutenant Harding?’ 

“T was thinking of an Indian girl I once 
saw.” 

“And fell in love with, of course. I 
have lieard that men of your profession are 
a3 susceptible and gentle in love as brave in 
war. But you think the dress of this forest 
princess would become 

* Most certainly; and you it.” 

“What was her name? Come, don’t tan- 
lalize me, for Llong to know. It must be 
tome poetical one?”’ 

13 


“The Indians have such fanciful ones 
that they are difficult to remember.”’ 

He was thinking of Cedar Bud, but his 
coward lips dared not breathe the name, 
Ah! how true as Holy Writ it is that ‘* con- 
science doth make cowards of us all!” 

“T fear you are but a fickle lover, Mr. 
Harding. But this girl’s dress—can she 
not be found? I have set my heart upon 
having it. Ah! here comes one who will 
have a more tenacious memory,” and she 
turned and met the old commandant. 

** Well, Miss Katie,” he asked, as be took 
hold of her proffered hands, ** what can an 
old soldierdo for you? Ah, bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks, if I were but a couple of score 
years younger!” 

**Your lieutenant has been telling me 
about some Indian’ beauty who dresses 
strangely beautiful.” 

“Yes, lknow. By Jupiter! but I don’t 
think I ever heard hername. What was it. 
George? She sent you a wampum belt, 
you know, for saving her life; and’? — 

“It has escaped me, if I ever heard it, 
sir.” 

**Pshaw! that ’s just the way with you 
boys: so, Miss Katie, if you ever want a 
good husband, take an old fellow like me 
for” — 

**For a grandfather?” she asked archly. 

“ There, there! go along.” 

‘But I want to find out this Indian girl, 
and procure her dress to wear tonight.”’ 

**Get a squaw's dress? For my part, I’d 
as soon borrow one from a muskrat. But 
if you ase determined, and Harding won’t 
tell you, I think you will have to go with- 
out. No: I have it. Orderly, send Ned 
Greenwood here.” 

The brave young soldier entered, touch- 
ing his cap both to his commanding officer 
and the young lady, and, assuming a mili- 
tary attitude, waited to be questioned. 

** Ned,” said the old man, greeting Green- 
wood heartily, for he had compietely won 
his heart by his noble qualities and strict 
attention to duty, ‘‘Ned, what was the 
name of the young squaw that Harding re- 
ceived a love-token from? You know you 
saw it, and said it bore the totem of the 
Mandans.”’ 

‘*He should be far better able to tell it 
than I, sir, as they have met often since 
then.”’ 

** Met often? The devil they have! So, 
so, Master George, the deers you have been 
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hunting were very dear! No matter. Ned, 
the lieutenant chooses to be strangely ob- 
livious; so tell us her name.”’ 

“‘It is Cedar Bud, sir. She is the only 
daughter of Black Smoke, one of the head 
chiefs.” 

“Cedar Bud? Oh, how beautiful!’ 

And the petted girl clapped her hands in 
delight. 

“Yes; like all of them. But, Ned, can 
she be found?”’ 

** Ask Lieutenant Harding.” 

‘IT know nothing of her, sir,’’ replied the 
one thus addressed; ‘‘and it were better 
that you were attending to your duty, Pri- 
vate Greenwood, than standing here, bab- 
bling about what you know nothing of.” 

‘*When I need your advice, George Hard- 
ing,” said the old commandant, somewhat 
sternly, ‘‘I will ask it. Greenwood, can 
you find this Indian beauty?” 

can try, sir.”’ 

** Spoken like a soldier. This young lady 
has been told by the lieutenant that Cedar 
Bud, as you call her, dressed in a remarka- 
bly picturesque manner.”’ 

“Far more so than any other in her 
tribe.” 

** Will you not find her, and beg, buy, or 
borrow, the dress for me to wear tonight? 
Oh, I will thank you so much!’ 

And Kate Buxton approached to the side 
of Greenwood, 

“If possible, and I can obtain leave of 
absence, with the greatest pleasure.”’ 

**You will let him go, commandant, for 
my sake, won't you?’ 

* Yes, Miss Katie: yes. But don’t ask 
me any more such favors, or the whole gar- 
rison will be runring wild to serve you. 
Bless my heart! but such eyes would breed 
a mutiny in any camp.” 

“Then I can depend on having it?’’ she 
asked of the soldier. 


“Tf within the bounds of possibility.” 
**Depend on it, Miss Katie? Of course 
Ned Greenwood is as true as 


A diush rose to the face of the young girl 
as she saw the dark eyes of the soldier fixed 


upon her as he turned away, and in her 


mind a comparison was formed between the 
young officerand the private that was far 
from complimentary to the former. But he 
remained by her side as much as was possi- 
ble during the day, and strove by every 


means in his power to do away with the 


unfavorable impression which his conduct 
with regard to Cedar Bud had forced upon 
her. 

Late in the afternoon, Green wood return- 
ed from his mission, and presented the 
dress, wampum, feathers, and shining, sil- 
ver bands, to Kate Buxton, with the simple 
remark that ‘‘ Cedar Bud begged the pale- 
face to keep it, as she would never need it 
more.,’’ 

Vain was all the questioning that sucha 
strange message produced. To the fair girl, 
as well as Harding and the old command 
ant, he had but one answer. 

“The soldier on secret-service, the spy in 
an enemy’s country, must travel with @ 
closed mouth,’’ he would reply, half laugh- 
ingly, and half in earnest, and then quickly 
excuse himself, 

Whatever his secret was, he kept it faith- 
fully: whatever he had seen or learned dur- 
ing his visit to the deserted wife, none could 
ascertain. 

Tortured with thought, mad with curios- 
ity, with the fires of hell burning in heart 
and brain, George Harding passed the hours 
that yet remained previous to the grand bal 
masque of the evening. As one stricken 
with pain he sat, until aroused by the stir- 
ring music, and the remembrance that he 
was engaged for the first set to Miss Bux- 
ton. In the simple dress of his rank, he 
entered the parade ground, that had been 
hastily prepared and decorated, and soon, 
in the excitement of the dance, forgot his 
late disquietude. In the giddy whirl, the 
stings of conscience were for a time lost, 
and the smiles that the strange words of 
Greenwood had driven from his face re 
sumed their sway again. He was intoxi- 
cated, as it were, with the beauty of Kate 
Buxton,— with the sparkle of her eyes, 
with the grace of her every movement, and 
the melody of her voice, — and felt for her 
the deep passion he had only acted in his 
intercourse with the Indian girl. 

Wearied with their exertion, the dancers 
at length paused, and began looking about 
for some other amusement. Naturally 
enough, in such a locality, their thoughts 
again turned to the red men, and it was 


proposed that a little band of warriors be 
invited within the fort to perform their ca 
balistic dances. This Harding opposed. 


He dwelt upon their treachery, hinted at 
sudden surprises, and did all in his power 
to turn their thoughts into another chan 
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nel. But the willful beauty that was seat- 
ed by his side laughed all his fears to scorn. 
She had never seen Indian dances, she said, 
and appealed to the commandant to know if 
there was any danger. 

“Not the slightest, —not the slightest, 
Miss Katie. I don’t know what has got 
into Harding, that he should talk thus.’’ 

“But there might be danger,’’ still per- 
sisted the lieutenant. 

“There are a great many things that 
‘might be’ in this world, and yet are al- 
most beyond the bounds of possibility. 
However, 1 am too old a soldier to go into 
battle without leaving a chance for retreat, 
Here, Greenwood, take a file of soldiers, ask 
the Indians in, see that they come without 
weapons, and be armed and ready to awe 
them into peace should they be disposed to 
be troublesome, or shoot them down like 
dogs if they even show their teeth.” 

A band of about twenty warriors, gro- 
tesquely dressed and painted, were ushered 
into the midst of the circle, and at once be- 
gan their mystic ceremonies, The green- 
corn and the war dance were performed, and 
duly applauded, and while the preparations 
were being made for the final one, —the 
sealp-dance, — Kate Buxton inquired of 
Harding their names. With all but one he 
was familiar; and he turned to Greenwood, 
who was standing behind him, leaning on 
his musket, for information. 

“I do not know, sir,” was the reply. “It 


must be some young man who has recently ‘ 


earned his title of brave.’’ 

“Is that the reason why his face is paint- 
ed black, while all the others are lined with 
gay colors?” asked the girl. 

No.” 

And Greenwood hesitated. 

“Tell me it, then. You know I am to 
live among them for some time; and it is 
but fit that I should learn their customs.” 


“Ivisasign that he is under a vow to 


kill an enemy, —perhaps more, —and until 


itis accomplished his face will be, as they 
Say, ‘under a cloud.’ 


“Heaven help them, then! But see, lieu- 
tenant, they are beginning again.” 


And the girl gave all her attention to 
the dancers, who were whirling frantically 
around. 


In a moment, however, they stopped, and 
appeared looking about for something; and 
the commandant asked what they waited 


‘Whiskey, most likely,” sneered Hard- 
ing. 

It was brought, and all drank deeply ex, 
cept the cne with the blackened face, who 
poured the contents of the cup out on the 
ground, and threw away the cake that had 
accompanicd it, 

‘*What sign is that?” again asked Kate 
Buxton of Greenwood, ' 

**It means, lady, that neither food nor 
drink will pass his lips until his enemy is 
slain, and he can show the scalp in the wig- 
wam of the tribe,”’ 

But, though their appetites were satisfied, 
the dance was not renewed, and Greenwood 
was directed to ask them what they waited’ 
for. ‘ 

pale-faced prisoner,’ came hoarsely 
answered back. 

** Who will go?’ demanded the command- 
ant, 

“With your permission, I will,’ said 
Green wood. 

Ican’t spare you. Lieutenant, let 
Miss Kate see how you would act if you 
were under Indian torture in reality.” 

** Not I, sir!” 

And he shrank back as one in fear. 

*“Pshaw! One would think you were 
afraid.” 

**T am no coward, sir; but I will have 
neither lot nor part in this savage mum- 
mery.”’ 

**T will go,” interrupted Kate Buxton, 

And she arose as if to verify her words, 

**No, Miss Kate, you shall not. Your 
nerves are not strong enough to sustain the 
ordeal. If I had hair enough to answer for 
a scalp-lock, Id go myself, old as I am.” 

‘*See,’’ —and she shook her long, waving 
hair about her shoulders, — ‘see, I have 
plenty.”’ 

** And too much like the fine threads of a 
spider’s web for hard, savage fingers to play 
with,” 


“If Lieutenant Harding does not go, I 
will.” 

**Sooner than that, Lieutenant Harding 
will enact the part you wish,’’ replied the 
young officer, 


And, throwing aside his sword, he walked 


boldly into the circle, and leaned against 
the post. 

More wildly then went on the dance; 
more fiercely their death-song was shouted; 
more furiously the drum was beat. One by 


one the war-painted braves advanced, and 
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with their knives (the only weapon Green- 
wood had allowed them to retain) threaten- 
ed his life. Then they darted forth from 
the circle, and, grasping his hair, motioned 
to tear away his scalp. So truthfully was it 
enacted, so like reality, that Kate Buxton 
grew pale as ashes, and almost fainted. 
With trembling lips she begged that an end 
might be put to the scene. 

“Yes, yes, in a moment,” was the reply 
of the commandant. ‘See, Miss Kate: 
there is only one more. It is that fellow 
with a black face. By Jupiter! but he 
crawls along like a snake!’ 

All now was silent as the grave. As stat- 


“ues stood the red men, without the move- 


ment of a muscle, and with undrawn breath 
the white ones looked on.. A whisper might 
have been heard from one side of the pa- 
rade ground to the other as the young chief 
erawled forward. When within a foot of 
Harding, he paused for a moment, bared 
his knife, felt of the edge, and then raised 
himself to his utmost height, and looked in- 
tently into the face of the self-elected pris- 
oner. 

‘Cedar Bud! Great God!’ burst from 
the lips of the hieutenant. 

Husband!’ 

Swift as light itself, her long knife was 
buried im his breast, cleaving his heart in 
twain, and then circled his head, and his 
bloody scalp was waving in the air, 


Another flashing of the keen-edged steel, — 


and Cedar Bud fell upon the prostrate form 
of the white officer. She had fulfilled her 
fearful vow, and was both a murderer and 
se)f-murderer. 

Struck into stony horror, even the sol- 
diers, who had fought through many a 


bloody field, stood powerless, stood as if 
but images carved out of senseless stone; 
and when at last the voice of the grim old 
commandant roused them to their duty, it 
was only to find that every grim warrior had 
escaped, and ail that there was left to glut 
their vengeance upon was the pulseless form 
of the Indian wife. 

“ Let them alone,” commanded the chap- 
lain, as some of the soldiers were about to 
tear the corpses apart. ‘* She was his wife: 
I married them.” 

** Wife!’ demanded all, in a breath. 

** Ay! and the mother of his child,’’ inter. 
rupted Green wood, 

** His child!’ was again repeated by every 
lip. 

** Yes; his child that but yesterday closed 
its little eyes in death, Last night she was 
watching by its lonely grave: this niglt, if 
her belief is true, she is in the happy spirit- 
land. George Harding—peace be to his 
ashes! — would have deserted her, and left 
her to pine and die. Her savage love be- 
came the madness of revenge, and—you 
know the rest,” 

“And you knew of this?’’ fiercely de- 
manded the commandant. 

**As God is my judge, no! Had I had 
even a suspicion that Cedar Bud was play- 
ing the part of a brave, it would never have 
happened, even if my own life had been the 
penalty. I knew that her baby was dead: 
nothing more.”’ 

**] believe you: I believe you.” 

And, as the corpses were being lifted up, 
and carried away, to be prepared for burial, 
the oid man drew his rough hand across his 
eyes, and wiped away the first tears that had 
gathered there in many a long year 


HOME. 


Home ’s not merely roof and room: 
It needs something to endear it. 
Home is where the heart can bloom; 
Where there ’s some kind lip to cheer it, 
What is home with none to meet, 


None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet — and only sweet — 
When there ’s one we love to meet us, 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND, 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“You silly, blind boy!’ she eried; 
up! no, higher. What do you see?”’ 

“Only the rock,” I answered; “and it’s 
beastly steep,” 

“Here,” she said, “‘helpmeup.” Before 
Iknew where I was she had reached my 
shoulder, and from it stepped to a little fis- 
sure in the rock, thence to another and 
another, She was higher than my head: 
she was nearly above the green slime that 
marked high-water line. 

“For goodness sake, mind what you’re 
about!’ I cried, and began to clamber after 
her. I had seen what marvelously inspirit- 
ed me: a ball of stout whip-cord, that is to 
tay, which Tiny laughingly threw down at 
my feet, 

“Stay where you are,’”’ I cried peremp- 
orily. 

She obeyed at once. I found out after- 
ward that the poor little creature was far 
more afraid of slipping on the green oozy 
time than of being carried away by the 
waves, Her daring move had been taken to 
stimulate me, and it succeeded. In an in- 
tredibiy short space of time I had reached a 
int above her, and knotting the whip-cord 
© projections in the rock, was making a 


look 


series of ladder-steps for her small feet, 
But I was anxious still, for to spend the 
night with our feet in niches of the naked 
rocks would, I feared, be impossible. But 
Tiny, though she trembled from the exer- 
tion, was not at all uneasy. 

“Now,” she cried out, when we liad 
climbed some way, “lift up. the sea-weed, 
Archie. It’s the curtain before our hall- 
door.”’ 

Yes: her sharp eyes had not deceived hae, 
We were close to the entrance of a cave 
within a cave, 

I remember how I felt at that moment, 
for times do not die. They live, with more 
or less vividness, a pale after-life through+ 
out the ages. I remember, but I cannot de- 
scribe it. What we did can be told in very 
few words. 

Bidding Tiny remain where she was, I 
crept into the little hollow. It was well 
above high-water mark and sheltered. I _ 
stooped then to help her in, and in a shorter 
time than it takes to tell we were seated, 
side by side, in our house, looking defiantly 
at the waves, and laughing till the rocks 
echoed and re-echoed to the sound. 

It oceurred to me now that Tiny’s presence 
at this particular juncture was as yet an un 
explained mystery. I turned to her inquir- 
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ingly. For the moment, however, she re- 
fused to speak. She was fumbling with a 
little bundle in her hand. 

**What in the world have you there?” 
I asked. 

“Oh?’ she said, ‘‘I shall want some 
things in the new life. Are you not hungry? 
Iam.” 

** Not much good in being hungry tonight, 
— unless,’ I added satirically, there’s a 
larder in your house,” 

** There may be.” 

“Yes; there may be a hundred-and-one 
things that are not,” I returned crossly, 

It had occurred to me that drowning was 
not the only kind of death, nor, according 
to popular estimate, the most unpleasant. 
Breakfast had been my last meal, and how 
this gnawing, which the mention of hunger 
had revealed to me, was to be supported till 
the following morning I could not conceive, 

Tiny answered my peevishness by a laugh, 
which I thought singularly out of place; but 
only for a moment had this idea room; in 
the next I was rubbing my eyes to make 
sure that I was not asleep and dreaming, for 
the half of a brown loaf and a moderate- 
sized piece of cheese were on my knee, I 
looked round. In the most matter-of-fact 
way, Miss Tiny was already busy disposing 
of the corresponding half. 

- “Eat your supper,’’ she said, nodding at 
me; “we can talk presently.” 

And eat I did, and from that day the sight 
of country brown bread has always produced 
on me a sensation that is perfectly indescrib- 
able. 

I suppose we are never wholly satisfied, 
except indeed in our dreams, or those de- 
lightful moments when ‘‘nature’s soft 
nurse” is just beginning to steep our senses 
in forgetfu'ness. No sooner, I remember, 
had I allayed my hunger than curiosity 
seized me. I poured out a flood of ques- 
tions. 

I have noticed that when girls are older 
than boys, they make a great deal of the 
difference, however paltry it may be; and 
Tiny on this point was not superior to her 
sex. In the superbness of her fourteen 
years, I am inclined to think she rather 
looked down upon me. Certainly she did 
not answer my questions with that direct- 
ness I might have expected. If I remember 
rightly, there were a few parentheses intro- 
duced about the inferiority of the boys, and 
their incapacity as regarded either taking 
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care of themselves and other people or look. 
ing any further than their noses, 

I was determined, however, not to be of- 
fended, for, I may as well confess the truth 
at once, I was very curious; and presently, 
when that golden light on the water faded, 
and darkness gathered, for only one or two 
stars looked down upon us brightly, when 
the sea began to howl, and there was a mys- 
terious feeling in the air which might have 
made people of much less intelligent fibre 
than Tiny and | imagine that witches were 
abroad, she crep. up to me closely, and told 
her little tale, as fully as I could have wished, 

She was far more imaginative than I, if 
indeed I was wholly to believe her story; 
for it appeared that shortly after she first 
made my acquaintance the idea of what she 
contirued to call “beginning again” had 
entered her mind. She had intended to 
talk about it to me, but never had the oppor- 
tunity; moreover, as her position was every 
day becoming more irksome to her, she be- 
lieved that the same would be the case with 
me, and that, one day or other, I should run 
away altogether. Tiny, in fact, had been 
noticing me much more than I had imagined, 

From the kitchen window she had watch- 
ed the scene to which I have alluded as con- 
stituting *‘the last straw’ of my miserable 
burden; she saw a “look in. my face” (so 
she expressed herself), and was not sur- 
prised, when tney were all sitting at dinner, 
to catch the sound of my window opening. 
Nobody else caught it: of this she was per- 
fectly certain. It was probable, indeed, that 
since Mr. Simpkins had stated his belief 
that to go without food for a few hours 
would bring me to my senses more quickly 
than anything else, 1 was still thought by 
the household to be sulking in my room, 

After dinner she begged permission to go 
on a message to a farm at some disiance. 
Its mistress, Mr. Simpkins’s sister-in-law, 
was friendly to Tiny, and, when she went 
see her in the afternoon, generally insisted 
upon keeping her for the night. 

“Nothing,” the child went on, “could 
have happened better. I went out, Archie, 
and | saw the way you had gone, and it all 
came into my mind like a dream or a story. 
You see, I knew about the tide and the 
cliffs; one day — it’s a long time ago now— 
my father and I spent a night in this cave; 
he was in debt then, and running away, and 
I believe some people thought he was 
drowned. This put the idea into my mind, 
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and then, you know, I seemed to be qnite 
sure of what you would do: how you would 
rush on and on, —it’s just like you, Archie, 
—and then go into the cave, and hide your 
head, and expect the water to come, and not 
do a single thing for yourself.” 

“Thank you,’ I could not resist inter- 
rupting her here. ‘* You’ve a good opinion 
of me, Tiny.”’ 

Of which little outburst she did not deign 
to take notice, 

“And so,” she went on, continuing her 
own story, **I ran to the farm, and got the 
things I left there last time, and some bread 
and cheese, and came down under the cliffs 
another way. Oh! how fast 1 ran at the last, 
and how my heart beat, Archie! Though I 
had seen you all the time, as I walked along 
the top, and was ready to call out if you did 
anything silly, I was still afraid, for I was 
obliged to be a little time in the farm-house, 
But I was soon enough, after all.’ 

“And lam glad you came.” Then, in 
self-justification, ** You see, it’s not dying 
one minds so much, but being drowned, and 
no one knowing anything about it,” 

I have always had, and shall have, I sup- 
pose, to the end of the chapter, a wish to 
record my very last impressions, 

It is not wholly unprecedented. One of 
the grandest heroines of the French Revolu- 
tion, it is said, asked for pen and paper that 
she might give to the world her last 
thoughts. Terrible they would have been, 
but wonderful. I have always regretted 
that ber request was denied. Tiny was not 
at all a heroine, and she said, with a little 
shiver,— 

“But I don’t want to die just yet, and 
would mind it very much. Although, 
by the by,” and she laughed, “you and I 
are dead: at least, we shall die tonight, and 
tomorrow morning we begin a new life.” 

Only faintly was Tiny's idea, even now, 
beginning to dawn upon my mind. 

“Was that why you threw our hats 
away?” I asked, 

“I believe he does n’t see it yet,” she re- 
marked, with an air of superiority which 
Was most impressive. ‘* We are to be born 
over again, Archie; do, like a good boy, try 
and understand. They will hear that we 
went under the cliffs, and find our hats, and 
of course think that we’re drowned. When 
People in story-books are drowned, you 
know, somebody always finds their hats in 
the water.” 


I nodded, feeling some awe for Tiny’s su- 
periority. This was certainly a sagacious 
observation. 

**So,”” she proceeded, *‘ we shall not be 
looked for, and we can go away together 
through the country, and begin again, and 
all that past time, Archie, will soon be like 
another life to us.’’ 

The notion was a pleasing one, savoring 
as it did of the adventurous, and after afew 
moments more, spent by Tiny in making. 
it, as she would have said, perfectly clear to. 
me, —I may remark, in passing, that her 
trouble was wholly unnecessary: I under- 
stood what she proposed, and was really 
busy all the time weighing the matter in my 
mind, from which process, as every male 
mind will readily conceive, it came forth 
vastly less crude and inchoate, — after those 
few moments, then, I agreed heartily. 

We were dead, and proceeded to bury 
ourselves, that is to say, to creep farther 
into the cave, and make an effort to go to 
sleep. 

I had one regret, however, and before I 
could rest it found a voice, 

**Mamma will be sorry when she hears 
about it,” I said; *‘ what a pity she could n’t 
be born afresh with us, and leave Mr. Pal- 
mer to shift for himself! She must be tired 
of him by this time.” 

‘It’s not easy to leave husbands, I be- 
lieve,” Tiny answered,—she had traveled 


“about with her father, and prided herself on 


her knowledge of the wor!ld,— ‘* but you can 
find your mother when you ’re grown up,” 

** And, after all,” so I consoled myself, 
and laid my regret to sleep, “‘if she had 
cared so very much for me, she would never 
have married Mr. Palmer when I told her LI 
did n’t like him.” 

And after that I remember no more; for 
the curtain of night fell over us, and there 
came the sweet insensibility that wraps us 
away from earth and its realities into the 
misty border-land of dreams, and makes of 
every new day a new beginning. 

Many, many new days, many new begin- 
nings, have I seen since then, awakening to 
new gladnesses, awakening to new pains; 
but never have I experienced such a begin- 
ning as thatof this morning. [ never shall, 


I suppose, until the day when, once for all, 
I awake to reality, awake to find the clouds 
of night swept away forever, and the golden 
gates ajar of such a morning as our earthly 
sunrises can only faintly image. Tiny was 
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the first toawake. When I opened my eyes 
she was stooping over me. 

**Look out, Archie!’ she said, and I 
thought there was something strange, even 
solemn, in her voice; ‘* we are born again!’’ 

I raised myself on my elbow. ‘ Born 
again!’ The words seemed to repeat and 
repeat themselves in my brain. Born again, 
and into how lovely a world! Beautiful, 
solitary, with only ourselves to enjoy its 
fairness. How far away the waters slept, a 
glow as of sapphire in the bend of each 
wave! how the skies were bright, not with 
the flame-colors and ruddy pomp of evening, 
but tender-lhued and distant, as though hea- 
ven itself were only thinly veiled away! 
how the cliffs stood out sombre, as if carved 
out of darkness! and here and there on 
some summit, how, bright as a beacon-fire, 
the dawn seemed to alight! how the air had 
a keenness and a life, which made the pulses 
beat and the heart full of courage and dar- 
ing! Yes, itis before me now; and the chil- 
dren, too, wide-eyed and eager, the two liv- 
ing creatures alone looking out, —I can see 
them, — I the man, world-worn, and at times 
a little weary of the monotony of things; 
and I am inclined to wish, as I write, that I 
could actually think myself back into the 
mysterous awe of that moment, could enter 
one or the other of those little human 
bodies, see through their eyes, and think 


again the thoughts that were agitating their 


hearts. 

For full five minutes we remained silent, 
then Tiny spoke. It was strange: she was 
uttering the very thoughts that had been in 
mind. 

“TI think I should like to say a little 
prayer, Archie.” 

We knelt down together with clasped 
hands, for a deep solemnity had crept over 
us. 
And my companion’s prayer? Yes, I re- 
member it, but I cannot bring myself to 
write itdown. It was very simple, pathetic 
in its childishness, yet with a certain far- 
reaching insight that seemed always to dis- 
tinguish this child, woman-grown before 
her time; and now, when so much has come 
and gone of happiness and sorrow and pain, 
that throws a lurid glow over the days be- 
tween, those words have a sacredness for 
me. 

Even then my heart felt unusually full. 
Moreover, as I said my ‘*‘ Amen,” the sun, 
rosy aud warm, scattering to right and left 
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the clouds that hung over the horizon, was 
peering from beyond a distant coast-line, 

** Si ce n’est pas la Dieu, c'est du moing 
son cousin germain.’’ So spoke the dying 
Mirabeau, when in his last agony he looked 
out on the newly risensun. And to us, as 
we looked out that morning, it seemed as 
though the great World-Father himself 
were, from that rosy east, stniling benig- 
nantly his answer to our prayer. 

Seldom, I think, —in our generation, at 
any rate,—has a child been in a position 
better calculated to satisfy the child love of 
vagabondage than was our position on this 
glorious June morning. We were togetier; 
we were alone; there was no onc to inter. 
fere with us. Our first thouglt was to leave 
the neighborhood of the rocks, which, to 
my imagination, smelt of the prison-house; 
for though the sea, far away now, and gen- 
tle as a sleeping infant, looked perfectly 
harmless, I could not put any confidence in 
it. We were both anxious, besides, to see 
how the world might look to people who 
had died, and were born again,—for we 
kept up our illusion, carefully checking one 
another if anything about yesterday or the 
day before escaped our lips, Everything 
that had happened was to be in the last life, 
while our friends and foes we were to con- 
sider as ghosts; and I may say, in passing, 
that there flowed a peculiar sense of satis- 
faction from thus characterizing some whom 
we had known. . At the idea, suggested by 
me, of Mr. Simpkins’s spirit hoveri:g about 
us helplessly, Tiny iaughed until the tears 
ran down her cheeks. She pulled the con- 
ception to pieces, I remember, —a favorite 
habit with Tiny, —to extract all the fun it 
might contain; and presently there was con- 
jured up so vivid an image of a sheeted Mr. 
Simpkins, putting out airy hands that could 
not touch us, speaking in a voice that could 
not reach us, and helplessly discontented 
because his orders were disobeyed, that we 
were obliged to rest in order to laugh at our 
ease. And, meanwhile, we were scaling a 
little serpentine path that led upward from 
the sea-shure into our new world, There 
was heath above, and there we stood at 
last, before us an unbroken country, with 
here and there only a few wind - swept 
thorn-bushes blossoming rosily, under our 
feet the small wild-flowers of the heath- 
land, golden cinque-foil, looking up with 
inquisitive eyes, and fairy-like milkwort, 
hiding its head daintily. Lonely, beyond 4 
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doubt; and yet, as we at once felt, terribly 
exposed to observation, — with which idea 
we set to work running, and never stopped 
until the sea was well out of sight, and we 
were looking down from a wooded height 
into a little hollow, as it were, in the 
moor. 

I remember that valley well: it was like 
a toy-place, with its small, white-washed 
houses, its orchards, its water-meadows, 
red here and there from the sorrel, or again 
patched with cerulean blue, from a bright 
carpet of forget-me-nots, The colors, in- 
deed, were wonderful; under that morning 
sky they seemed literally to shine with a 
light of their own, On Tiny they had an 
exciting effect. If I, who was soberer than 
she, had not stopped her, she would have 
thrown herself down the steep bank to 
reach the flowers more speedily. 

As it was, we found it a little difficult to 
clamber down, and I had to help Tiny more 
than once. Meanwhile, the world was 
awaking. The cattle got up, and began to 
graze; sheep after sheep appeared from hol- 
lows in the hillside; when we gained the 
valley, men were leaving their cottages, 
with spades. and pickaxes over their shoul- 
ders. 

Tiny and I, who had not yet reached that 
point of belief in ourselves and our new po- 
sition which afterward gave us so entire a 
confidence, imagining that these men look- 
ed at us curiously, withdrew into a little 
wood by the roadside, there, in safety and 
solitude, to decide upon some course of ac- 
tion. I was beginning, I must say, to feel 
a little serious. 

**We shail have to work,’ [ observed, 
peeping out at the workingmen from behind 
atree-trunk., wonder how we shall like 
it? and— where are you going, Tiny?”’ 

“To put my feet im the water. Archie, 
do look at it! How lovely it is!’ 

“But I want you to talk: we shall have 
plenty of time for play.” 


Not the slightest use in speaking. All 
this child’s womanliness seemed to have de- 
parted with her old life. 

She ran about, she chattered, she sang. 
The most trivial thing—a bird’s peculiar 
note, a sheep stopping to look at us, an old 
sow shaking its fat sides in the mud — pro- 
voked her laughter; and her mood was in- 
fectious. I presently forgot the wise reflec- 
tions suggested by our situation, —it was a 
pity, for they would have been worth re- 
cording, — and allowed myself to be amused 
by trivialities, 

But even in laughter there is expenditure 
of vital force; and hunger, the ever-recur- 
rent, soon warned us that boys and girls 
cannot live like the fowls of the air. 

While Tiny was envying the butterflies, 
and wishing, girl-like, to be a flower or 
something else that she was not, I went to 
the nearest farm, and bought some bread 
and acan of milk. 

Tiny was grateful for her breakfast, and 
still more so when I took her to the only 
shop of which the village could boast to buy 
a straw hat. My three sovereigns, I should 
mention, were still intact. Mr. Simpkins’s 
village, as we called that last residence of 
our former life, held out no temptations to 
the extravagant. 

How glad I felt of this circumstance, and 
how great was my pride, when, having fitted 
Tiny with a suitable hat, I was able to sug- 
gest the choice of a ribbon! While as for 
those ribbons, surely there are no such col- 
ors now; if there are, I can only say I never 
see them, She chose a blue, —the color of 
the sky atnoon. ‘The mistress of the shop 
gave us a needle and some cotton, and we 
retired into one of the many little woods 
that bordered the road, whence shortly af- 
terward we re-appeared, hatless no longer. 

And after that we set ourselves steadily 
to walk in the direction which, as we had 
found out by careful inquiry, led away from 
the scene of our late life. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozjord County, MALNE. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 


20—Phelps, Alcott. 
21I—A CARUS 


ADEN 
DAMI 
EMOT 
NITE 
ECED 


23—Serpent, 
25—Clod, ecld. 
27—Spare, spar. 28—Panel, pane. 

ul, sou. 
80—‘“‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.”’ 
81—Cramp, ram. 382—Gleam, lea. 
88—King, in. 34—Kiss,is. 35—Cutlass, 
36— L 


24—Iily, lily. 
26—Placid. 


BEG 


Active in a high degree, 

Often brisk and very lively; 

Of a letter alternately deprive, 

And, conveniently, the reply derive. 
Den ROCKLEY. 


38.—Cross Square. 
Across—A warden; fatigued; straw. 
Down—Exasperated; crafty; to imagine, 
ENGLIsH Boy. 


39.—Hour-Glass. 


Distressing; truth; a tumor; a vowel; to 
decline; a shrub; generous, 
The centrals, read down, mean remarka- 
CLAIRE. 


40.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 22 letters, is a 
well-known proverb. 

The 1, 7, 6, is anger. 

The 8, 9. 5, 4, 3, is a bird, 

The 2, 10, 11, is a metal. 

The 18, 19, 21, 17, is a kind of wine. 

The 22, 20, 16, 15, is to please. 

The 13, 14, 12, is a vehicle. Rosin. 


Prize 
41.—Slip one dram. 
42.—Lo! Spoon Tim. 
43.—So harm me, poet. 
44,—Bar all tunes, Nat. 
A book for,the first complete solution. 
RE CHESTER. 


45.—Word Square. 
To repose; to reverberate; to exhibit; a 
collection of houses. ELM GLADE. 


46.—Double Acrostic. 
A ramble; to reverse; a tree; quiet, 
The primals name a cylinder, and the 
finals a fragrant flower. 
The primais and finals connected name a 
plant. Retu Curr. 


Decapitations. 
a receptacle, and get an ani- 
mal. 
48.—Beiiad a garment, and get an ani- 
mal. CRAB APPLE. 


49.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in upward, but not in over; 
The 2d is in grass, but not in clover; 
The 3d is in grain, but not in meal; 
The 4th is in name, but not in seal; 
The whole we do not like to feel. 
L. Hewitt. 


Buried Insects. 
50.—Never be envious, 
51.—Lillian triumphed at last. 
52.—You seem otherwise than bad. 


Answers Next Month. 


For the best list of answers, received be- 
fore March 10, we will send a novelette, an 
for the best original charade, a copy 
* Puzziedom in a Nutshell.” 


Answers. . 
Answers to November puzzles have been 
received from lronsides, Budd, ,W. C. 
Sweti, English Boy, Skeeziks, Rex, Juliette 
Clark, Elm Glade, Jacob L. Rosevelt, Ann 
Sir, E. W. Leavitt, and Yours Truly. 
Prize - Winners. 

W. C. Swett, Malden, Mass., for the best 
list of answers; Juliette Clark, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for the first solution to No, 70; Skee- 
ziks, Rondout, N. Y., for the best original 
charade. RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BEACONSFIELD. — By George Makepeace 
Towle. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. This is one of the twenty-five- 
cent Appletons’ New Hardy-Volume Se- 
ries, and gives a very good account of the 
life of the English premier. 

Tur DIARY OF A WomMAN. —From the 
French of Octave Feuillet, anthor of the 
romance of a “‘Poor Young Man.’’ Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This is the sixteenth volume of the Collec- 
tion of Foreign Authors. Sold at 50 cents, 

How TO READ, and Hints in Choosing 
the Best Books, with a classified Ist of 
works of Biography, History, Criticism, 
Fine Arts, Fiction. Poetry, Religion, Sci- 
ence, Language, and so forth. By Amelie 
V. Petit. Price, $1. S. R. Wells & Co., 


publishers, 737 Broadway, N. Y. This new 
work is the result of a conscientious effort 
to meet a public demand for a compact man- 
ual or treatise supplying information with 
regard to books and authors. 

SocrAL ETIQUETTE oF New YORK. — 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. The upper ten of New York are 
great on etiquette. In fact, the more eti- 
quette there is in a family in that famous 
city the higher it seems to stand in its own 
estimation. Now here is a little book that 
will enable people from other portions of 
the world to enter New-York society, and 
behave as though they were accustomed to 
it all their lives, Read the rules, and see 
what you can do for etiquette the next time 
you visit New York. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. Cuurcn. — Returned, at your re- 
quest. 
We shall send it 


P. W. M.—Certainly. 
during the year, 

Miss H, E. P.—So long a poem could 
not be used by us. We must decline it, 

Miss A, L. F.— We returned the MS. at 
your request. Sorry we could not use it. 

M.— Very nice for a new beginner; 
but not such as we can use in our maga- 
zine, 

U. T.—No MS. from you has reached 
our office; and we could not bave used it if 
we had received it. 

L. T. — The story is well told, but is not 
of sufficient interest to please our readers; 
we therefore return it. 

J. L. H.— The adventure was written in 
acrude style: so we could not use it, and 
returned it, at your request. 

Kansas. — We sent the fifty Novelettes 
you ordered, and hope to hear from you 
again as soon as you have sold them. 

G. W. G.—The publishing of books is 
entirely out of our line; and we could not 
undertake the task, much as we should like 
to oblige you. 

M. E. W.— Your ‘*New Year’s Calls” 
was received too late for use. You should 
have sent a stamp, and it would have been 
returned to your address, 

M. L.—We would cheerfully publish 
your story, if we did not have such an 
amount of MS. on hand that we have no 
disposition to buy more just at this time. 

Mrs. M. A. F. — We regret that our stock 
is now 80 complete that we can’t find room 
for what you offer. In the course of a few 
months we hope to have a demand for such 
productions as you present, 


Wm. H., Jr. — Thanks for your compli- 
ments. We do think that the December 


number of BALLouU's MAGAZINE is a good 
one; but we make a!) of them superior to 
any other magazine in the country. 

H 


. H. S.— We can assure you that the 
Laikin Salve is all that it professes to be, 
and will cure wounds and sores when other 
remedies have failed. Send twenty-five 
cents, and obtain a box, if you wish to test 
its virtues. 

H. T. Q., WAsHINGTON. — All ten of our 
cheap Novelettes were sent to your address, 
and we hope you will find the trade profita- 
ble, and send for some more as soon as pos- 
sible. They are the best-selling books in 
the country. 

C. 8S. A.— Have your own way; but we 
do not feel as though we should take advan- 
tage of your generosity. One man like you 
saves our faith in human nature, Asa 
man, you are like vin de lar premiere cuvee, 
and have none of its bad qualities, 

READER. — The leading story is from the 

n of P. W. Morris, of Harrisville, W. Va. 

ou will find it one of great interest, as the 
writer has had great experience in the fields 
of fact and fiction, and has furnished many 
valuable articles for BALLou’s. 

Don CARLOS. — We like your verses, and 
would publish them, only we feel that we 
should pay a large price for them; and that 
we can’t do. We will print the first one, as 
a specimen of your genius, 

** Woman, do you think my love is like a stone, 

So hard cmt ould that it Will not burn? 

No: it is like the summer sun at noon; 

And you have crushed it all too soon.” 

We should say that she was justified in so 
doing, if that is the way he talked to her, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To R°TAIN THE CoLorR OF A LAWN OR 
Ca.ico Dress. — A tablespoonful of alum 
and a tablesponful of salt dissolved in a 
gallon of water. Soak the dress, and wash 
as usual; then rinse in the salt-and-alum 
water, 


Sprnacu. — Wash free from dirt and grit, 
end boil twenty minutes in salted water; 
then drain, and chop as fine as powder: add 
butter, salt, a little pepper and nutmeg, and 
garnish liberally with hard-boiled eggs, cut 
in various shapes. 


KENTUCKY PotaTorEs. — Take raw pota- 
toes, pure and slice very thin, piace them in 
a pudding-<dish, and cover well with milk; 
add pepper and salt, and bake until nicely 
browned. Do not put them in water after 
they have been sliced. 


Honrycoms GINGERBREAD. — Half a 
und of flour, half a pound of the coarsest 
rown sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, 
a dessert-spoonful of allspice, two of ground 
ginger, the grated peel of half a lemon, and 
the whole of the juice. Mix all these ingre- 
dients together, adding about half a pound 
of treacle, so as to make a paste sufficiently 
thin to spread upon sheet tins. Beat it well, 
butter the tins, and spread the paste very 
thinly over them. Bake itin rather a slow 
oven, and watch it till itis done: withdraw 
the tins, cut it in squares with a knife to 
the usual size of wafer biscuits, —about 
four inches square,—and roll each piece 
round the fingers as it is raised from the 
tin. 


CrynamMon Pre. — A pound of brown su- 
gar, two ounces of cinnamon, half a cupful 
of butter. Divide in three parts. Mix two 
eggs and a cupful and a half of milk togeth- 
er. For the crust, take four cupfuls of 
, flour, a cupful and a balf of lard or butter, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and salt to taste. Mix with milk sufficient 
to make a soft dough; divide in three parts, 
and roll thin, Put one layer of crust in a 
deep pie-dish, and cover it with sugar, then 
cinnamon, and small pieces of butter, then 
wet with the mixture of milk and egg, sav- 
ing enough for the other two parts; lay the 
second and third crusts on, and do the same 
as with the first. There should be no crust 
on top. Buke in a quick oven. 


OmMELETS,. — Plain: Beat up three or four 
eggs. with a dessert-spoonful of parsley, 
very finely minced, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Puta piece of butter the size of an 
egg into a fr\ing-pan; as soon as it is melt- 
ed, pour in the omelet mixture, and, hold. 


ing the handle of the pan with one hand, 
stir the omelet with the other by means of a 
spoon. The moment it begitis to set, cease 
stirring; but keep on shaking the pan fora 
minute or so: then with the spoon double 
up the omelet, and keep shaking the pan till 
the under side of the omelet has become of 
a golden color, Turn it out on a hot dish, 
and serve. 

Savory. — Beat up three or four eggs, with 
half a shallot very finely minced, some pars- 
ley similarly treated, and a very small pinch 
of powdered sweet herbs: add pepper and 
salt to taste, then proceed as above, 


To Cure Beer, Pork, anp Hams. — 
To a gallon of water, take a pound and a 
half of salt, half a pound of sugar, half an 
ounce of salipetre, half an ounce of potash. 
In this ratio the pickle can be increased to 
any quantity desired. Let these be boiled 
together till all the dirt from the sugar rises 
to the top and is skimmed off. Then throw 
the pickle into a tub to cool, and when cold 
pour it over your beef or pork to remain the 
usual time, —say four or five weeks, The 
meat must be well covered with the pickle, 
and should not be put down for at least two 
days after killing, during which time it 
should be slightly sprinkled with powdered 
saltpetre, which removes all the surface 
blood, and so forth, leaving the meat fresh 
aud clean, Some omit boiling the pickle, 
and find it to answer well, though the oper- 
ation of boiling purifies the pickle by throw- 
ing off the dirt always to be found in salt 
and sugar, 


VEAL AUD PorK CuTLETS. — The Ger- 
mans are very fond of veal cutlets dressed 
as follows: Remove every bit of skin, sin- 
ew, or vein from the veal, and chop it very 
finely, with salt, pepper, and a very littie 
varsiey. The mince should now be made 
nto the shape of cutiets, and if. you have 
the proper bones the effect will be so much 
the better. The cutlets must now be egged 
and bread-crumbed twice, fried in boiling 
butter, and served with sorrel, spinach, or 
tomatoes, For the egg-and-vread-crumbing 

rocess, the Germans much prefer pounded 

iscuit to bread-crumbs, It is certainly 
preferable for this dish, as it ** binds’’ the 
cutlets better. Pork cutlets may be dressed 
as above, but require a little more seasun- 
ing. Powdered sage should be substituted 
for the parsley, and a soupcon of finely 
chopped onion may be introduced, Cutlets 
made from a young porker not exceeding 
six or seven stone, nicely minced, seasoned, 

uton the bone again, and, when cooked, 
aid en couronne an a cushion of apple- 
sauce, look well, and taste better, 


CURIOUS MATTERS, 


The number of cattle annually slaughter- 
ed in the United States is 7,500,000. 


TRANSMISSION OF SouNnD. — Professor 
Hughes has made the wonderful discovery 
that some bodies are sensitive to sound as 
selenium is sensitive to light. If such a 
body be placed in the circuit of a small bat- 
tery, it will be so affected by the sonorous 
vibrations when spoken to as to replace en- 
tirely the transinitter of a Bell telephone, 
Conversation, music, and all the sounds 
transmitted by an ordinary telephone are 
easily reproduced. A mere scratch with 
the finger nail, or a touch with the soft part 
of a feather. is distinctly transmitted. The 
sonorous Vibrations produce strains in the 
conductor, which cause variations in the re- 
sistance of the circuit, and thereby produce 
similar variations in a current flowing 
through that conductor. 


A VALUALBE TABLE. — To aid farmers 
in atriving at accuracy in estimating the 
amount of Jand in different fields under cul- 
tivation, the following table is given:— 

Five yards wide by 968 contcins an acre. 

Ten yards wide by 421 contains an acre. 

Twenty yards wide by 242 long contains 
an acre, 

Forty yards wide by 121 long contains an 
acre, 

Seventy yards wide by 691-2 long con- 
tains an acre, 

Eighty yards wide by 62 1-2 long contains 
an acre, 

Sixty feet wide by 726 long contains an 
acre, 

One hundred and ten feet wide by 297 
long contains an acre. 

Two hundred and twenty feet wide by 
181 1-2 Jong contains an acre. 

Four hundred and forty feet wide by 99 
long contains an acre. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. — What is the 
secret of personal influence? Who can 
tell? In a voice at times; in manner fre- 
quently; in the assumption of infailibility; 
in sympathy, and in directness; in ovposi- 
tion, and in a shifting which is quite op- 
posed to directness; in broadly outlined ac- 
ceptance of your views, with a fine shading 
of dissent which shows you to be quite right 
in vague essentials, but somehow all wrong 
in individual points; in smiles that attract 
confidence, and in silence that gives assent; 
in a moral pose offered as the expression of 
the true character; in the power of insinn- 
ating impressions without committing one’s 
self to a posilive statement; and in the im- 

tus which lies in a thundering assertion, 

who will dispute or disprove. In ail or 


any of these things lies that subtle gift of 
power which we call the influence of a 
man’s power; and in none of them can we 
find much to lay hold of. 


OppITIES OF A JAPANESE GARDEN. — 
Japanese are fond of fanciful methods of 
adding to the curious interest of their gar- 
dens and homes. The quaint landscapes 
which adorn almost every suburban villa, 
of however limited dimensions, are familiar 
to everybody. One of the most eccentric 
efforts at embellishment we have seen is 
connected with the country house of a 
wealthy citizen of Yokohama, It is situ- 
ated in Totsuka, on the To Kai Do, and 
from the road presents no very exceptional 
appearance; but as soon as the visitor pass- 
es the archway of the building to the space 
at the rear, he finds himself in view of as 
remarkable a specimen of decoration as can 
be anywhere witnessed in so bimited a space. 
A steep hill rises abruptly from the man- 
sion, which is threaded by intricate paths, 
and profusely covered with every variety of 
adornment that imagination could conceive 
or industry gather together. 8: one images 
strangely carved rocks, twisted roots of 
trees, dainty works of bronze and porcelain, 
are crowded in **a mighty maze, but not 
without a plan.’? Flowers and shrubbery 
are not entirely displaced, and thick clus- 
ters of foliage surround a picturesque arbor 
at the summit of the declivity. But the 
most remarkable feature of the place, and 
the one upon which the most care and cost 
seem to have been lavished, is a deep cay=" 
ern, or series of subterranean passages cut 
into the hill, through which those who ob- 
tain admission may walk for some hundreds 
of yards. These galleries are enlivened 
with lines of carving in bass-relief, repre- 
senting flowers, fruits, family crests, and a 
perfect menagerie of real and mythical ani- 
mals. The wails and ceiling form an al- 
most unbroken panorama, A lithe stream 
runs by one of the foot-paths, and in it 
crawls a mammoth tortoise, accompanied 
by its young. The figures have been cut 
with very little difficulty from the soft ciay 
and it is expected that they will harden with 
time. Many of them are gaudily colored, 
reflecting a kaleidoscopic radiation from the 
glare of the torches. ‘The enterprising own- 
er has evidently determined to leave none 
of the possivle advanatges of his property 
unitwproved. His house is one of the finest 
in the neighburnood, every inch of. his hiil- 
side garden shows the mark of his atien- 
tion, aud he has even penetrated the bowels 
of the earth to secure novelty and inge- 
nious variety in the development of his ¢- 
tate, 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


I *ve a letter from Mariar, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
She is like a house afire, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
She is loading up her b- 
lunderbus to go for me, 
She is reaching out for me, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
She is reaching out for me, 
Baby mine! 
How I long to find a place, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
Where she cannot reach my face, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
She ’s a hornet’s nest in bloom, 
She ’s like lichtning in the gloom, 
Like a wildcat in the room, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
Like a wildcat in the room, 
Baby mine! 
I’m so scared I cannot sleep, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
I would rather die,—a heap.— 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
For your mother 's on her c- 
ar, * she is chocked full of the d—, 
She will make it hot for me, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
She will not leave much of me, 
Baby mine! 
* We are bound to make this rhyme, if it 
kills the baby. 


Sam Ford was my sister’s beau. A great 
awkward Jubber with red hair and a freckled 
face; but Sara Jane liked him, and wouid 
flare up quick if any one ran on Sam. 

He used to come to spark her every Sun- 
day night regularly, and she ’d spend the 
whole afternoon getting ready for him, 

Why, the amount of hair oi] that girl used 
was enough to break a Wall-street broker. 

When at last she ’d got. curled up to kill, 
she ’d take the little fire shovel with some 
hot coals on it and start for the best room. 

Then I knew it was my time. I would 
always slick my hair and bang around until 
I heard Sam’s knock, and then while Sara 
Jane was letting him in, I’d slip into the 
parlor and seat myself in the best chair. 

This always made her awful mad, but she 
would n’t let on because she wanted him to 
think she had a sweet disposition. 

But the wiles that girl used to practice 
trying to rout me out of that room, Jim- 
my, dear,’ she would remark, “won't you 
run out and bring me in a few sticks of 

“No, Sara Jane,”’ I would reply sarcasti- 
cally. ‘L won’t Jimmy dear. Why don’t 
you holier, ‘Jim, you git me some wood 

uick, or 1’ll break your bead,’ jest as you 

o when Sam a’n’t here?” 

“Why, Jimmy, Jimmy! don’t tell such 
stories!” 


7 
Pa so, an’ you know it. I’)I tell you, 

“ Jimmy, mother is calling you.” 

“*She a’n’t neither, You ’re always a 
lyin’, Sara Jane.” 

“Jimmy, come here: I want to whisper 
something to you,” 

“No you don’t, you jes’ want to pinch 
my ears. I sha’n’t do it,” 

Jimmy. don’t you want to pop some 
corn for us?” 

**Oh, yes! I see: you want me to go up an’ 
pop some corn so Sam Ford can pop the 
question to you. Dad said last week he 
thought it was about time, for he was get- 
tin’ tired of his comin’ here sittin’ up 
nights, a wastin’ all the oil and wood for 
nothing,” 

** James Hastings, how can you tell that 
falsehood! There is not a word of truth in 
what he says.”’ 

**Every word is true,—you know ’t is; 
an’ you said’? — 

** Jimmy, you have n't watered the horse; 
go this minute and do it, or father will 
punish you,” 

**I ha’n’t? I have too, an’ you seed mea 
doin’ it. Oh, yes! you’d like to git meto 
go, so you can sit in Sam Ford’s lap and Joll 
your head onto his shoulder, as 1 seed you 
the other night when me an’ Bill Jenkins 
peeped in the winder. Hee, hee!” 

** Jim,” interposed Sam_ persuasively 
*there’s some candy under my buggy 

**No, there a’n’t, nuther. That is what 
you told me last Sunday, an’ Sunday ’fore 
that, besides lots of other, times. I ’ve 
looked, an’ there wa’n’t never none there.” 

**Don’t you want to take»my jack-knife 
and whittle out a top?’ 

**No, I don’t want to whittle any tops. 
Seeins to me you ’re a getting anxious — 
your hair looks preity red,” 

** Excuse me a minute, Sam,”’ says Sara, 
and when Sara Jane left the room I always 
knew I better be gittin’ before mother got 
in with the “long stick.”’ 


Little Johnny was reguired to write a 
composition and after much labor produced 
the following, to the great delight of his 
companions in the school: — 

My Uncle Ned, which has been in Ingy, 
and every where, he said: ‘* Johnny, did I 
over tel you ’vout the tiger which [ met in 
the jungle? Wal, Johnny, I dident have 
nothing with me for to fite with, only just 
a pair of biacksmith’s tongs in my hand, 
which 1 was taken to my bungloo for to 
draw some nails, so I run away as hard as 
ever I cud hook it, yes, imdeed, my boy, 

our Uncle Ed’ard flung his feet mity life- 
y for a while. But purty soon I fel, and 
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when I turned onto my back for to strike 
out with my heels, the dreffle beast was a 
straddle of my breast, with his mowth wide 
open like a mornin’ glory.. Then I jest 
shet my eyes and sed ‘* Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” and lay reel s'il for to be et, but 
jest then a natif come runnin up and cot the 
tiger by the ears with one hand and cuffed 
it real hard with his other and said, the natif 
did. ** You mizzable critter, aint 1 tole you 
a dozen times that that other tooth aint 
reddy yet for to be pulled? If its a hurtin 
you agin you jest mosy off home and Iie 
give you a chew of tabacker, but I aint a 
goin for to have you being a terror to this 
hole kingdem and a skurge to mankine.” 
And then he kicked the tiger on the end of 
its back. Wen Mister Gripple was in Affrica, 
huntin lions, he had forteen sogers and each 
soger had a gun wich wude shoot sixteen 
times, and a saword, and two volvers, and 
there was twenty 8 horses and forty dogs, 
and hundred camomiles for to carry vittles 
and amunision, One nite they camped 
where the lions was said to be the thickest 
and savvagest and mister Gripple he slept at 
the house of a misionary. Bout midnite he 
was woke up by a dredfle roarin gest likea 
menagerie busted and he put his hed out the 
winder an tole his men to git reddy if they 
vallewed their lives. Just then he herd the 
mitionary say to his whife; in a nother 
room; ‘* Mary,’’ the mitionary said to his 
whife, cos Mary was her name, “fore you 
come to bed I wish you wude go down to 
the spring and drive away them lions, or 
the water wont be fitthe gentlemen to drink 
in the mornin. And, Mary you better take 
my wockin stick along, cos them ole ne fel- 
lers dont care no more for kickin than if 
thay was made of Ingy rubber.”’ 


Justice Simon Wolf was seated at a desk 
in his office quietly writing not long ago, 
when a seedy, squatty lovking German, 
wearing a faded linen coat, upon the back 
of which a Turkish war map had been 
stamped by perspiration, entered and grunted 
out hoarsely,— 

“ Ish de Squire Wolf in?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered that gentleman. 

_ “Beesh you de man?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

“Vell, 1 wants to schwear, by Gott!’* 

“You are effectively doing it now.” 

“T wants one of dein dings.”’ 

What?” 

“One of dem leedie dings where you 
schwear dot you dond drink no more,” 

“Oh! a temperance pledge.” 

“ What ish dot?” 

“ This is wnat you want,” said the squire, 
feewing up a pledge and reading it to the 

itor, 

* Vell, dot’s all right, only I dond mean to 
Schwear off only for two years.”’ The 
pledze was so amended and read again. 

“Dot dond do again,’’ said the caller. 
“I means I dond drink, me no drinks, but 

eiss beer.” Another amendment, and 
the pledge was read once more, 


**Dot’s it oxactly,”? said the applicant 
delightedly. ** How much ish dot?’ 

**Tt will cost you twenty-five cents.’’ 

“Vat! twenty-five cents. Mine Gott! 
schwear me again! I thought it vas a dollar, 
Mive frau will be the happiest woman in 
de land now,” he exclaimed, and after pay- 
ing costs and signing the paper, he went 
away flourishing the plelge over his head 
gleefully. 


A few days ago a rough-looking customer 
entered the office of a Texas lroad, and 
approaching Col. H. B. Andrews, the vice- 
president of the road, asked, “‘ Be you the 
free-pass man?” 

Col. Andrews adjusted his eye-glasses, 
threw his head back, examined the intruder 
from head to foot, and at last asked,— 

** Clergyman?’’ 

**No, no!’ was the response. 

** Representative of the press?”’ 

**Do you mean to insult me because I’m 
poor?”’ scowled the applicant for a free pass, 

“If you are not a preacher, nor a reporter, 
I don’t see what obligation the Sunset route 
is under to the publie to help you get out of 
the country,’ retorted Col. Andrews with 
unnecessary severity. 

The intruder struck a position, and said, 
“I’ve brought more men to Texas than 
any man in the State. I’ve got claims on 
Texas, There are hundreds of people liy- 
ing in Texas today who would be living in 
Kansas if it had n’t been for me,” 

‘If you can make me believe that,’ said 
Col. Andrews, ** I will give youa 

** Well, sir,’’ responded the applicant, “I 
was living in Kansas, and the whole neigh- 
borhood was overrun with horse-thieves, 
oy shee and all that kind of riff-raff. 

he Courts could n’t do nothing with them, 
so I thought I would get up an immigration 
society. | got about twenty-five men, and 
we formed a Texas immigration company. 
We did not have much capital, but after we 
had hung about twenty, the way the rest 
skinned out for Texas it was a Caution. 
They had the Texas fever bad. In less than 
three weeks there was not a horse-thief left 
in all that section, I was a kind of an out- 
side immigration agent, and as mighty few 
of ’em came out this far west I think I ought 
to have a pass over the road.’’ 

He got one. 


The last French story concerns a gendarme 
and a dog. A gentleman was about to go 
in bathing with his dog, the latter one of 
these Chinese absurdities whoxe epidermis 
is totally guiltless of hair. The French 
Dogberry stopped him. ‘You cannot 
bathe, monsieur.” “*Why not? Am I not 
properly costumed?’ ‘“‘Oh, yes, but then 
your dog; he isnaked. Where is his dress?’ 


A fashion journal asserts that none but 
silver buckles should be worn the coming 
season. This may be the edict of society 
leaders, but it will have no effect upon 
editor’s wives who prefer to wear cold buck- 
les ornamented with a large solitaire diamond 
surrounded by pearis, 
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Augustus purchases two valentines. . 


One for his boarding-house keeper, the other 
‘for his loved one; but, by some mistake, they 
get in the wrong envelopes. 


if 


The boarding-house keeper gets the beautiful 
valentine, bubbling over with sentiments of 


undying affection, and so forth. 


to his loved one. 
ellow lights and slow 
music. } 


And the comic one 
curtain falls. 


That ‘night, the innocent and unconscious 


Augustus sails up to the loved one’s door, 


“«“*#*** Yes, you are correct: that big boot 


does belong to the loved one’s father.” 
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